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PREFATORY ADVERTISEMENT. 


'T'O his laborious undertaking, now completed, the Pub* 
lifher begs leave to prefix fome explanations and ac- 
knowledgements, which concern himfelf and his fubfcri- 
bers, as well as the pcrlbns to whom he has been obliged 
for aikfiance. 

His original idea was merely to give an account of the 
town of Mottram in Longdendale, and the fingular coun- 
try around it, with which he has much perfbnal acquain- 
tance, and where he enjoys a circle of valuable friends. 
At the urgent felicitation of fome Lancalhire gentlemen, 
he was induced to enlarge his plan, and to make Man- 
cheftcr the centre of a defcriptive work, the circumference 
of which gmdually extended itfelf furrlier and further. 
With, perhaps, too little reflefiion,- he fuffercd himfelf to 
be engaged iA a defign of : a - magnitude and importance 
that involved him in toil and expence, tlie idea of which, 
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iv PRFFATORY ADVERTISEMENT. 

had he forcfeen their extent, would probably have deter- 
red him from the profecution of it. And notwithftand- 
ing he was fo fortunate as to obtain the co-operation of a 
gentleman of acknowledged abilities for fuch a work, and 
with whofe exertions he doubts not that the public will be 
as well fatisfied as he himfelf is, yet the dilliculties and 
difappointments he has met with in the progrefs of the 
bufinefs, particularly in colleding the necellary materials, 
have frequently brought him to the verge of repenting 
his temerity. But the talk is now finiflied ; and he flat- 
ters himfelf he- fliall not be millaken in the expeftations 
he forms of its being thought worthy of the public fup- 
port. 

As he has received no fubferiptions in advance, and as 
original fubferibers have been left perfedly at liberty to 
withdraw their names if they fliould think proper, he con- 
ceives no blame can attach to him for having raifed the 
price, in proportion as the value of the work itfelf rofe in 
fair elVimation, from the additional decorations and advan- 
tages beftowed upon it. He is confident that its cheap- 
nefs at the prefent price will be apparent to all who are 
capable of forming a juft comparifon betwee.i it and other 
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works of a fimilar kind, and of eftimating the coft of the 
paper, print, and plates. 

In deference to the opinion of fome of his heft friends, 
thougli confiderably againll; his own inclination, he was 
induced to throw out a propofal for gentlemen rcliding 
within the limits of the plan to contribute plates reprefent- 
ing views of their own houfes, or fuch other objeas as 
they might fix upon — a circumllance by no means unu- 
fual in topographical works. Left it fliould be thought 
that the Publiflier lies under obligations which he has not 
incurred, or that the numerous views he has given were 
intended to be gratuitoufly prefented to the public, it is 
incumbent upon him to fay, that all the acknowledge- 
ments he has to make on this head are for t'joo plates aloney 
a part of the expence of which has been handfomely re- 
paid him, one by a peer, the other by a commoner. 

An account of the principal ancient families within the 
diftrift deferibed, was an original part of the defign ; but 
it was foon found that the compafs of the work would not 
admit fuch notices, however abbreviated, without exclu- 
ding circumftanccs more unlverfally intere fling, relative 
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to the pre/ent Jlate of fo very commercial a traQ: ; whence 
that part of the plan was necelTarily relinquiflied. 

After the work was fully planned, a great number of 
papers were circulated, containing heads of inquiry, which 
it was hoped gentlemen in their feveral towns and parifhes 
would take the pains to anfwer. But though many ex- 
peftations of this kind were given, in few inftances com- 
paratively were they fulfilled; which the Publifher can 
only attribute to the more important engagements which 
the arduous .circumftances of the times occalioned. 
He has, however, his warm thanks to return to many 
for their valuable communications ; and Ihould have 
to nore, by name, had they not chofen to remain con- 
cealed. 

Among thofe to whom he may venture publicly to 
mention his obligations, are 

Jofepb Ficifordy Efq. of Roytoii-hall; wlio has not only 
contributed much information from his own knowledge, 
but with great liberality permitted him to make ufe of the: 
manufeript collections of tlie late Thomas Percival, Efq. 

and 
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and prefented him with the plans of Bu6;on Cattle, Cattle 
Shaw, Cattle Croft, and Cattle Steads. 

Thomas Pennant^ Efq, of Downing, fo well known by 
his valuable writings, who bettdes allowing the moll copious 
tranfcriptions from his printed works, favoured the Pub- 
liiher with a manufcript tour acrofs the county of Lancaf- 
ter, from which much ufeful matter has been derived, 
particularly relative to the hundreds of Leyland and 
Blackburn. 

Mr, yofepb Booth of Manchefter, for his readinefs in 
anfwering various queries, and his many kind office * in 
promoting the fuccefs of the work. 

Dr, Percwal of the fame place, for the communication 
of various papers, as well as for many judicious hints and 
remarks towards the execution of tlie dcfign. 

It IS proper alfo to acknowledge, that a great part of 
the hittory of the trade and manufadures of Manchefter 
has been tajcen from the printed account of the fame by 
Mr. yames Ogden^ improved by his written communica- 
tions ; and that this intelligent perfon has been employed 
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by the Publiftier in the colledion of materials relpeftihg; 
feveral of the manufacturing towns in the north-eaftern 
part of Lancafliire. 

’Thomas Butterworih Bayley^ Efq. of Hope ; yohn Legb^ 
Efq, of Bedford-fquare, London ; Jobn Enf'i^tjile, Efq. of 
Foxholes; Nicholas Apton^ Ejq. of Woolton-hall; ’Thomas 
W alker^ Efq. of Manchefter ; Mr. Archdeacon Travis ; the 
Rev. Mr. Lyotiy of Prcllwich ; have afforded various aflif* 
tance and encouragement to the work. 

The account of Leeds has been principally drawn up 
from the communications of the Rev. Mr. Wood ; and that 
of ShclEeld from thofe of the Rev. Mr. Naylor. 

Some other acknowledgements by name are made un- 
der the articles to which they belong. Among tiie favours 
which mull remain anonymous, the Publiiher cannot hvii 
diftinguifli thofe of the writers concerning the tenures and 
charters of Liverpool, and the improvemenls of Chat and 
Trafford Moffes, and the Staffordlhire Potteries, as pecu- 
liarly entitled to his grateful remembrance. 


On 
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xi 

On the whole, the Publilher is fatisfied that he may- 
offer this work, whatever be its defe&s and inequalities, 
as containing a fund of new and authentic information, 
drawn either from perfonal obfcrvation or from the heft 
and moft relpeftable fources, relative to fome of the moft 
interefting objects this kingdom affords ; and thus, with 
thanks to his friends and fubfcribers, he difmiffcs it with 
honeft hopes of the public approbation and encourage- 
ment. 

JOHN STOCKDALE. 

June 4 , 1795. 


r.A'pIajiatiOH of the Front ifpiece and Vignette » 

THK group of fenmle.s in tlie frontifpiece reprefciits Agriculture^ Induftry^ Plenty and Commerce^ 
allogorital pcrlbnagcs peculiarly cojiiie(^teJ with the cliff ri6t which forms the fiibjcft of the 
■work. The Ship in tiic back-ground alhuieb to the port of Liverpool. The Cupids fporting 
above, expref, the joy and fiitisfa^f ion rcfulting from futh an aflbeiation. 

The \'ignciU in the title page, exhibiting an arch thrown acrofs hn arm of the fca, under which a 
fleet of merchant fln])s is palling in hill fail, while a vcflcl nearly as large fails over the aqutiduft 
above, i‘ a kind of vifionary anticipation of the future wonders of canal -navigation, probably not 
a vvrr.tcr advance from hs prefent ftatc, tiian tlic aqueduA at Barton-bridge was, from that in 
iiiili Ii vv .;.'' low lid by Brindley. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


'^HE circle of country which it is the ohjed of the 
prefent work to defcribe, forms a conliderable part 
of the north-weftcrn quarter of England. Juft approach- 
ing the Irifli fea to the weft, it ftretches on the eaft 
acrofs the ridge of hills which perpendicularly divides the 
north of England into two portions, and projefts fome 
way into the plain beyond; and extending northwards 
to the edge of thofe hilly and barren parts which com- 
pofc a great fliare of the northern extremity of the king- 
dom, it encroaches fouthwards on the limits of the mid- 
land counties. 

On taking our central ftation at Manchefter, a grand 
fcencry of ftrongly contrafted ranges of land prefents it- 
fclf. Weft ward, a long level plain, broken by a few 
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fcattered' eminences, partitioned, for the moft part, into' 
green and woody inclofurcs, yet fprinkled with large 
patches of bare and brown morafs, affords to the eye an 
interminable profpedi, expanding from fide to fide, and 
embracing almoft the whole county of Chefter, and the 
broadell: and beft cultivated portion of that of Lancafter. 
Northward, the view is foon bounded by a mountainous 
ridge of moderate elevation, beyond which lies another traff* 
of vale, which is at length loft amidft hills and moors. 
Southward, a rich and varied country extends for many 
miles, bounded in the diftant horizon by lofty hills in 
Staffordfliire and Chcfliirc. The country to the eaft is 
compofed of a vaft traft of that chain of mountains which, 
defeending from Scotland, runs like a back-bone through 
all the north of England, till it terminates in the Peak of 
Dcrbyfhirc and the moorlands of Staffordfliire, both with- 
in the limits of our circle. This rugged region, ftretch- 
ing many miles from eaft to weft, includes a confufed 
affemblagc of high barren moors, lofty eminences, and 
interjacent vales, each watered and fertilized by its wind- 
ing ftream. Its eaftern edge declines fuddenly in the 
beautiful and highly-cultured plain of Yorklhire and Der- 
byfliire. 


I 


Such 
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Such is the general face and fituation of the extenfivc 
traft over which we arc about to travel ; — conlldcrably 
interefting merely as a portion of the furfacc of our ifland, 
and as poffeffing a great variety of natural and artificial 
j^rodudls of the earth. But it is principally as a manu- 
fa^luring diftricl: that it merits the difilnetion of being- 
made the fubjeft of a particular furvey ; and in this re- 
fpe6t it may confidently challenge any other tracl of equal 
extent within the limits of Great Britain (the vicinity of 
the metropolis, perhaps, excepted) to exhibit the fame 
number of objects of national importance. 

The centre we have chofen is that of the cotion manu- 
fuBiire ; a branch of commerce, the rapid and prodigious 
increafe of which is, perhaps, abfolutely unparalleled in 
the annals of trading nations. Manchefier is, as it were, 
the heart of this vaft fyfteni, the circulating branches of 
which fpread all around it, though to different dlllances. 
To the north-weftern and weftern points it is moft widely 
diffufed, having in thofe parts ellabliflicd various head- 
quarters, which arc each the centres to their leffer circles. 
Bolton, Blackburn, Wigan, and feveral other Lancalliirc 
towns, are Rations of this kind ; and the whole intcr- 
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veiling country takes it charader from its relation to them. 
Stockport to the fouth, and Afliton to the eaft, of Man- 
chefter, are fimilar appendages to this trade ; and its in- 
fluence is fpread, more or lefs, over the greateft part of 
Lancaftiire, and the north-caftern portion of Chefhire. 
Under the general head of the cotton manufacture may 
be comprized a variety of fabrics not ftriCtly belonging to 
it, but accompanying it, and in like manner centering in 
Manchefter and its vicinity. 

To the north-eaft and eaft the cotton trade is foon en- 
trenched upon by the woollen tnanufaBure^ an objefi:, 
likewife, of vaft importance, which extends through great 
part of the Weft Riding of Yorkfhire, and fills its moft 
bleak and ftcrile tra&s with population and opulence. 
This has not any one common centre, but the towns of 
Leeds, Halifax, Bradford, Wakefield, Huddersfield, Sad- 
dleworth, and Rochdale, are each centres of particular 
branches and varieties of the woollen manufadure. This 
trade, though of older Handing and flower advance than 
the cotton trade, and likewife rivalled in other parts of 
the kingdom, has, neverthelefs, experienced a very rapid 
increafe in late years. It would feem as if a hilly coun- 
4 try 
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try was peculiarly adapted to it, fince it almoft ceafcs 
where Yorklhire defcends into the plain. 

Southward of the limits of the clothing trade, our cir- 
cle comprehends the town of Sheffield, fo famous for its 
cutlery and hardware. Faffing into Derby fliire it includes 
all the mining and mineral country of the Peak, and ex- 
tends to the commercial town ^of Chcfterfield. Stafford- 
fhire, befides other branches of manufafture, affords a 
moft curious and valuable one, the pottery^ which may be 
faid, as a national obje^l, to be the creation of a few 
years paft, produced by a fortunate combination of clty- 
mical Ikill with taftc in the fine arts. 'I'his county alfo 
participates with Chefhire in the /pinning ami winding op 
filk, which is carried on to a moderate extent in feveral 
places. Cheflilre poffeffes another article of great impor- 
tance to the national revenues, — the falt^ which is ob- 
tained in inexhauffible abundance from its rock-]f)ts and 

Though the cotton-trade peculiarly charafterifes Lan- 
caftilre as a commercial county, yet it has other confi- 
dcrable branches of manufafturc ; as that of fail-cloth and 
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coarje linens, of nails, of watch tools and movements, of 
cajl-platc and common glafs. Its great port of Liverpool, 
the feoond for extent of bufmefs in the kingdom, and that 
which has received the moft rapid increafe, is alfo within 
onr limits ; as is, likewife, the ancient port of Chellcr. 

This general furvey of our ground, will, it is prefumed, 
amply julVify the choice of Manchefter as a grand centre 
from whence to take a tour, moft peculiarly interefting 
to thofe who wilh for information refpefting the commerce 
and manufactures of this ifland. It now remains to give 
fome account of the method propofed to be followed in 
arranging the materials of the enfuing work. 

We begin with breaking this large Ipace into its geo- 
graphical divifions. As the greater part of hancajljirc, 
and a ftill larger proportion of CheJJjire, are comprehended 
within our bounds, it has been thought proper to give an 
entire general defeription of thefe two counties. Their 
limits, divifions, face of country, foil, climate, courfc of 
rivers, agriculture, and productions, arc treated of in a 
fummary way, and every circumftance of importance by 
which they are charaCterifed is noted. Though a much 
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fmaller portion of Derbyfiire belongs to our plan, yet, as 
the whole county is not very cxtenlive, and as the two 
hundreds with which we are concerned arc by much the 
moll remarkable for their appearance and products, we 
have alfo extended our general defcription through the 
whole of it. Torhpj'ire being geographically divided into 
Three Ridings, of which a part of the Weft alone comes 
within our circle, we have given a general account of that 
Riding alone. Of StaffordJIjire the northern extremity 
only is deferibed in this general manner. Thcfe fcveral 
territorial defcription s arc terminated by a particular ac- 
count of the whole fyftem of canal and river navigation 
which extends through and mutually connefts thcfe dif- 
tri£ts, and which cannot be properly underftood without 
tracina: the feveral trunks and communicating branches 
from county to county, difregarding all artificial bounda- 
ries. 

The main body of the work then fucceeds, conftfting 
of the defcription of particular places. Beginning with 
our centre, we proceed through all the j^rincipal towns 
and villages in the ftme order in which the counties have 
been treated of. Details are given, as accurate as our 
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materials could fupply, (in the collection of which neither 
pains nor expenfe have been fpared) of population, govern- 
ment, inllitutions public and private, trade, manufac- 
tures, and all that is important in the prefent Jiate of a 
place, not, however, entirely difregarding narrations of 
pall times, when they appeared interefting. The very 
different degree in which our inquiries have produced 
the delired information at different places, has prevented 
fuch a proportional adjuftment of fpace to the accounts 
given of them, as* their refpeClive importance would feem 
always to require ; but we truft it will be found, that 
few matters of real utility have bee^^paffed over without 
fome adequate degree of notice. It is hoped that the 
number of maps and plans for illuftration, which, befides 
the numerous views for ornament, have been allotted to 
this work, will materially aid the information it is intend- 
eil to convey. 
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COUNTRY ROUND MANCHESTER. 


I. LANCAS HIRE in general. 

y ^ANCASHIRE is bounded on its whole foutheri 4 .fidc by Chcfliirc, 
the river Merfey marking the divifion fn>m the lea as far as Stock- 
port, and the Tame, for tlije remainder. Its wliole eafteni liiic joins' 
to Yorkihirc, by a very irregular boundary line, not naturally marked, 
but for the mod parr following a mountainous chain. To the north it 
is bounded by Weftmorcland ; and to the weft, by the Irilh lea, and 'ty 
a imall part of Cumberland, which touches its north- w'eftem extremity. 

It is an extenfive tra^ft of country, of very unequal dimenfions in its 
different parts. The fouthern part, as far the middle, and fomewhat 
beyond, lorms a quadrangular portion, keeping a pretty uniform breaUtir 
from the confines of Yorkfliire to the fea. 1 he county then narro’.t s 
luddenly, by the encroachment of Yorkfliire, lb that the remaining 
portion, as far as the limits of \\ eftmoreland, has an inconfidcrable 
breadth. A third portitm is cpiite detached from tlse reft by :m arm of 
the fca, and is a roundifli trail, lying to the north-weft ol rlie whole 
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•main part ot the county. A line drawTi from the northern extremity of 
this detached part, to tire Merfey, would mcafure full 70 miles ; but 
the length of the county, cxclulivc of this part, is about 54. The me- 
■dium breadth of its fouthern portion is 40 miles. Mr. Yates, the au- 
,thor of the Lancafliire map by furv'cv, gives the county the following 
dimeniions : greateft length 74 miles, breadth 44I, circumference 
(crofling the Ribble at its mouth) 342 miles; furface 1765 fquarc 
miles, or 1,129,600 flatute acres. 

Fijcc oj the country . — The fouthern part of Lancafhirc is a traft of 
nearly level land extending from the high country of Yorkfhire to the 
fea. Through the eaftern part of this tradt various rivers and ftreams 
take their winding courfe, finally terminating in the Merfey. A num- 
ber of moffes, or peat-bogs, are found in various parts, foroe of great 
extent. Thefc become more numerous on approaching tlie fca-coafl", 
which throughout this county is univcrfally low and flat. On advan- 
cing a little northerly, a ridge of hills, connedlcd with the great York- 
Ihirc chain, makes a deep inroad, extending from caft to weft as far as 
the centre of the county, and appcaririg in detadied eminences pretty 
far to the wefl:. Behind this firft ridge is an interval of level country ; 
and then commences another hilly tradt, running along the borders of 
Yorklhire, and pulhing more or lefs into Lancafhire, but every where 
leaving a fpacc of flat land between it and the fea. This fpace is, 
however, more and more narrowcil on proceeding northwards, till at 
the Weftmorcland border it is reduced to a very fmall breadth. On the 
whnle, it a line were drawn from Lancafter to Prefton, and thence 
through Mancheflcr, to Afhton-under-linc, it would leave the hilly 
4*ountry to the cafl:, and the level to the wefl. 
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As to the detached part or diflrid of Furnefs, it is throughout an 
irregular and romantic mixture of hills, narrow vales, lakes, and 
H reams, the mountains being moft wild and lofty on the Cumberland 
border. But its foutlicrn extremity, W'hich projedls into the fea, con- 
tains a Gonfiderable tradl of level land, fronted by the fmgular bow-like 
ifle of Walney, which is of the fame nature, 

RIVERS. 

The Merjey will be traced among the rivers of Chcfliire. 

The Irwell . — This may be confidered as the principal river of tlic 
Ibuth-eaflern part of the county, as it unites all the reft, and is the only 
one navigable. The Irwcll may be traced up to the moors near the 
Yorkfhirc border about the parallel of Haflingden. From an union of 
ftreams in that quarter, a rivulet is formed, which nuts through the 
manor of Tottington to Bury, a little below which, receiving the 
Roch, it turns wedward ; but foon, meeting with a llream coming 
from Bolton, it is bent in an acute angle fouth-e*ift wards, and takes its 
courfe to Manchefter. Here, after receiving the Irk and the Medlock, 
its diredlion is again changed wcftcriy, and proceeding through Barton, 
where it is crofled by the Duke of Bridgewater’s canal, it mixes at 
length with the Merfey below Flixton. It is maile navigable from 
Manchefter to its jundion with the Merfey, and thence to the fea. 

The Roebf rifing out of the bordering ridge of hills called Blacks 
flone-cdgc, and uniting fevcral Rreams from both fidcs as it flows, 
pafles Rochdale, and joins the Irwell near Radclift'. 
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M lic (Trcams which compofc the Fr/: come principally from Royton 
atu I Oldham. It lakes a fhort courfc to empty itl'clf into the Irvvell 
«t Manchcller. 

The Meiihick coming out of Yorkfliirc has alfo a branch from Old- 
ham, and terminates in the fame manner as the former. 

The DougliiSy taking its rife from the neighhourhootl of Rivington 
Pike, runs firft fouthwards to Wigan, w here, receiving otlier Itreams 
from the l<)iith, it is forced to a north- w'cilerly diredion ; and after 
being augmented by the Eller-brook from Ormfkirk, and the united 
Yarrow and Loflock rivulets from Chorley and Cuerden, it empties 
itfelf into the broad cfluary of the Ribblc at Much-hool. It is made 
navitrable from Wigan. 

The Danven/y fpringing from among the hills about Over Darwen 
and Rofendale, runs a little to the fouth of Blackburn, receiving a 
flream from that town, and then winds away to the well, and mixes 
with the Ribblc at Walton-lc-dalc, 

The RjhhlCy the principal river of the micitllc of Lancafliire, and 
which makes the leparation bctw'cen its broader and narrow'er portion, 
riles in the W'efl Riding of Yorkfliirc, and flow’ing fouthw'ards between 
the noted mountains Ingleboroiigh and Penigent, palTcs Settle ard Bol- 
ton, and reaches the confines of Lancalhirc above Clitheroe, becoming 
for a Ihort fpace the boundary line. I’hen, receiving from tlie north- 
wefl the Hodder, (a Yorkfliirc flream, w'hich alfo ferves fome way for 
a boundary) and the Caldcr, from the call, it holds on a w cftcriy courfc, 
winding through a rich vale, by Ribxrheflcr, to Walton near Prcflon, 

where 
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ivhcre it is joined by the Darwent. Immediately below PcnwoTtbani 
it widens into a ftiallow and broad eftuary, which makes a great gap 
in the fca-coaft line of the county, but is unfit for the navigation of 
vcfl'els of any burthen. The Ribble, at Ibme perioiis a vciy inconfi- 
dcrable ftream, in time of floods brings down vafl; quantities of water, 
and witli great impetuofity. 

'Hie Ciilder rifes from the moors on the borders near Colne, and 
I’unning weftcrly, joins the Ribble near Whalley. 

'rhe JVyer unites the ftreams of the country between tlie Ribble and 
l ame. It takes its rife from the wild country of Wyerfdale, on the 
Yorktliirc border, and running fouth-weft to Garftang, receives many 
llreams from the call and fouth, which turn it due weft ; when palling 
near Poulton, it bends northerly, expanding into a fort of bafbn called 

yer-water, and again contratling, enters the fea by a narrow chan- 
nel, which has depth of water enough to afford entrance and fafe har- 
hotn to Ihips of burthen. 

J'he Jjync or Lunc^ fpringing from the fells of Weftmoreland, holds 
a direcf i.iuih'.’n roiirfe to Kirkby-Lonldale, below which town it ar- 
rives at the [...inc.nluie border, and running fouth- wefterly, rcceixes tiic 
Crela am! the W'enning out of Yorkfliirc, and flowing through a 
delightfully ioniaii'.ic dale, reaches Laiiciiflcr. Hence it becomes na- 
vigable for Ihips, thougl'i veilels of confidcrablc burthen cannot with- 
out difliculty con^e nearer the town than two miles. It expands below 
Lancafter into a bafon, and enters the fea at Sunderland Point. 


The 
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The diftriil of Fumefs is too finall to afford rivers of any conftv 
qucncc. I'he IVinJicr, ^^hich makes its reparation from Wcftmorcland 
on the eal\, ompiies into the mouth of the Ken. The waters of the 
lake of Winder-mecr are dil'cliargcd by the Leven, which, meeting 
with thofe from Conifton-mcer, difeharged by \\\t Crake, forms with 
it Levcn-walcr, a fmall eftuar)' fordable at low water. The DuddoK, 
which feparates Fiirnefs from Cumberland, widens, below Broughton,, 
into a fimilar cftuaiy, called Diiddou-water. 

LAKES. 

Winandcr-meer, or JVinder-meer , inFurnefs, is the moft extenfive piece 
of water in England, being about ten miles in length, though no where 
one in breadth ; its diretflion running north and fouth. Its general 
depth in the middle is 90 feet, but oppofite to Ecclefrig crag it is 22a 
feet, the bottom frnooth horizontal flate rocks. Before ftorms it has a 
current in the oppofite direftion from whence the wind comes. Tlie 
divifion of the counties of Wcftmoreland and Lancafter paffes through 
the northern part of this lake, but the fouthem is all in Lancafliirc. 
Its iflands or holms, however, all belong to Weftmorcland. Winder- 
mecr is a capital objedi to thofe who make the tour of the northern 
lakes, and affords many Ariking points of profpedt. 

Conijlon-water is about half the fizc of the former. It is fitaated 
in Fumefs, parallel to Winder-mcer, and a few miles diAant from it. 
Between the two lies another fmall mcer, called TLaJibwaite-uoaier. 

SOIL. 

I he foil of the county is very various, though the changes are not 
fo rapid as in fomc other parts. The grcatcA portion of the diAritAbe- 
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tween the Ribblc and Merfey has at the furfacc a fiindy loam, wcl! 
fitted for the produdtion of moft cultivated vegetables. The fubftra- 
tum is generally red rock or clay marl. There is alfo a black fandy 
loam, fomewhat different from the above, the fubftratum of which 
is white fand, under which is clay, and then marl. There are like- 
wife tra(fl:s of white fand lands, and a few pebbly gravel lands. Some 
{tiff land is met with, but no obdurate clay. The vales arc generally 
fertile j but the foil becomes more barren on approaching the hills, 
which arc mofUy compofed of moor-land in a flatc of nature, over- 
run with heath and wild plants. 

Mojfes . — ^^Lancalhirc abounds in thofc bogs or moraffes which bear 
the provincial name of mojfes. Some of thefe are large trads of land, 
and by their brown and flerilc appearance greatly deform the face of 
the cotintiy. I'hey confifl of a fpungy foil, compofetl evidently of the 
roots of decayed vegetables intermixed with a rotten mould of the fame 
■origin. This matter is of a light colour and texture near the furface, 
but becomes darker and heavier on defeending, and is converted into 
the fubflance called turf or peat, which is ufed as a fuel, and fome- 
times contains fo much bituminous matter as to flame at a candle. 
'I'his kind of foil is fcvcral feet in depth, and contains in many parts large 
trees buried, and preferved from putrcl'adfion by excluflon of the air. 
They arc of ilifllTcnt colours and very inflammable, but often fo found 
as to be capable of being workcil info furniture. On penetrating (piite 
■through the mofs-carth, fand or clay, the common ft)il of the country, is 

jmet with. Hence there c:m be little reafcin fo doubt that thefe traCfs were 

/ 

once forefl-land, which being rcglcdled, and fuffered to be inunilatcd, 
nt length became bogs. The trees that grew on them ^lcre overthnnvn, 
and then covered by the rattk vegcfcition. As plants died, oiIums fuc- 
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ceeded, and thus an artificial foil was produced, which continually 
increafed. Some of thefe moffes now rife fevcral feet above the level 
of the furrounding country. They arc covered with a variety of plants 
proper to them ; as all the tribes of heath, bilberry, cranberry, crow- 
berry, Andromeda polifolia, Limcalliirc afpiiodcl, fun-dew, cotton 
grafs, and the fragrant Myrica Gale, or bog-myrtle. In dry weather, 
the upper cruft of turf will bear the foot, but for a large fpacc round 
the grounil lhakes with the tread, and horfes or cattle cannot venture 
upon it. In wet feafons the mofles are impaflable, and fo fwollen in 
their fubftance as fometimes to conceal objects from the oppofite fidcs 
which arc vifible in diy feafons. Some of them are partially drained 
by deep ditches, which difeharge a. water deeply tinctured with brown, 
and unfit for ufe. Were it not for fuch drains, they would probably 
fometimes fwell to burfting, as Solway-mofs in Cumberland fome years 
ago did, and as Chat-mofs, one of the largcft in Lancafliirc, is record- 
ed to have done in the age preceding Camden, when it difgorged into 
the Mcrfey, and by its black contents killed the fifh for a large fpacc. 
Good land is continually gained from the edges of the mofles, after the 
peat is cut away for fuel. By marling, the remaining boggy earth is 
made folid, and the land proves extremely fertile. It is fcarcely to be 
doubted that the whole of them may in time be reclaimed by means 
of cflfe<5lual draining; though at prefent the great depth of the loofc 
bog in their. central parts offers a formidable obftaclc. 

U'he quantity of-, w^afte lands in Lancafliire is great. Mr. A'atcs cal- 
culated that the mofs-Iands amount to 26,500 acres, tiic moors, 
marlhcs, and commons, to 482,000 ; making together 508,500 acres. 
Much of this is incapable of tillage, but might be improved by draining, 
planting, and various other modes. 
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MANURES. 

The chief manure of the county is marl, which is found in mofl: 
parts of it, and of various qualities, adapted to dilFcrent foils. 'I‘o 
the Riff clay lands, the blue or rcddifti Rate marl, full of calcareous 
earth, is moft effedlual ; but to the light fand lands, the Rrong clayey 
marl is beft fuited. By its means, Ibmc of the barren fandy heaths 
have been rendered productive, but at a confiderablc cxpcncc, fmcp. 
it is nccelTary to lay on fo much as to give a new llaple to the foil. 
Near the fea, fca-flutch is ufed for a manure, and in fomc places a fand 
full of fca-flrells is found, which anfwcrs inftcail of marl. Lime is 
occafionally ufed ; and the neighbourhood of towns is liipplied with va- 

r 

rious articles of manure from tlie refufc of manufactures. 


C L I M A T E. 


It is commonly obl'ervcd that the whole w-eftern ride of the kingdom 
is more fuhjeCt to rain tkm the caRcrn, the evident caufe of wliich is, 
that it firlt receives the cloud.s from the Atlantic ocean, by which this 
iflund is principally watered. The fituation of Lancafliirc in a peculiar 
manner expofes it to the operation of this general caufe, as the hills 
which form its line of feparation from Yorkihirc arreft the clouds in 
their progrefs, and caufe them to depofite their contents : hence, the 
quantity of rain that falls is augmented in proportion to the ncarntfs 
of the hills. Thus at 'Fownley it was found by obferv.ition, that 4:; 
riches of rain fell annually at a medium, whereas at Maiuheiber onlv 
fell. This wetnefs of the climate is unfortunate t<.) tlte growth of 
com and the ripening of fruit, but it is fer\ ieeablc to paRurage, .uid 
produces an almoR perpetual verdure in the fields. 'I'he froRr, u 
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tie in common years can be kept abroad all the winter. On the wliolc-j,. 
the climate, though unpleafant, is not unralubrious, or unfavourable to 
the wants of man, cfpccially fincc the culture of potatoes has fccured 
a qtiantity of footl not much liable to injury from the weather. The 
healthinefs of the county is flicwn in the appearance of the inhabitants, 
who arc, in general, a tali, florid, and comely race. Scrofulous affec- 
tions, indeed, are common among ihole whe; inhabit the wctteil parts, 
and live poorly ; and confumptions ariling from this caufe arc very 
frequent. 

PRODUCTIONS. 

The grain principally cultivated is oats, which, when grountl to 
meal, is the principal food of t!ie labouring clafs, cfpccially in the 
northern ami cafleru parts of the county. A good deal of barley, and 
fomc wheat, is grown in Low Furnel's, the Fddc, and in the fouth- 
weflcrn parts of the county ; but, on the whole, it is fuppoled that 
Lancalhire does not raife more than one quarter of the grain it con- 
fumes. 1 he lands near the great low ns are chiefly employed in paflurage ; 
and at a greater dilhince, a large portion of the ground is in paihirage anel 
meadow. A great number of tows are kept near tlic towns for tiic pur- 
pofe of fupplying tliem with milk and butter. C'onliderable quantities 
of chcefc are all'o made in Ibme. parts, of which the mofl: in repute is 
that from the ncighljourhood of Leigh and Newhorough, which is 
jnild and rich, and particularly valued for toailing. Euttermilk is a 
great article of food among tlie poor in this county, either mixed with 
oatmeal or potatoes, or drank at meals with water. 


'I'hat ineUin'iable 
•lict in Lanca{iiirc 


root, the potatoe, was long an article of common, 
and Cliellurc, before it w'as knowm otlicrwifc* than 
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ns a garden vegetable in moft other parts of the kingdom ; and thefe 
counties arc ftill peculiarly celebrated for the fineft and moft produdtive 
kinds. The beft in this county are fuppofed to grow in the light faiidy 
foil of Ibme of the fca-coaft pariflics, erpccially the Mcales near Orm- 
llcirk. It is imagined that they were originally introduced into thefe parts 
from Ireland, where Sir Walter Raleigli, w'ho brought them from 
America, had cultivated rlemj burnt prefent large quantities arc fen t 
iVom the Lancalhire ports to Dublin. 

With refjic^t to woods, it iu with difliculty that trees of any kiiul 
can he reared near the lea on account of the violence of the vveftern 
winds. In Funicfs many acres of coppice w’ood arc cut down in rota- 
tion every i $ years, and burned into charcoal for the ufe of the fmelt- 
ing furnaces. Towards the centre of the county arc feme thriving 
woods with good timber ; a confidcrable quantity is alfo grown in 
hi'dgc rows ; but on the whole, the growth of timber trees is on the 
decline, except in plantatinns about gentlemens* fc.ats. Of late years, 
the alder has l econie an avficle of confeqncnce, both on account of the 
peciiliu) f'ltni lst)! its food for making fmootlt poles for hanging cotton 
yam to dry, as tor its bark which is u fed for dying, and fells at nearly 
id. per pound. yMders are planted on the loofc grounds on the fide 
of the Duke of Briilgcwatci’s canal by w’ay of fccuring the hanks, 
and proved in oilier retpedfs a valuable plantation. O/iers arc 

found to be a \ery valuahlc produdlion on account of the demand for 
ihem in making hampers, 6:c, 

i 

l -ancanvire is pofTefted of a peculiar breed of horned cattle, which 
forms a variety of the l/incolnlhire, being of fmallcr fi'/e, with wide 
fpreading luirns and ftniighr backs. 'Flitir liair is finely curled, and 

D 2 the 
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the elegance and n-gularity of their fliape render this the moft bcantii* 
ful race of cattle this kingdom produces. The tradt adjacent to Gar- 
flang is the principal feat of this breed. 

But tew Iheep are kept in the fouthern part af the county, except 
thole purchafed by butchers, or fed by gentlemen on their grounds. 
In the northern parts, llieep arc bred and kept upon the moors and 
mountains. There is alfo a breed called the Warton or Silv’cr-dale 
llieep, which is much ellccmcd for the flavour of its flclh, finenefs of 
wool, and tendency to fatten. 

A greater number of liorles has been bred of late years than> formerly, 
owing to the increafed demand ; but much attention has not been paid 
to the breed. Strong horfes arc moft in ufc for ordinary purpofes. 
The flock of fwine is generally purchafed from herds brought out of 
the neighbouring counties, or from Wales and Ireland. 

I'hat beautiful fifli, the Charr, {Umbla) which is a native of the 
Jakes of the northern and mountainous parts of Europe, is found alfo 
in Winder-meer and Conifton-water. Mr. Pennant fays, that tlic 
largcft and moft beautif ul fpecimens of this fifli which he ever law 
u cre taken in Winder-meer, and fent him under the names of cafe charr,, 
gelt charr, and red charr. On the clofeft examination he could not dif- 
cover any fpecific differences between thefc, and therefore conlidcrs them 
as a variety of the fame fpecics. There is, however, a remarkable, 
difference in their time of fpawning. The cafe charr fpavvns about 
Michjvelmas, and chiefly in the river Brathy, which, uniting with ano- 
ther called the Row thay, falls into the northern end of the lake. The 
Brathy has a bhek rocky bottom j tlut of the Rowthay is bright fand, 

and 
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and the charr are never obfcrved to enter it. Some of them, however, 
Ipawn in the lake, but only in its ftony parts. They arc fuppofed to 
be in perfedtion about May, and continue fo all the fummer, yet are 
rarely caught after April. The red charr fpawns from the beginning of 
January to the end of March. They are never known to afeend the 
rivers, but lie in thole parts of the lake where the bottom is fmooth 
and fandy, and the water w’armeft. They are taken in the greateft 
plenty from the end of September to the end of November, and are 
much more cftccmed for eating than the former. The Conifton charr 
are reckoned very fine, and are fiihcd later than thole of Winder-mccr, 
and continue longer in die fpringv 

Salmon are found in all the Lancalliirc rivers. Smelts,, called here 
fparlings, come in great Ihoals up the Merfcy to fpawn in the fpring, 
but not as long as there is any fnow water in the river. They are rc- 
markalily large and fine dicrc. The graining is a filh fuppoled peculiar 
to the Merfcy ; it much lelemblcs a dace, but is more flender, with a 
draightcr back. 

MINERALS. 

The nioft valuable mineral produdlion of Lancalliirc is coal, the 
great jilenty of which has been a conlidcrable encouragement to the fet- 
(lemcnt of manufacUires in the county. Th^ abound moll in the two 
louthcrn hunvlreds of Well Derby and Salford, and the atijacent eallcrn 
one of Blackburn. '1 he traCls containing them run from the north- 
call to the fouth-well. None are met with north of the Kibble; and 
all the fca-coall pafts northvvanfs arc fupplictl by means of the river 
Douglas, which carries the coals from the neighbourhood of Wigan to 
the mouth of the Ribble. The kinds of coal are as s arious, as the 

quantity 
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is abundant. The greater part are quick-burning, not caking or turn- 
ing to cinders, but leaving a light white alb ; there arc, however, 
coals of a difterent quality, excellent for the fmith’s ufc. One of the 
moft noted fpecies of coal is that termed cannel, or kennel, which 
looks alnioft like piure bitumen, is highly inflammable, fplits with a 
fine polilhed furfatur not foiling the fingers, and is occafionally 
w rought into figures and toys. It burns rapidly when llirred, yielding 
a bright flame, and crackling ; but if left to itfelf, it folders tegetkiCr, 
and keeps in a fmotliering fire for a long time. The Lancafliire coals 
arc chiefly ufed i.n the county and the adjacent parts of Chefhire; but 
fomc are exjvu'ted from Liverpool, and this quantity is incrcafed fince 
the emul from that port to Wig;in has afforded a more cc'pious fujiply.. 

There arc quarries of flone of diflerent kinds in various parts of the 
county. Near Lancafler is an extenfive quarry'^ of free-flone wliich ad- 
mits of a fine polifli. The town is built of it. Flags anti grey flatcs 
arc tlug at Holland near Wigan. 'Lhe beff fcy'the flones are got at 
Ruinsford, and alio fine pipe clay'. Lime-flone is found in abundance 
in the northern and north-eaflern diflridls ; but no calcareous earth, ex- 
cept in marl, is met with tow ards the fouthem parts, a fmall quantity 
of Jirne-flonc pebbles upon the biuiks of the Mcrfey excepted- There 
are few other mineral produdlions, except in the detached difiridt of 
Furnefs. This is properly a mineral tradt. Its lower parts yield quan- 
tities of iron flone, w'hieh is partly fmeltctl upon the fpot, partly ex- 
ported. In tltc hilly parts arc mines of copper and lead ; and there 
are quarries of fine blue flate, which is a confidcrable article of expor- 
tation. At Anglezark, a little to tlie call of Chorley, is a lead mine 
at prefent worked, though to a fmall extent. It is the only mine in 
England known to yield that curious mineral the Aerated Barytes, of 

which 
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which a particular account is given in a paper by Mr. James Watt, 
jiui. printed in the 3d vol. of the Manchejier Tranfabllons . 

PROPERTY. 

Since the introdudtion of manufadlurcs, property has become more 
minutely divided. But there rcmain proprietors who hold ver)' exten- 
livf poffeflions ; and the remark of Camden, of the number of ancient 
families which bear the names of the places w here they refidc, is Hill 
applicable to this county. The yeomanr).', formerly numerous and 
refpedtable, have greatly diminillied of late, many of them having en- 
tered into trade : but in their Head, a number of fmall proprietors 
have been introduced, w hofe chief lubfiHcnce depends upon manufac- 
tures, but who have purchafed land round their houfes, which they 
cultivate by way of convenieuee and variety. 

In moH towniliips there is one farm. Hill iliflinguiflied by the name 
t)f the Old I lail, or nianoj-lioule (the former refnlence of the great 
]>iopnctt>r oi tlic dii'lrict), wbivh is of larger extent than any of the 
neighbouring larnis ; few of tlum, Iiouever, execed 60 J flatutc 
acres; a.nd many iloju'f ri.icli aco. I he more general ijzc of farms is 
from 50 down to 20 acres, or even as much only as vvill keep a hurfc 
or Cow. 


l>uf few op,en‘ or common fa 1,1'- arc now rcrnaini'og, t:ic inconveni- 
em ies attending them having eaulerl gn at exertions to elfeel a diviflon 
of property, fo that each individual might have liis grounds contiguous, 
and cultivate them after his own method. The cnelofiires arc in gene- 
ral veiy finidl, lo as fo oceafion much lot's of ground in hcdgis and 
lenci-s, and in fomc me;ifure to obilruct the free arltiou of the fun and 


air. 
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air. In the lands of large proprietors, however, this fault is amending. 
There can be no doubt tliat in this county^ inclofure has increafed popu- 
lation. 

CIVIL AND ECCLESIASTICAL DIVISIONS. 

The people of Lancalhirc were comprehended under the Roman de- 
nomination of BriganieSf which included the inhabitants of Jl tlie 
northern part of England. In like manner they comprized part of the 
Saxon kingdom of Northumberland. The diftridl was named by the 
Saxons Lonkaflerfeyrt. It had its particular lords under the Norman 
government, and gave the title of earl to Edmund, younger fon of 
Henry III. ; a fucce/for of whom was created duke by Edward III. 
On his death without ifliic male, the fimc king created Jolin of Gaunt, 
his fourth fon, (who had married the heirefs of the laft po/TcH'or) dulu* 
of Lancafter, and advanced the county to the dignity of a palatinate in 
his favour. The patent for this purpofe grants to the duke his court of 
chancery to be held within the county, his juftices for holding the pleas’ 
of the crown and all other pleas relating to common law, and finally, 
“ all other liberties and royalties relating to a county palatine^ as freely 
and full}" as the earl of Chefier is known to enjoy them W'ithin the 
county of Chefler.” Jolin of Gaunt was fiiccceded in his dukcdt)m by 
his fon Henry" of Bohngbroke, who afurwards aft ended the throne un- 
der the title of Hcniy I\\ This king, by authority of jiarliament, 
fecured to his Ix'irs the pofl'eflion of this inheritance, with all its rights 
and liberties, in the fame manner as he received it before he came to 
the crown. Henry V, annexed to this duchy the great efiafes which 
fell to him iji right of his mtrther, daughter and tva-lieirefs of Hum- 
phrey Bohun, earl of Hereford, biiice that time, the ditchv of Lan- 
d-'tifcr^ comprei lending, bclidcs the county of Lancafier, great efiates 

in 
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in various parts of the kingdom, has fubfiftcd, as a feparate poflcflion 
belonging to the kings of England, having its own chancellor, attor- 
ney, receivers, and other officers. The law offices for the county pa- 
latine are held at Prcllon. 

With rcfpedl to common judicial adminiftration, Lancafliire is a part 
of the noathern circuit, and the affizes for the county arc heJil twice a 
year at the county-town, Lancaftcr. 

Lancafliire fends 1 4 members to parliament, provides 800 men to 
the national militia, and pays only five parts out of the 513 of the 
land-tax of England. 

The county is diviiled into flx hundreds, viz. thofc of Salford, 
W'efl: Derby, Leyiand, Blackburne, y\monnderncfs, aand Lonfdale. 
1 liey .are fubdivided into the following townfliips : 


.MiinclicfUT, 

S.illortl, 

Strt'ilord, 
'VVithiiiglon, 
lic-aton Norris, 
Cliorlton Row. 
RciKlini, 

Clurtham, 

orlb'v, 

Clifbn), 

• Pays 


S A L i‘ o R D HunJrccL 

Barlou, 

IVndli.ton, 

PiMicllelMirj , 

Urinliun. 

I'lixton, 

Freftw i( 1), 

Pilkington, 

Oldluiin, 

Ri>ytoM, 

C'badderton, 

of the county rates ; ralfcs 2( 
K 


Crompton, 

Albton, 

Ilundersfield, 

Calileton, 

Spotlaud, 

Biilterworlli, 

Bolioii with banilels, 
'i\ir!on with Long- 
wortli, 

F.ilgw ortb with Iianilets, 
3 miliiia men. 


Harwood, 
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Harwood with hamlets, 

llulton parva. 

Heaton, Horwich, and 

Blackrod with Alpull, 

middle. 

Halliwell, 

RivingtoiijLollock, and 

Weft Haughton, 

Radcliffe, 

/ViigU'zark, 

Famworth, Ruinfworth, 

Bury with hamlets, 

Ilulton magna. 

and Kcrflcy, 

Tottington. 


West Derby Hundred, 

* 

Wigan, 

Parr, 

Woolfton and Pool ton, 

Ince and Pemberton, 

Sutton, 

Rixton and Glafslirook, 

Holland and Dalton, 

Widnes and Appleton, 

Leigh and Pennington,. 

Hindley and Abram, 

Bold, 

Atherton, 

Billinge, Orrcll, and 

Cuerdley and Crouton, 

Weft Leigh, 

Winftanley, 

Ditton and Penketh, 

Btftlbrd, 

Haigh, 

Sankey, 

Aftley, 

Winwick and Hulme, 

Walton and Fazakcrlcy, 

Tildcftcy with Shaeker- 

Newton, 

Formby, 

ley. 

Lowton and Kenyon, 

Derby, 

Cliildwall, 

Haydock and Gol- 

Liverpool, 

Hale and Halcwood, 

bourne. 

Kirkdale, 

Great Woolton, 

Alhtr»n in Mackcrficld, 

Bootle and Linaere, 

Little Woolton, 

Culchcth, 

Everton, 

Wavertree, 

Southworth, Croft, Mid- 

Ormtkirk, 

Speak, 

dleton, and Arbury, 

Burfehough, 

Garfton, 

Prcfcott, 

Latham, 

Allcrton, 

Whifton, 

Scaritbrick, 

Iluyton and Robey, 

Rainhill, 

Bickerfteth andSkelmcrf- 

Knowfley, 

Eeclcdon, 

dale. 

Tarbock, 

Rainford, 

Warrington, 

Ilallfiill, 

Windle, 

Burtonwood, 

Melling, 


* Pays iVer of the county rates ; ratfcs 202 militia men. 
1 


Down 
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Oown Ilollaud, 

Inco, Blundell, and Lit> 

rett, and Ford, 

Lydiatc, 


tie Croiby, 

Aughton, 

Maghull, 


Thornton andGreatOrof' 

North Meales, Crolby, 

Sephton, Netherton, and 


and Birkdale, 

Lunt, 


Lithcrland, Ayntree, Or- 

Altcar. 



Leyland Hundred. 


Lcylund, 


Hclkclh, and Bccon- 

Duxbury and Adling- 

Euxton, 


fall. 

ton. 

llogliton, 

Withnall, 

Bretherton and IJlvcf- 

Penwortham and Hut- 

WJiccltonj 

and HeU' 

walton. 

ton, 

i>«y. 


Slandifli with Lan^^trt'c, 

Longton, 

Clayton, Cuerden, and 

Copull and Worthi ngton, 

Farrington andHowick, 

AVIiittli' in llieW oods, 

Heath Charnock, and 

Ecclefton and Hclldn, 

C'rofion and RufFord, 

Anderton, 

Wrightington and Par- 

Tarlcton, Much IIoolc, 

Charnock Richard, 

bold, 

and Little IIoolc, 

Skevington, and A^'alfli 

Bindlc, 

Muwdcfley, 

Brifpliam, 

Wliittle, 

Chorley. 


Bl.\ckbvrne Hundred. 

Blackbiirne, 


Cl it iger. 

Hapton, 

IMcarliy, 


Hallingden, 

Burnley, 

All ham, 


Ofbaldcflon, 

Padiham, 

Duwnhara, 


Baldcrflone, 

Samlclbury, 

Clitberot^, 


Cijcrdalc, 

Livelay wilhTockholcs, 

("hathurnc, 


Siinonflonc, 

Ofuiiidfwiflc, 

Worfton, 


I-ittIc llaruood. 

Aighton, Bailey, and 

Church, 


f heat A Little Vvaidlcton, 

C’haidgley, 


• Pays Tin of the county rates ; raifes 44 militia men. 
t Pays i'*e of the county rates ; raifes 123 ntilitia men. 

E 2 
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SalUbury, 

Marfden, 

Witton, 

Huntcoat, 

Over Darwen, 

Twiflon, 

Chipping, 

Whilpfhire with Dink- 

Whallcy, 

BrereclifF with Extwifle, 

ley, 

Walton in le dale. 

Great Harwood, 

Clayton in le dale. 

Bolland Forefl, 

Billington, 

Wifwall, 

Pendlc Foreft, 

Claydon in Ic moors, 

Colne, 

Ightenhill Park, 

Nether Darwen, 

Worflhome, 

Heyhoufes, 

Thornlcy with Wheat- 

Dutton, 

Trawden, 

ley, 

Mitton, Ilenthornc and 

Rolfendale, 

Rifhton, 

Colecotes, 

Old Accrington, 

Foulrlgg, 

Read, 

New Accrington. 

Plcafington, 

.Ribeheftcr with Dil- 


Mcllor with Ecclefhill, 

worth. 


Amounderness Hundred.* 

Prefton, 

Whittinghani, 

Weeton with Prcctl.', 

Barton, 

Garflang, 

Mcdlargh with Wc- 

Broughton, 

Catterall, 

fhara. 

Lea, 

Bilfborough, 

Newfliam, 

Aihton, 

Claughtoii, 

Trayles, 

I'^ithwick, 

Kirkham, 

Great and Little Single- 

Grimfargh with Brock 

Wetlby' with Plumpton, 

ton, 

holes. 

Clifton, 

Wood Plumpton, 

Ribblcton, 

Newton with Scales, 

L)’thom, 

Haighton, 

Freckleton, 

Grccnhalgh witli Thif- 

Elfton, 

Warton, 

Icton, 

AlAon with Ilotherfall, 

BriningwitliKellamcrgh, 

Elfwick, 

Goofiiargh, 

Ribby with Wrea, 

Poulton, 


• Pays tW of the county rates } raifes 64 militia men* 

4 Thornton> 
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Thornton, 

Marion, 

Hardhorn with Newton, 
Carlclon, 

Little Ecdcflon witli 
Larbreek, 


Lanraflcr, 

Caton witlj Claughton, 
Middleton, 

Talhara with Ircby, 
Lock, 

Skirlon, 

Whittington, 

Ellcll, 

Urlwick, 

Burrow, 

Slyiu: with Hcfl, 

Kirby Irclotli, 

Pennington, 

l/jcli', 

Ponlloii, Bare and Tor- 
ritholme, 

Scotl’orth, 

* Pays A'5, 


Great Eccleflon, 

Intkip with Sowerby, 
Bitpham witli Norbreck, 
Layton with Warbreck, 
Hatnblcton, 

Stalmin with Staynall, 

Lonsdale Hundred* 
Ulvcrflonc, 

Carnforth and Burn- 
wick, 

Aldingham, 

Holker, 

Nctlicr Kcllctt, 

Buck with AldclifFc, 
Warton, 

Causficld, 

Tunftall, 

Melling with Wreaton, 
Wrea, 

Wc'nnington, 

Arkholinc witlc Cawood, 
Honibv, 

Heaton with OxclitFc, 
Bolton, 


29 

Prccfall with Hackintall, 
Upper Raweliffe, 

Outer Raweliffi*, 
MycrC'ough Forefl, 
Blcadalc Foreft. 


Dalton with Hutton, 
Hal ton, 

Overton, 

Y cala nd with Silverdale, 
GrcfHngham, 

Afliton, 

Tluirnham, 

Farlcton, 

Dalton w ith P'urnets, 
He) tliain, 

Alitlnvaite lower, 

upper, 

Broughton, 

Cockcrhain, 

Oxcrkcllct, 

Quarmoor, 

Wyerfdale, 


of the county rates ; raifes 74 militia men. 


With 
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With rcfpc<ft to ecclenaftical jurifdiiStion, Lancafhirc is part of the 
dlocefe of Chefter, and is divided in tlic following manner ; 

ARCHDEACONRY OF CHESTER. 

Deanry of Manchester. 


Parifli Churches. 

1 

Chapels, &c. 

Patrons. 

Alhlou-undcr-liiic, R. 

Hey or Lccs, 

Mofley, 

Staylcy-bridgc, 

E. of Stamford, 

Re6lor of Aflitoii. 

Ditto. 

£. of Stamford. 

Bur}', R. 

^ am m 

St. John's Bur}', 
Heyvvood, 

Holcombe, 

Edcnficld, 

E. of Derby. 

RcAor of Bury. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Bolton le moors, V. 

Little Bolton, 
Blackroad, 

BradHiaw, 

Turton, 

Walmflcy, 

Rivington, 

Bifhop of ChefItT. 

G. Gartfide, Erij. 

V, of Bolton. 

Ditto. 

M. Green, Elej. 

V. of Bolton. 

Inhabitants. 

Dean, V. 

Horwich, 

Wefi Houghton, 

The King. 

V. of Dean. 

Ditto. 

Eccles, V. 

Ellcnbrook, 

The King. 

D. of Bridgewater. 

F'lixton, Cur. 


Preb. Flixton. 

Middleton, R. 

Afliworth, 

Ld. Suihcld. 

W. Egerton, Efi|. 

Cockey 
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Parifli Churches* 

Chapels, &c. 

Patrons. 


Cockey, 

R. of Middleton. 

Manchcller, Cull. ch. 

- 

Warden, by the king ; 

— — , St. Anne’s, R. 


4 fellows and z chap 
lains, by the College. 
B. of Chefler. 

, St. John’s, R. 

- - -. 

Maneheftcr College. 

, St. Mary’s, R. 

.. _ - 

Ditto. 

— St. Paul’s, Cur. 

. _ - 

Ditto. 

* 

Ardwick,. 

Ditto. 


Birch, 

J. Dickenfon, Efq. 


Blakeley, 

Manchcller College. 


Cholcrton or Chorllon, 

Ditto. 


Deal ton. 

Ld. Grey dc Wilton. 


Didfl)uiy^, 

W. Broom, Efq. 


Got! on or Gorton, 

Manchcller College. 


Heaton Norris, 

Ditto*. 


Newton, 

Ditto. 


Salford, 

J. Gore Booth, Etij. 


Stretford, 

Manchcller College. 

Radcliffc, R. 

_ _ _ 

Ld. Grey dc Wilton. 

Prcfiwieh with Old- 

- - _ 

Rev. James Lyon. 

ham, R. 

Oldham St. Marj', P. 

R. oC Prellwich, Bury, 


Ringley, 

and Middleton. 

Ditto. 


Shaw, 

R. of Preflwich. . 

i 

Unfworth, 

Ditto. 


Roy ton. 

Ditto. 


Hollingwood, 

Ditto. 


Oldham chap. 

Ditto. 


Ruchclalcy 

* Other churches hare been ercAed or are now ere£^ing in Manchcftcr. 
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Farilh Churcheit 
Rochdalcj V. 


Aughton, R. 
ChildwaU, 


Ilallfal, R. 


Iluyton, V. 
Leigh, V. 


Norihmcols, R. 
Ormikirk, V. 


Prefcott, V. 
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Chapels, tcc. Patrons. 

. Archb. Canterbury 


Rochdale, 

V. Rochdale. 

Friarmere, 

Ditto. 

Hundersfield, 

Ditto. 

Littlcborough, 

Ditto. 

Milnrow, 

Ditto. 

Todmerden, 

■ Ditto. 

Whitworth, 

Ditto. 


Deanry 0/ Warrington. 


Hale, 

Garflon, 

w 

**, m ^ 

Maghull, 

Mclling, 

- f 

- - ai 

Afllcy, 

Athcrlon or Cliowbcnt, 

I^Tlhatii (lorn, c'linp. 
Skclnicrfdale, 

St. Ilclcn’.s in Windle, 
Earn worth, 


T. Plumbc, Efq. 

B. of Chcher. 

J. Bhickburiie, Efq. 
Heirs of Topham Beau- 
c'lerk, lllq. 

C. Mordaiint, Efq. 

R. of Halfall. 

Ditto. 

Ltl. Sephton. 

Starkey and Gwilliin, 
Inhabitants. 

— ■ ■ Gwillim, Elq. 
Rev. J. Baldwin. 

E. of Derby. 

R. W, Bootle, Elq. 

V. of Ormfkirk. 

King's Coll. Canib. 

V. of Prefcott. 

Ditto. 

Raiuford, 
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ParUh Churchei. 

Chapels, &c. 

Patrons. 


Rainford, 

V. of Prefcott. 


Sankey, 

R. V. Atherton Gwil- 
lym, Efq. 

Scphton, R. 




Croiby Magna, 

R. of Scphton. 

Walton, R. 

- 


, V. 


R. of Walton. 


Formby, 

Ditto. 


Toxteth Park, 

Ditto. 


Kirkby, 

Ditto. 


Well Derby, 

Ditto. 

Liverpool two mciiie- 
ti''s, R, (St. Peter and 

Rielimond, 

Corporation of Liverp. 

St. Nich'jlas.) 

M • 

Ditto. 

« 

St. George's, Liverpool, 

Ditto. 


St. Paul’s, ditto. 

Ditto. 


St. Tliomas’s, ditto, 

Ditto. 


Altcar cur. 

E. of Scphton. 

Warrington, R. 

- 

R. V. A. GwilI}'Tn, Efq. 


Burtonwood, 

R. of Warrington. 


Hollinfarc, 

Ditto. 


Trinity. Warrington, 

T. Lcgb, of Lyme, Efq. 

Wigan, R. 

- 

Sir li. Bridgeman. 


Billinge, 

R. of Wigan. 


St. George's Wigan, 

Ditto. 

i 

Ilii dley. 

Ditto. 


Holland, 

Ditto. 

Winwick, R. 

- 

E. of Derby. 

* Other churches have fince been ereRed in Liverpool. 

“ 

F 

Afliton, 
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Farilh Chuichei* 

Cbapdi, &c» 

Patroni. 


Ailiton, 

R. of Wimvick. 


Newcliureh, 

R. of Winwick. 


Lowton, 

Ditto. 


Newton, 

DeANRY of BtACKBURNE. 

T. Lcgh, Efq. 

Blackbume, V. 

n « * 

Arch. Canterb. 


Balderilon, 

V. of Blackburnc. 


Darwen, 

Ditto. 


Harwood, 

Ditto. 


Lango, 

•Law or Lowchurch, or 

Ditto. 


Walton in Ic Dale, 

Ditto. 


Sarnlefbury. 

Ditto. 


Tockholes, 

Ditto. 

Whallcy, V. 


Arc’hb. Canterb. 


Accrington, 

V. of Wlialley, 


Altham, 

Aflieton Curzon, Efq. 


Bwmley, 

p ■■■--■ Cafllc, dcmolifti- 
cd (the profits given to 
Whitwcll.) 

E. Townley, Efq. 


Clmrchkirk, 

A. Curzon, Efq. 


Clithero, 

Ditto. 


Colne, 

V. of Whalley. 


Downham, 

A. Curzon, Efq. 


Hafiingden, 

Ditto. 


Goodfhaw (under Hafi 

V. of "Wliallcy. 


lingden,) 



Holme (under Burnley,) 

Ditto. 


Marfdcn 
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^iib Cbufthei. 

Chapels, &c; 

Pati'ons. 


Marfdcn (under Colne,) 

V. of WhalKy. 


Newell nrch in Pcndle, 

A. Curzon, Eup 

-tf' 

Ncwfhurch in Rofen- 



dule. 

V. of Whallcy. 


Fadiham, 

Lcgcnilrc Starkie, Efq. 


Whitwell, 

Deanry of Leylaud. 

V. of Whallcy. 

Croflon, R. and V. 

- - » 

Rev. Dr. Mailer. 


Bcconfall, 

R. of Croflon, 


Choricy, 

Ditto. 


Ruf Forth, 

Ditto. 


Tarlcton, 

T. Legh, Efq. 

Brindlc, R. 

• • 

D. of Dtwonfliire. 

Ecclcfton, R. 

- 

R. Whitehead, Eltp 


Douglas, 

R. of Ecelctlou. 

Lcyland, V. 


Rev. T. Baldwin. 


Euxton, 

V, of Lejland. 


Hcapy, 

Ditto. 

lloolc, R. 

- 

Mr. Barton of Ormlkirk. 

Pcnwortham, pcrp. cur. 


Mr. Barton of Penwor- 

tham. 


Longton, 

Ditto. 

Slandifli, R. 

- 

Mr. Standllh. 


Copull, 

S, Crookc, Elip 

ARCHDEACONRY OF RICHMOND. 

f 

DeANRY of Amo UNUER NESS. 


Chipping, R. and V. 

- - ^ 

B. of Chefler. 

Garfiang, V. 

- - • 

Trullcejof Mr. Pedder, 


P z 

Gai- 
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Farilh Cburdiei. 

Kirkham, V. 


Cockerham, V. 

Biipham, perp. cur. 
Lancaflcr, V. 


Lyrtiain, perp. cur. 
Poultoii, V. 
Preflon, V. 


Chapels, be. 
Garftang, 

KUing, 

Goofenargh, 

Hambleton, 

Lund, 

Ribbey with Wray, 
Singleton, 

Warton, 

Whitechapel, 

EllcII, 

Sliirehcad, 

Admarfli, 

Caton (Lonfdalc dcanry) 
Greffingham (ditto) 

St. John, Lancafler, 
Littledalc (under Caton) 
Overton, 

Poulton, 

Stalmin, 

WyretUalc, 


Broughton, 

St. Laurence, (domcA.) 
St. George, PreAon, 


PatFOM* 

V. of GatAang. 

G. Hornby, Efq. 

ChriA Ch. Coll. Oxon. 
V. of Kirkham. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Mr. Shaw. 

V. of Kirkham. 

Ditto. 

F. Charteris, Efq. 

V. of Cockerham. 

Ditto. 

B. Helketh, Efq. 

Dr. Marton. 

V. of LancaAer. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Inhabitants. 

V. of LancaAer. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Prior, of Durham. 

R. HeAceth, Efq. 

Sir H. Hoghton. 

Ditto. 

Mr. Shuttleworth. 

V. of PreAon. 

Grimfargh^ 
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Parifh.Chnrchei. 

Chapels, See, 
Grimlkrgh, 

Patrons. 

V. of Prefton. 

Ritx:hefter, 

* 

B. of Clieflcr. 


Longridge, 

Stidd, 

Sir IJ. Hogliton. 

V. of Ribchefter. 

St.MicliaersonW jtc, V. 

Copp, 

Wood Plumplon, 

Mr. Swainfon. 

V. of St. Michael’s. 

Ditto. 

Deanry ^Furness and Cartmell. 

Aldliigham, R. 

Dendron, 

The King. 

R. of Aldingham. 

Dalton^ V. 

Irclith, 

Rainllde, 

Walncy (ifland) 

The King. 

V. of Dalton. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Cartincll, perp. cur. 

Cartmcll Fell, 
I^lookl)orougli, 

Liiidall, 

Stavdey, 

Field Jirouglilon, 

B. of Chefler. 

I>. Cleo. Cavendirti. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Cur. of Cartnidl. 

Coultun, ])cqr. cur. 

Tinflhwait or F'inflh- 

\vail, 

Rj ifland. 

Inha!)itanls and owners 
pa)'ing fal.iry. 

Cur. of Coulton. 

Ditto. 

Hawkflicad, iH'rp. rurf 

Saltcrthwaitc, 

The King. 

Lund Owners. 


IDcan and Ch. York. 


Broughlon, 


Kirkby Irclitli, V. 
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Parilb Chorchei. 

Chapels, &c. 

Patroni. 


Broughton, 

ElUier Sawrey. 


Scathwaitc and Dunner- 



dale. 

W. Penny, Efip 


Woodland, ] 

Land Owners. 

Pennington, perp. cur, _ ^ - 

The King. 

Ulvcrilon, pcrp.fur. 

- _ - 

W. Bradyll, Efq. 

• 

Blawith, 

Ditto. 


ConiAon, 

Inhabitants. 


Lowick, 

W. F. Blcncowc, Efq 


Torver, 

Cur. of Ulvcrfion. 

Vrfwick, V. 

- 

Inhabitants. 


• 

Deakry of Kirkby Lonsdale. 

Claughton, R. 


T. Lcgh, Efq. 

Tatham, R. 

- 

Fr. Chartcris, Efq. 


Tatham Fell, 

R. of Tatham. 

Whittington, R, 

•• s« ■» 

Rev. G. Hornby. 

Mclling, V. 

^ w 

The King. 


Archolra, 

V. of Melling. 


Hornby, 

F. Chartcris, Efq. 

T.unflall, V, 

^ m m 

Heirs of Mrs. Borret. 


Leek, 

V. of Tunftall. 


Deanry 0/ Richmond. 


Bolton in the Sands, 

V. - - - 

B. of ChcAer. 


Over Kellct, 

Mr. Lcapor and Inhab. 


II. General 
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l\.-^Ceneral Account of CHESHIRE. 

^HESHIRE is bounded by Lancafhire on the whole northern fide, 
except a fmall point to the north-eaft where it touches Yorkfiiirc ; 
by Derbyfiiire and Staffordfliire on the cart ; by Shropfli ire and a de- 
tached part of Flintlhire on the fouth ; by Denbighlhire and tlie reft of 
Flintlhirc on the well, touching alfo upon the Iriflx fea at its north-weft- 
ern extremity. 

The form of this county is diftinguifhed by two horns or projedlions 
running eaft and weft from its northern fide ; one of which is made by 
the hundred of Wirral lying between the eftuaries of the Merfcy and 
Dee, the other by a part of Macclesfield hundred, puftiing out between 
Derbylhircand Yorkfliire. A line drawn from the extremities of thele 
two projedlions, meafures 58 miles ; but the extent of the county 
from eaft to weft a('rofs its middle, does not exceed 40 miles. Its 
greateft extent from north to fouth is about 30 miles. It contains 
about 1040 fquare miles, or 665,600 acres. 

Face of the Country . — Cbeftiirc is for the moft part a flat country, 
whence it has obtained the name of the Fate Royal of England, though 
this name properly refers to its central part, in which was fituated the 
Abbey of Vale Royal, founded by Edward I. The principal hilly 
part is on the eaftem border, where a chain of hills, I’ome of them 
of confiderable height, runs along its confines with Derbyftiire 
and the north of Staffordfliire, and joins the mountainous diftridls of 
thole counties. There is likewife a lower and narrower chain of emi- 


nences. 
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nenccs, which beginning at Hcliby and Overton, near Frodfliam, in 
bold promontories above the Mcrfey, runs fouthward acrofs the forcft of 
Delamcrc, to Tarporlcy, ftarts up in the infulated rock of Beefton, and 
again appearing in the wooded Broxton hills, at length links in the 
vale of the Dee on the borders of Denbighlhire. About a mile to the 
fouth of Altringham rifes an elevated tradt of ground called Bowden 
downs, which extends to a conlidcrable dilhtnce from call to weft. Its 
weftern extremity is covered with the wood of Dunham park. Bow- 
den church is lituated on the fummit of this trad:, from whence there 
is a moft extenfive view of a large part of Chefliire and the fouthem 
part of Lancafliire. In various other parts the furfacc is varied by ri- 
lings and depreflioits j but the genenil charader is unanimated ftatnefs. 
Finir-fifths of the bounty arc probably not elevated more than from lOO 
to 200 feet above the level of the fca, , 

Many ftreams wind through its levels, moft of which take their 
courl’e northwards to join the great bordering river, the Mcrfey, TIus 
tve lhall firft trace. 


RIVERS. 

The Mcrfey takes its origin from a conflux of fmall ftreams near the 
jundion of Chefliire with Derby fliire and Yorklhire, and firft forms 
the caftern limit of the eaftern hom of Chefliire, under the name of the 
F-therow river. When arrived at the place where the Goyt meets it 
coming from the fouth, tlicy together, taking a middle diredion, flow 
acrofs the root of the horn (as it may be termed) and reach Stockport. 
Here the Tame^ which may be reckoned the other parent of the Merfey, 
and which forms the weftern limit of the eaftern hom, falls in. 
J^rom this jundion, the Merfey, under its proper name, forms the 
4 boundary 
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liDimdaiy between Lancafliire and Chefliire quite to the fca. It takes 
a veiy winding courfl*, receiving continual acceilions, of which the 
principal arc the river Irwcll out of Laucalhire, and the Bollin from 
Cheihire, both which join it on its way to Warrington. Below this 
town it foon widens, having a large (hallow channel, full at tide time, 
but exhibiting little except bare fand at low water. Oppofitc Runcorn 
it is fuddenly contra<5led by a tongue of land from the Lancafliire fide, 
forming Runcorn Gap. It then Iprcads again, and foon receives the 
large addition of the Weaver from the heart of Chelhire. With this 
it fvvclls into a broad e/luary, and taking a north-weflem courfe, dil~ 
cmbogucs into the Irilli channel below Liverpool. 

The Goj'/ rifes near the place where the road from Macclesfield to 
Buxton crofles the limits of the county, and it forms the boundary be- 
tween Chefliire and Derby (hire till it meets the Ethcrow river near Chad- 
kirk, as before deferibed. The united ftreams keep the name of Goyl 
till they reach the Mcrfey at Stockport. 

The Bollin rifes in the hilly moors to the fouth of Macclesfield, and. 
pafllng that towm, takes a north- weft courfc through Preftbuiy and Wil- 
.moflow, and joins the Mcrfey below Warburton. 

The Bane rifes near the jundlion of Derbyfliire and SuHbrdlhire 
with (Chefliire, and forming for fomc way the limit between the two 
lift counties, flows wefterly by Congleton and Holms-chapel, to Mid- 
dlcvvich, where it receives the Whcelock from the fouth. It then, 
turning northerly, pafles Davenhain in its courfc to Northwich, where 
it falls into the Weaver. 


G 


The 
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TEe JVheelock^ riling near Lawton on the borders of Staftordlhirei, 
flows a little to the foulh of SanJbach in its coiirfe to join the Dane at 
Middlcwich. 

The IFeaver^ the principal river of tlic middle of Chelhire, rifes on 
the edge of Shropfliirc, and holding a coiirfe almoll: dircdlly north, 
pafles Namptwich to Northwieh, where, receiving the Dane, it turns 
wefterly, and in a very winding courle, flows to Frod (ham-bridge, be- 
low which it mixes w ith the Merfey. 

The Dee, coming from Dcnbighfliire, reaches the border of Chc- 
fliire in the fouth-wcll, and forming for fomc way the limit of the two 
counties, pafl'es between Holt iuid Farndon, and runs diredtly north to 
Chefler. From this city it turns weflward ; and after flowing fonie 
miles in an artificial clianncl formed by embankment, at length fpre-ads 
into a broad cfiuary feparating Flintlhirc from the hundred of Wirral, 
and empties into the Irilh fea. 

'rhere arc in various parts of Chefhire fmall lakes or meers, of 
which the principal are BuJworth-mcer, Rojlhern-uicer, Mecr-meer, 
and Tatton-meer, all in liucklow luindreil, fomc mcers on Delamere 
forefl, Comher-mccr in Namptwich Inindrcd, and Bar-meer not far from 
Malpas. Several of thcfcarcof con fiderablc depth, and well furnilhed 
with filh. 


The proportion of cultivated to w’aftc land has been flated as fol- 
low*. : 


Arable, 
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Arable, meadow, pafture, &c. about 

Acres. 

- 615,000 

Waftc lands, heaths, commons, greens, woods. 

- 30,000 

Peat bogs and moffes, ----- 

zo,ooo 

Common fields, probably lefs than 

- 1,000 

Sea fands w'ithin the efluaiy of the Dee, - 

- 1 0,000 


676,000 


SOIL. 

There arc a great variety of foils in Chclliirc ; clay, fand, black 
moor or peat ; marl and gravel, in various intermixed proportions, 
abound in different parts of the county. The three firft, however, 
form the moft predominant parts in the generally prevailing foils, and 
of thefe the largcft proportion is a flrong retentive clay. The fub- 
llratum is generally rammel or clay, marl, fanil, gravel, or red rock ; 
but mofl commonly one of the two former, viz. clay or marl. The 
numerous molfcs, in.u fh)' meadows, and peat bogs, which abound in 
tlifferent parts of the county, leem futhcicntly to prove, that either clay, 
marl, or fome other uiuftuous earth, is very generally at no great depth 
below the furlace, 

STATE or PROPERTY and FARMS. 

There arc in C'hi-diire man)' vciy confiilerable iflatcs ptjflelfed by 
gentlemen who have relidencics wdthin the county ; and, indeed, it has 
been obferved, that no couruty in England has preferved more of the 
race of its ancient gentn'. The number of proprietors of land, pof- 
felling from 500 to 1000/. per annum rent, are alfo many. But the 
race of ycomanjy is fuppofed to be much diminilhed ; another fj)ccies 

G 2 of 
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of freeholder, however, has increafed in thofc parts bordering on Lan- 
cafliire and Yorkfliirc, where a number of Imall farms have been pur- 
chafed by the manufaiturers of cotton, &c. The tenure is almoft uni- 
vcrfally freehold. I'herc are forac few copyholds, or what may be 
called culVomary freeholds, paying fines and rents certain, in Maccles- 
field, llalton, and one or two other manors. The land is occupied in 
farms of various extent ; fome may contain 500 acres and upwards ; 
there are few, however, of more than 300 acres ; though the practice 
(but too frequently a pernicious one) of laying farms together, feems 
to be incrcafing. On the whole, it is probable that there is at leaft one 
farmer to every eighty llatute acres. 

AGRICULTURE and PRODUCTS. 

About three-fourths of the county is paftured or mown ; the other 
fourth is ploughed. The land is generally ploughed in rotation. The 
ufual cour/e for flifF clayey land is to plough four years ; firfi, oats ; 
Iccond, fallow for wheat; third, wheat; fourth, oats; and then laid 
down with clover or grafs feeds, or both, and pafiurcd five or fix years 
before it is again broken into tillage. Siuidy land is ploughed only three 
years, and frequently bears a crop every year.. 

The Manures are, marl, lime, farm-yard dung, and various kinds 
of compofl. On the eailcm part of the countr)*^, lime is chiefly ufed ; 
and on the weft and fouth, marl is the moft general manure, of which 
there are various forts, viz. the clay marl, the blue flatc marl, the red 
Hate marl, ftone marls, &c. The clay marl is fuppofed to prevail 
mofl. The quantity of marl ufed, varies according to its quality, and 
the quality and nature of the foil on which it is laid. The quantity is 
from one to two roods, each rood being feventy-two folid yards and 

jt upwards. 
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upwards, on an acre ; the expence of it filled into the cart is about 
two-pence a yard. Mad is generally laid upon the turf, and after the 
froft has had its efied: upon it, it is fometimes harrowed before the 
field is broken up. When lime is ufed, it is commonly mixed with 
gutter clods, fcourings of ditches, or foil ; and laid on the land for 
barley. Farm-yard dung is frequently mixed with the foil off the 
fides of lanes, with furrows drawn from between the butts of paf- 
turc land, with gutter clods, ditchings, &c. and to thefe, marl cr 
lime are fometimes added. Sand is frequently ufed as manure on ftiff 
lands with great fuccefs. 

Foul or dirtied fait is a mofi; excellent manure, either for paAure land 
or fallows, when properly incorporated with foil, or other fubfiances ; 
and it is much to be regretted, that fo large a quantity as 7 or 800 tons 
annually, in Chelliire alone, Ihould be loft to the community. The 
heavy duty laid upon refufe, or dirtied fait, almoft totally prevents its 
ufe for manure. 

The markets for the o\'crplus grain grown in Cheftiirc are chiefly 
Manchefter, Stockport, and Macclesfield. The oats are generally firil 
ground into meal, which is made into bread or cakes, and confumed in 
the N. E. of Chelliire and fouth of Lancaftiirev. 

Gn’eft crops, as winter food for cattle, are veiy little cultivated : thcro 
arc, however, very confiderablc quantities of potatoes and carrots 
grown on the north fide of, the county, which arc chiefly intended for 
the fiipply of the Lancalliirc markets. 


Potatoes 
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Potatoes arc cultivated in the parilh of Frodlham, with as much 
fuccefs, and probably to as great an extent, as in any other parifli in 
the kingdom. It is ellimated, that not lefs than 100,000 bulhcls of 
901b. weight, have annually, for fame years paft, been grown in this 
parifli i and a ready falc has generally been found for them, owing to 
the great demand for this root in Lancalhire, and to an cafy and cheap 
communication with Liverpool, by means of the river Merfey, and 
with Manchefter, by the duke of Bridgewater’s canal. In years of 
plenty, when the market is ovcrllocked with potatoes, and the price is 
fo low as one Ihilling per bufliel, confiderable quantities have been 
given to difiei-ent kinds of ftock, viz. to feeding cattle, milch^ cows, 
horfes and hogs. 

Dairies atui cattle . — The moft noted part for the produdion of cheefe 
is faid to lie in the neighbourhood of the Wiches, efpccially Narnptwich, 
w here tlic foil is more clayey than in other parts ; but there is more or 
lefs made in every part of the county. The bed: Chclhire chcelcs run 
from 60 to 140 pounds weight. I heir excellence depends partly on 
the fizc, and partly on various nice and minute circumdanccs in the 
making, only to be learned by experience, and which conftitute the 
art of the very able and careful dairy-women of this county. The 
•chcele is generally made ivith two meals milk, and that in dairies 
where two chcefes are made in a day. In the beginning and end of 
the feafon, three, four, and even five or fix meals are kept for the fame 
cheefe. The proportion of cream withheld from the milk before it is 
put together, varies ; but the general cuftom in the bed dairies is to 
take out about a pint of cream W'hcn two meal cheefes arc made, from 
/jie night’s milk ot twenty cows. The principal late improvement in 

3 cheefe- 
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chccfe^-making has been the mode of preparing the Jlcep or rennet^ by 
infufing all the maw-lkins at once, and fatumting the drained liquor with 
fait. The colouring of cheefe is SpaniHr amotta. On the dairy farms 
one woman fervant is generally kept to every ten cows, who is employ- 
ed in winter in fpinning and other houfehold bufinefs, but in milking 
is aflhled by all the other ferv'ants of the farm. The cheefe is chiefly 
fold in London, being exported from Cheftcr, Frodfliam-bridge, and 
Warringtt)n. The Liverpool merchants buy fomc. A good deal is 
difpofed of to country dealers in Yorkfliire and Lancalhire, and fume 
goes into Scotland. The cattle in Chcfliire are probably kept to a 
greater age than in moll other counties ; for as the chief objedt with the 
farmers is their milk, when they meet' with a good milker, they gene- 
rally keep it till very old. The proper llafon for calving is reckoned to 
be from the beginning of March to the beginning of May ; and du- 
ring thefe months more veal is probably fed in Chefliirc than in any 
oth.cr county, though generally killed young in order to fparc the milk. 
As cows arc kept chiefly for milking, and very few are fed, the far- 
mers arc kfb attentive to the beauty of their cattle than in many other 
counties, though they begin to be more curious in their breeds than 
lornitily. 

lloij'eSy Jfjeep, fivine . — The horfes employed in hufliandry are gene- 
rally of the lin !'.g black kind, the hell of which are piirchak vl in Der- 
hylhire. 'i'hc breed of the county is nothing remarkable, but has been 
improved by mixtures with the I^-icellcrlhire kinds. Few Ihcep arc 
kept on the farms ; uhu are kept, the farmers ihicfly pureltai'e in the 

t 

neighbouring ccunties. Laeh common or waf.c maintains a lew ; but 
on Dclamcre forcll great numbers are kept, v, hich are lu.aill, and of a 
linc-wooled kind. This breed lias been lately improved by enjiks 

V. ith 
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with tiw Hercfordfliirc. The breed of hogs ufually kept is a mixtui'e 
between the long and fliort-earcd. 

Woods and timber. — Cheiliire is in general a very woody county. 
It is probably owing to tliis circumftancc, and to the large fupply of 
hides from the manufadturing towns of Lancalhirc, that great numbers 
of tanners are fettled in it, particularly in the middle and north parts. 
Befides the hides of cattle flaughtered at home, they have a large fup- 
ply from Ireland. The oak bark, in order to prepare it for ufe, was 
formerly univerfally, and is now by many tanners, ground down by a 
heavy ftone wheel turned by a horfe. Inftead of this, leveral now ulc 
call-iron cylinders, between which the bark is palled, and is thus more 
completely ground with Icfs labour. Some experiments were lately 
made by an ingenious tanner in Afliley with the twigs and ends of the 
boughs of oak as a fubftitute for the bark. His fuccefs has been fuclr 
as to convince him that leather may be tanned with them almoll equally 
well as w ith the bark. The leather prepared in Chclhire is principally 
confumed in the circumjacent parts, and very little of it is exported. 
Befides the common ufe of it in llioes, boots, faddlcry, &c. a vciy 
confiderable quantity is employed in the machinery^ of the cotton ma- 
nufactory, for llraps, coverings for the rollers, &c. 

Some of the largcll oaks in the kingdom grow in Lord Stamford’y 
park at Dunham, 'riicre are fingle trees clfewhcre larger than any 
here, but no where f(^ many large trees together. At Morley near 
Wilmllow a remarkable oak was felled in Ipring 1793. The princi- 
pal trunk rote above fix yards from the ground, and there gave off four 
large branches at nearly equal diftanccs, each itfclf -being a large tree. 
All together contained about 470 feet of timber. The trunk immedi- 
ately 
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atdy above the ground was 41 feet in circumference ; at four yards 
height, 3Z feet. It was hollow, and its cavity would eafily admit 
lix or eight people. 

MINERALS. 

The mineral produdt for which Chcfliire is moft remarkable is its 
fait, with which it is flored in inexhaiiftible quantities. The particu- 
lars rcfpc<fling this article will hereafter be mentioned more minutely. 
It is enough here to obferve, that it is found in the two Hates of folid 
rock, and brine fprings. The firft is obtained only at North wich, 
where large quantities are raifed, part of which is refined on the fpot, 
and part exported in its rough Hate. Brine fprings are met with in fe- 
veral places in the county, and the fait is procured from them by boiling. 
The average quantity of fait made annually in Chelhire is upwards of 
•74,000 tons, of which, as well as of the unrefined rock fait, a great 
proportion is exported abroad, forming a very beneficial article of com- 
merce. That confumeil at lK>mc pays a large fum to the public re- 
venue. 

Coals arc procured in confidcrablc quantity in the north-caHcm part 
of the county near Poynton. They arc fmall and of a foldering qua- 
lity. Some are alfo got in the hundred of Wirrall. 

■V 

Quarries of Hone of various kinds arc w’rought in difierent parts. 
Slate and flags arc got at Kcrridgt* on the hills near Macclesfield. Stone 
for building is prociued fronv the caHern hills, alfo at Millington near 
Bucklow-hill, at Hill-cliff near Warrington, at Hefswell near Park- 
gate, and in many other places. It has been remarked, that almoH 
tveiy village on the north fide of Chelhire is fituated upon a bed of 

H Ki 
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red r&Af which in many parts lies bare. MilUiioncs are got on Molfe- 
copt wVicli arc fent to various parts of the countiy. 

At Newbold Aftbuiy, about three miles from Congicton, at the edge- 
of MoJc-cop, laige quantities of Jime-Aone arc dug. It is burned 
upon the Ipot, the coal for the piirpote being procured from StafFord^^- 
Ihire, at the diftance of about three miles. This limc-Hone is heavier 
than that of Buxton, and when burnt has more of a grey aili colour.. 

It has lately come into veiy general ufe as a manure^ atid many farmers 
upon comparifon prefer it to the Buxton lime. It is longer in break- 
ing down, but fwells more, and is thought to be more durable in effedl.. 
Its price is about 5^d. per bufhel.. 

About five miles to the north-weft of Macclesfield is an elevated 
tradl of groiuid called Alderlcy-edge. Some ftonc ufed for building 
and other purpofes is got here ; and both copper and lead ore have been 
found, the former in pretty confidcrable quantity. The ore lies near 
to the furface, but is of too poor a quality to pay the expence of get- 
ting and fmelting. It was attempted to be worked many years ago, 
and the attempt was not long fince renewed, but without fuccefs. 

CIVIL AND ECCLESIASTICAL STATE. 

This county is one of thofc which in the time of the Romans was 
inhabited by the people named Cornavii. By the Saxons it was termed 
Cejlrefcyre ; and its modern appellation is the County Palatine of Chef- 
tcr. The reafon of the title Palatine was, that the earls of Chefter 
enjoyed palatine jurifdi(ftion ; that is, the inhabitants were tenants in 
chief to them alone, and they to the king. The courts of law were 
held in their name and they had a fort of miniature parliament at. 

which 
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which their great tenants or harons, and their valTals, attended. The 
fucccflion of earls becoming extint^ in the reign of Heniy III. the 
king made his eldeft fon earl of Chefter, which tide has ever fince 
been attached to the ddeft fons of the crown. 

The jurifdidion of (he county palatine extends as well over the 
county of the city of Chefter, as over the county of Chefter. The 
Chief Juftice of Chefter h^s the fame jurifdidion over the courts of the 
city, as the Chief judjee of the King’s Bench has over the difterent 
courts of the kingdom at large ; and idues writs of iatitat and certiorari 
into the city, the latter of which writs removes indictments and plaints 
iwo the county-palatine court before the Chief Juftice. His determina- 
tions have the fame weight and efleCt as tho/e of the Chief Juftice of 
the King’s Bench, and arc impcatdiable only in the ftune way. The 
exchequer court of die county-palatine is a court of equity; and the 
decrees of the cliamberlain or his vice-chamberlain are only fubjed to 
revifion iuid appeal in the Houfe of Lords. In this court is alfo a 
Baron, anfwcring to the Remembrancer in the Court of Exchequer 
above; ajfo a Seal-keeper, Filazer, Examiner, Crycr, &c. Its fit- 
tings, which were till lately held twice a year, are now only held once. 

Chefliirc is divided into feven hundreds, exclufive of the city of 
Chefter, which is a county of itfelf. It contains one city and 1 1 mar- 
ket towns ; fends four members to pmliament ; pays liven parts out 
■of 513 of the Englilh land-tax, and furnilhes 560 men to the national 
militia. Each hundred has two fubdivifions, for each of which there 
arc two high conftables. The following is a lift of townlhips, vills, 
and places contained in each hundred. 
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Macclesfield Hundred , 


Brcdbury, 

Brinnington, 

Bromhall, 

Clicadlc, 

Duckinficld) 

DiAey and Standle}^ 
Etchels, 

Godley, 

IJydc, 

Hattcrfley, 

Hollinworth, 

Marplc, 

Matley, 

Mottrani, in Longdcn- 
dalcj 
Norburj', 

Northendcn, 

Newton, 

Offerton, 

Romilcy, 

Stayley, 


Agdcn, 

Altrineham, 

Alhley, 

Afhton fuper Mcrfcy, 
Baguley, 


Stockport, 

Tintwilllc,. 

Taxall, 

Torkington, 

Werneth, 

Ycardlcy cum Wljalcy, 
Adlington, 

Aldericy Superior, 
Alderley Inferior, 
Birtics, 

Bollln Fee*,. 

Bollington, 

Bofley, 

Butlcy cum Newtouy 
Capeflhorne, 

Chclford cum- Old Wi- 
thington, 

Cborlcy, 

Eaton, 

Falibroomc, 

Gawfwortb, 

Bucklow Hundred , 

Bexton, 

Bollington, 

Bowden, 

Carrington, 

Coglhul, 


Hurdslield, 
llcnbury cum Pcxally. 
KcttlcAiulmc, 

Marlon, 

Macclesfield, 

Mottram Andrew, 
Poynton, 

Pownall Fee, 
Predbury, 

Pott Shriglcy, 

Rxiinow, 

Rode, v»/ifoNortli Rode, 
Snelfon, 

Sutton Downes- cum 
Winclc, 

Siddington, 

Somerford Booth,. 
Tytherington, 

Upton, 

Warford Magna, 
Withington Inferior. 


Dunham Malley, 

Hale, t 

Knutsford Inferior, 
Knutsford Superior, 
l<egli,v»/^ff High Legh, 
Mardon, 
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MavRon, 

Maiiliall, cum Little 
Warford, 

Mere, 

Millington,. 

Mobbcriy, 

Ollertpny 
Partington, 

Pcover Superiori 
Peover Inferior,. 
Pickmcir, 

Plumblcy, 

RoAhern, 

Sale, 

Tablcy Superior, 

Tabley Inferior, 

Tatton, 

Timperley, 

Ton, 

Warbivton, 


Artclid^ 

Buglawton, 

Bradwell, 

Brereton cum Smeth' 
wick, 

Conglcton,. 

Cotton, 

Davenport, 


Wiiicbam, 

A<Aon Grange^ 

AAon juxta Sutton j 
AAon Grange, 

Afton juxta Budworth, 
Anderton, 

Barnton, 

Batherfonj 

Budworth, Great 

Budworth, 

Clifton, al/as Rock Sa- 
vage, 

Cumberbacli, 

Darelbury, 

Dutton, 

Groppenhall, 

Halton, 

Hatton, 

Hull and Appleton, 
Kckewick, 

Northwicii Hundred. 

■* 

Elton, 

Gooflrey cum Banifhaw, 
Hulme and Walficld, 
Cliurch Hulme, 

Church Lawton, 
Kcrmincham, 

Moreton cum Alcomlow, 
Mofebarrow cum Parme, 


LjTnme, 

Little Li'igh, 

Latebfordf 

Marbury,. 

Middleton Grange, 
Moore, 

Newton prope Daref- 

bui^', 

Norton, 

PrcAon, 

Runcorn, 

Stockham, 

Stretton, 

Sutton, 

Thclwall, 

Walton Inferior, 

Walton Superior, 
Wefton, 

Wliitley Inferior, 
Whitley Superior. 


Mofton, 

Newbold Aflbiuy', 

Odd Rode, 

Smallwood, 

Summerford cum Rad- 
nor, 

Sandbach, 

Sprofton, 

Swettenham, 
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Swettenbam, 

Hulfe, 

Nelhcr Peovw, 

Twemlow, 

Lach Dennis, 

Ravenferoft, 

Tctton, 

X«ecs, 

Rudlicath Loidihip, 

Warminiham, 

Leftwich, 

Shipbrooke, 

Wcclock, 

Lollock Gr^am, 

Shurlach cum Bradford, 

Allowftocl^ 

Kinderton cum.Hulmc, 

Stanthorne, 

Byley cgm Yatdioufc, 

.'Middlcwicli, 

Stubs and Lach, 

Birches, 

Minlhull Vernon, 

Sutton, 

Bollock, 

Moulton, 

Wharton, 

Clive, 

Newliall, 

Whatcrofl, 

'Cranage, 

Newton, 

Witton cum Twam- 

Croxton, 

Northwich, 

broke, 

Davenhain, 

Occl^llon, 

Wimboldflcy. 

Eyton propc'Davenham, 

Eddisbu&y Hundred, 


Alpraham, 

Tarporlcy, 

Bruen Stapicford, 

Bc;ellon, 

Tiverton, 

Cuddington, 

Bunbur}', 

Tilflon Fern^, 

Crowton, 

Budworth, 

Utkinton, 

Clotton Hooiicld, 

Calvcley, 

Wardle, 

Cafllc Northwich, 

Eaton cum Rufhton, 

Wcever, 

Dunham, 

Ilcighlon, 

Wettcnhalf, 

Duddon, 

Idcnfhali, 

Alvanle)-, 

IClton, 

Merton, 

Afhton, 

J'Vodniam, 

Over cum Damhall, 

A^loii, 

Ihrpsford, 

Oulton Lowe, 

Burton, 

Hclfby, 

Peck for ton. 

Bridge TrafFord, 

Horton cum Peclc, 

Ridley, 

Barrow Magna, 

I fotkcnhull. 

Spurltow, 

Barrow Parva, 

I fart ford. 


KclCill, 



Kdnoi;. 

Ince, 

Kingflcy, 

Manley, 

Mouldfworth, 

Newton, 


A6lon, 

Allkger,- 
Alvandcrftbnj 
Alton juxta Mondhim, 
Auflerton, 

Bacldinglon, 

Barthomley, 

Bctchton, 

Brindley, 

Burlaiid, 

Cholmondcdon, 

Church Coppcnhall, 
Monks Coppentiall, 
Crewe, 

Edlafton, 

Faddiley, 

llallington, 

Halfall, 

llenhull, 

Hurlellon, . 

Leightoi)} 


Korley, 

Oulton, alias OuHon, 
Tarvin, 

Thornton, 

Wallcrfcoat, 


Namptwich Hundred. 

Minlhull, 

Namptwich, . 

Poole, 

Stoake, 

Willafton, 

Willafton, 

Worlefton^ 

Wolllanwood,. 

Audlem, 

Baddiley, 

Bridgcmcre, 

Basford, 

Batherton, 

Blackenhall^ 

Bromhall, 

Buerton, 

Chcckleycum Wrinehill, 
Chorley, 

Chorlton, 

Coolc Pilate, 

Dodcot cum Wilkefley, 


Waverham cum Mil- 
ton, 

Walaton, j/wr Willing- 
ton, 

Wimbolds Trafford, 
Winnington. 


Dodington, 

Hankilow, 

Hatherton, 

Hough, 

HunfterBon, 

Lea,. 

Marbury cum Quoilley, 
Newhall, 

Norbury, 

Rope, 

Shavington cum Grclly, 
Sound, 

Stapeley, 

Titley, 

Walgherton, 

Wefton, 

Wybunbury, 

Wircfwall, 

Wrenbury, 

W’^ogdeott. 


Broxtow 
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Aldford, 

Aldcrley, 

Agden, 

Barton, 

Bulkcley, 

JBurwardflcy, 

Broxtoji, 

Bicklcy^ 

Bickcrton, 

Bradley, 

Chowley, 

Coddington, 

Cbidlow, 

Cuddington, 

Chorlton, 

Church Shocklach, 
Caldccot, 
Cholmondclcy, 
Crewe, 

Carden, 

Clutton, 

Edge, 

Eclgcricy, 

Egerton, 

Fanidon, 

Grafton, 

Handley, 

Hampton, 


Broxton Hundred. 

Horton, 

Hart hill, 

Ouckington, 

Larckton, 

Maccfcn, 

Malpas, 

Newton juxta Malpas, 
Old Cadlc, 

Overton, 

Stockton, 

Shocklach Oviat, 
Stretton, 

T uftiingham cum Grind- 

/ 

Icy, 

Tilfton, 

Wigland, 

Wighalgh, 

Boughton, 

Buerton, 

Bach, 

Coghull, 

Chritllcton Pai^vi, 
Church ChriftJeton, 
Row CJiriftlcton, 
Claverton, 

Cotton, 

Cotton Edmunds, 
Churton Heath, 


Dodlcllon, 

Eccleflon, 

Eaton, 

Golhorn David, 
Golhorn Bellow, 

Hoole, 

Huxley, 

Hatton, 

Kinnerton, 

Lea and Ncwbold, 
Lach, 

Mofton, 

Marlllon, 

New ton juxta Snxton, 
Newton juxta Tatten- 
hall, 

Pickton, 

Poulton, 

Pulford, 

Sutton, 

Stapicford, 

Saighton, 

TrafFord, 

Tattenhalf, 

Upton, 

Wcrvin, 

Waverton. 


WiRRAX, 
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Backfonl, 

Bromborow, 

Burton, 

Blacon cum Crabhall, 
CapenhurA, 

Childcr Thornton, 
Croughton, 

Chorlton, 

Eafthamcum Flimj'ard, 
Ilooton cum Ranacrc, 
Lea, 

Ledtham, 

Leighton, 

Mollington Banifter^ 
Mollington Torrett, 
NelTe, 

NcAon Magna, 

JJeAon Parva cum llar- 
grrave, 

Poole Superior, 

Poole Inferior^ 
Paddington, 

Raby, 

Rough Shotvvick, 


WiRRALL Hundred. 

Sau^iall Magna cum 
Woodbank, 

Saughall Parva, 
Shotwick, 

Stanney Magna, 

Stanney Parva, 

Stoakc, 

Sutton Magna, 

Sutton Parva, 

Thornton Mayes, 
Wliitb}', 

Witlaflon, 

Arrow, 

BrimAage, 

Bebbinglon Superior, 
Bebbington Inferior, 
Barn A on, 

BidAon cum Lifcard, 
Caldey Magna, or 
Grange, 

Caldey Parra, 

Claughton cum Grange, 
Frankby, 

GrcaAy, 


Gayton, 

Hofwall cum Oldfield, 
Irby, 

Kuodorum, 

Kirkby cam Wallafry, 
Lifeard, 

{.andican, « 

Morctou, 

Meols Magna, 

Mcols Parva, 

Newton cum Larton, 
Oxton, 

Poulton cum Scacombe, 
Poulfon cum Spittle, 
Prenton, 

PenneAjy, , 

Saughall MaAle, 
Sloreton, 

TharAaAon, 

Thingwall, 

Tranmorc, 

Upton, 

WcAkirb}'. 

Woodchurch. 


In the afTelTments for county rates, whai the whole fhm to be raifed 
is 1000 the following proportions arc levied on each hundred : 


Mac- 
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Si 

d. 

Macclesfield Himdicd, 

----- 1.66 

9 

2 

Bueklow ditto, 

f 

1 

1 

1 

1 


5 

Northwich ditto, 

00 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

18 

4 

Eddiibiiry ditto, 

00 

Q 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

9 

2 

Namptwich ditto. 

- 16S 

H 

7 

Broxton ditto, - 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0. 

S 

Wirrall ditto, 

Pm 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

12 

11 


ECCLESIASTICAL DIVISTON. 

The county of Cheftcr is contained within the dioccfe of the fame 
name, which was eredted into a bifhojjric by Henry VIII. in the year 
1541, and belongs to the province of York, It contains two archdea- 
conries, thofe of Chefterand Richmond. Chefldre is entirely within 
the former. It is fubdivided into the following deanrics and pariflies ; 


Pariih Churches. 

Deanry of Chester. 

Chapels, &c. 

Patrons. 

St. jVlary on the Hilli 
Cheftcr, R. 


M. Wilbraliam. 

St. Ofwald, Chefter, V. 

- 

D. and Ch. of Chcflcj 

St. Peter, Chefter, perp, 

Brucra, or Church on 
the Heath, 



cur. - - - 

Trinity Chefler, R. - _ _ 

St. Bridget’s Cheftcr, R. 
St. John Baptift, Cheftcr, 

V. 


B. of Cheftcr. 

E. of Derby. 

B. of Cheftcr. 

T. Adams, Eiq. 


Little 
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TarilhChufbbes. 


Barrow, R. 
Chrifileton, R. 
OodKiloii, R« 
Ecdcftoii, R. 
Plenifton, perp. cur. 
Pulford, R. 

Tarvin, V., 

Thornton, R. 
Tarporlcy, R. 
Wavcrton, R, 


Aftton upon Mcrfcy,R. 
Bowden, V. 

Budworth, V, 


Chapelsi &c« 

Little St. Jtdm*s,Chcftcr, 
cur. 

St. Martin, Che&er, R. 
St. Michael, Chetier, 
cur. p. 

St. Olave, Chctlcr, cur. 


HargraTC, 


Farndon, P. 

Gilden Sutton, air. p. 

IlK'C, p. 

Dkanrv 0 / Fkopsham. 


Can'inglon, 

llingey, 

lattle Leigh, 

I 2 


Patrons. 

Corp. of Chcftcr. 

B. of CLe/ler. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

E. Cholmondcicv. 

Sir R. Motiyn. 

D. and Ch. Chefler. 

Ld. GrotVenor. 

Sir H. Bridgman. 

Sir P. Warburton. 

Preb. of Tarvin in 
Litchf. Cath. 
Tniftees. 

T. Hill, Efq. 

J. Arden, Efq. 

Bilhop of Chctlos. 

Ld. Grofvenor. 

Sir J. Stanley^ 

R. Hill Waring, Efq. 


Rev. W. Juhnlon. 

B. of Cheftcr. 

E. of Stamford. 

J. Crewe, Efq. 

Chrl/l Ch. Oxon. 

V. of Budworth. 

Nether 
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Parifl» Chuithe$. 

Frodihuni, V. 

Grappcnhall, R. 

Lymmc, R. (two 
dietics)- 

Runcorn, V. 


Kofthem, V, 


Wavcrhatn, V. 
Whitegate, R* 


Alclcrlcjr, R. 
Chcadle, R. 
Gawfworth, R^ 


GhapeU', 

Nether PeoviT, 

Nether Whitley, dom. 
Whitton P. Northwiehj 

Alvandlcy,. 

Latchford, 

me- _ - 


Warburton, fupplied by 
the Rector of one 
mediety, 

Mon, 

Darefbury, P.. 

Halton, 

Thelwall, P. 


Sir J. FI. LcyccAcr. 
Sir J. Chetwode. 

Sir J. F. Leycetler,. 
Chrift Ch. Oxon,. 

J, Arden, Efq.. 

Rev. P. Halilcad. 

R. of Grappcnhall.' 
ISr P. Warburton. 
Kgerton Leigh. 


Chrift Ch. Otcon. 

H. Harvey Afton, Efq. 

J. Chclhyrc, Efq. 

E. Pickering, Efq. 

Ld. Vernon. 


High Leigh, (domeft.) 

Knutsford, V. Lords of four adjacent 

manors. 

Over Peover, Sir H. Main waring., 

. • • B. of Chefter. 

> - - Mr. Cholmondcley. 


Deanry 0/ Macclesfibld. 

ft 

- - - G. Hartley, Efq. 

- - - S. Buck, Efq.' 

- - - Mrs. Parrott. 


Mob- 



Tarilb Churchett 
Mobbcrley, R. 
Mottramj R. 

Northcnden, R. 
Prcftbury, V. 


Stot'-kport, K. 


Taxall, R. 
WilmflQW, . R. 
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Chapels, &c. 

Woodhead, 

M 

Adlington, doin. 

P.- 

Capcfihorn, C. 

Ghclford^ P. 

Forcft Chap. 

Macclesfield, P. 

Chfift Church, Macdfcf- 
ficld, 

Marfon^ 

Pott Chap. 

Poynton, 

Raiiiow, 

Wincle, 

Saltcrsfonl, 

Siddington. 

Chadkirk, 

Difley, 

Norbur}’’, 

Marple, 

St. Peter, Stockport, 

m . 


6\ 

Fatrons. 

T. Mallory. 

B. of Chefier. 

Ditto. 

D. and Ch. Chefier. 

C. Legh, Efq. 

Mrs. Lcgli. 

V. of Prcftbury. 

D. Davenport, Efij. 
Mr. Parker. 

E. of Derby. 

Mayor of Macclesficlcf. 

W. Roc, Efq. 

D. Davenport, Efq. 

P. Downes, Efq. 

Sir G. Warren.' 

V. of PrcflbuT}'. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

D. Davenport, Efq, 
Mary' Prcfcott. 

R. of Stockport. 

T. Legh, Efq. 

Ditto. 

R. of Stockport. 

Rev. H. O. Wright. 
Rev. J. Swain. 

GUb. Berresford, Efq. 


Deakrt* 
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Deanry 

‘Parifli Churches. 
A8on, V. 

Audlom, R. 

-Baddilcy, R. 
Barthumlcy, R. 

Coppciiljall, R. 

Namptwich, R. 
■Wdmnlmry, Y. 
Willaflon, R. 


Aldford, R. 

Malpas, (two portions) 
Tattciihall, R. 

Tylflon, R. 

a. 


alias Namptwich. 


of Mai.ban Wich, 

Cha^jels, &c. 

Bnrlcydam, 

Wrcnbury, 

« m 

m «« 

Haflinglon, 

Cliurcfi Minflmll, P. 

• 

BunbuT}’, cur. 

Burwardflty, chap, to 
Bunbury, 

Marbur)’, fupplicdby the 
R. of Wliitchurch, 

JDeaxry of Malpas. 


:Patrom. 

Wilbrah. lollcmachCf 
Efq. 

Sir R. S. Cotton. 

V, of Achin. 

Rev. W. Wickfted. 

Sir H. Mainwaring. 

E. Mainwaring, Efq. 
Sir T. Broughton. 

B. of Litchf. and Cot. 
T. Brooke, 

J. Crewe, Efc|. 

B. of Litdif. and Cov. 
P. WaUhall, Efq. 
Comp, of 1 labcrdafticrs, 
Ix)ndon. 


Id. Grofvenor. 

W. Drake, Efq. 

B. of Cheftcr. 

Ld. Cholmondclcy. 


Deahay 
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Parifli Churches. 
Coildington, R. 
Handley, R. 


Dgamrv of Bancor. 
Chapeh, &c. 


Harthill, cur. p.. 
Shuc'kiachj p. 


PatFont. 

D. and Ch. Cheder. 
Ditto. 

W. Drake, Efq. 
T.-Pulcfton, Elq. 


Aflbury, R. 


Brercton, R. 
Davenham, Rl 
Sandbadi, V. 


Swetenham, R, 
Warmingliarn, R. 
Lawton, R. 
Middlcwich, V. 

Over, V. 

Wliilcgatc, aim New- 
ditircl], V. 


Deanrv of MinniEWiCH.. 


P. Brooke, Efq. 

Congleton, Corp. of Congleton. 

Little Budwortb, cur. p. B. of Cheder. 

* - - Sir Lider Holt. 

T. Brock, Efq. 

- . - Mary Haddon. 


Goodrey, ch. p. 
Holms-cliapci, 


Wetcnhall, p. 


V. of Sandbach. 

Ah. Painter. 

Ph. Egerton, Efq.. 
J. Lawton, Elij. 

If. Wood, Efq. 

B. of Cheder. 

V. of Over. 


Mr. Cliolmondcley. 



Deanry o/Wirrall. 


Behington, R 

i 

- 

Rev. S. Jackibn. 

Backlbrd, V. 

m 

- 

B. of Cheder. 

Eadhain, V. 


- 

D. and Ch. Cheder. 

Hefvvall;; 
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Buiih Churches. 

Helwall, R. 

Weft Kirkby, R. 
Nefton, V. 
Woodchurdi, R. 
Thurftafton, R. 
•Wallifejr, R. Med. 
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Chapels, &c. 


Biditon cum Ford, 
Birkenhead, Ch. to Bid- 
fton, 

Bromborow, 

Burton, cur. 

« 

OverChurdi in Upton, 
cur. 

Shotwick, cur. 

Stoke, eur. 


Patront. 

R. Davenport, Etq. 

D. and Ch. Chefter. 
Ditto. 

Crooldiall. 

D. and Ch. Chcller. 

B. of Chefter, 

Ditto. 

R. P. Price, Eft|. 

D. and Ch. Chefter. 
Maft. of Hofp. of SU 
John Bapt. Litchf. 

Rev. S, Jackfon. 

D. and Ch, Chefter. 

Sir T. C. Bunbuiy. 
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III.— DERBYSHIRE in General:*^ 

j^ERBi'^HIRE is bounded to the ‘north by Yorkfhire and part 
of Chefliirc, the river Etherow being its reparation from the fat- 
ter ; to the weft, by Chefliire and Staftbrdftiire, its limits almoft all 
the way being the Goyt, and the Dove and Trent ; to the fouth and 
foiith-eaft by Leicefterfliire ; and to the eaft by Nottinghamflure. It 
is fituated nearly in the middle of the iftand, at an equal diftance from 
the eaft and weft feas. Its principal extent is almoft diretftly from 
north to fouth, in which diredlion it meafures about 55 miles. Its 
greateft breadth is at the northern extremity, where it meafures about 
miles, from which it contra<fts, though irregularly, on advancing 
towards the fouthem, where it is veiy narrow. A portion of this ex- 
tremity is infulatcd by Leicefterfliire. The county is eftimated to con- 
tain 720,640 acres. 

Face of the Country . — A conlidcrable part of the county is diftin- 
guiflied from the reft by being a mountainous traft, and one of the 
moft celebrated of the kind in England. From nearly the middle 
of Dcrbylhirc, that chain of hills arifes, which ftretching northwards, 
is continued in a greater or Icfs breadth quite to the borders of Scotland, 
and forms a natuml boundary between the eaft and weft fides of the 
northern part of the kingdom. Its courfe in this county is inclining a 
little to the w'eft. It fpreads as it advances northerly, and at length 
fills up the whole of th^ north- weft angle, alfo overflowing a little, as 
^t were, towards the caflern parts. The hills are at firft of fmall eleva- 

* For the general and particular accounts oS Derbyfhire we are much indebted to the 
Rev, Mr. Filiington’s accurate and valuable hiftory of that county. 
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tion ; but being in their progrefs piled upon one another, they fonm 
very elevated ground in the tradl: called the Pt^ai, though with- 
out any eminences which can rank among the loftiell mountains evcni 
of this illand. The two moft diftinguiftied heights in the Peak arc 
Ax-edge on the limits of the county near Buxton, and Kindcr-fcout, in- 
the centre of the north-wefl; angle. I'lie former was calculated by Mr. 
Whitehurft to be about 2100 feet higher than the town of Derby, and 
1000 feet above the valley in which Buxton-hall Hands. Kinder-fcout 
has not been ineafured ; but as it overlooks all the furrounding emi- 
nences, it is fuppofed to have a ftill greater elevation. The fuperior 
height of thefe two points is further Vonfirmed by the obfervation tb.at 
clouds rcH on them w hen they pafs over the intermediate high grounds. 

The High Peak is a region of bleak barren heights and long-extended 
moors, interfperfed with deep narrow vallies, through which the finall 
ftreams take their courfe. Some of thefe offer agreeable profjteds of 
fertility ; but on the whole, the tra<H is one of the leaf! jdeafing, being 
deffitutc of moH of the romantic beauties of other mountainous coun- 
tries. It contains Icvcral natiual curiofitics, fuch as deep caverns and 
apertures in the ground, which have had their full ibarc of admiration 
under the name of the Wonders oj ike Peak : they will hereafter be 
more particularly mentioned. The tratl: called the Low Peak, lying 
near the centre of the county, likewife contains hills of various height 
and extent, affording large profpcCls into the neighbouring counties. 
The cart, fide of the county has alfo a high ridge extending from H.uJ- 
wick in a nor'durn ilireittion to the Yorkfliirc border. 'J'he fouthern 
part of Derbyfliire is for the moff part a plcafint and fertile countiy, 
not diilinguii.hc;! i.i its appearance from the other midland counties. 

'rhe 
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The banks of the Trent are a range of low meadows, fubjed to inun^ 
Nations. 


RIVERS. 

The principal river of this county is the Derwent. It rifes from 
the jundion of various rills out of the High Peak, which appear in 
one ftream hear Hathcrfage. Taking a fouthem couiTe a little inclining 
to the eaft, it paffes through Chatfworth park, below which it receives 
the fpye coming down from Buxton and Bake well. It flows through 
the romantic dale of Matlock, and at length reaches Derby, having fo 
far divided the county into an eallcrn and weftern part nearly equal in 
dimenfions. From Derby it fuddenly turns more to the eaft, and mixes 
with the Trent on the Leicefterfliire border near Wilne. It is made 
navigable from Derby to the Trent. The current of the Derw'cnt is 
rapid, and the temperature of its waters has been obferved to be warmer 
than that of rivers in general, which may be aferibed to the mixture of 
warm fprings. It frequently in the fummer raifes the thermometer to 
66 degrees. 

The DovCy rifing a little to the fouth of Buxton, on the Staffbrd- 
ftiirc limit, holds a courfe nearly parallel to the Derwent, ferving for 
the houndaiy of the two counties all the way to its jundion wuth the 
Trent a little below Burton. In its tra«ft it pafles through the very ro- 
niajitic Dove dale. li is augmented by many little ftreams on the fouth- 
weftem fide of Dcrlylhirc. 

The Trent itfclf holds but a fliort part of its courfc through this 
'County. Coming out of Staflbrdfliirc, it reaches the border of Derby- 
Ihire at its fouth-weftern point. After making the boundary for fomc 

K 2 miles, 
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miles, at its junction with the Dove it enters the county, and pafUng 
from weft to eaft acrofs its narrovvcft part, it reaches the Leicefterftiin: 
border. It there becomes again the boundar)^ till it enters Notting- 
hamHiirc. It is navigable during all this courfe. 

. The Errewajh^ riling about the middle of the caftern border, runs, 
foiithward, forming the boundary between Dcrbyftiire and Nottingham- 
Ihire till its jundlion with the Trent. 

The Rothery taking its rife to the fouth of Cheftcifield, pafles tliat 
towm, and holds a north-caftern courfe till it enters Yorkfliire., 

C LI MAT E. 

The mountainous part of Dcrbylhire is diftinguifhed from tbe reft 
by the greater quantity of rain which falls in it. At Chatfvvorth, 
which is by no means the higheft part, about 33 inches of rain have 
been found to bill annually at a medium. The High Peak is peculiarly 
liable to very violent llorms, in which the rain defeends in torrents, fo 
as frequently to occalion great ravages in the lands : it is alfo lubjedt 
to very high winds. Thefc caules, together with the elevation of the 
country, render it cold ; fo that vegetation is backward and unkindly. 
Some kinds of grain will not grow at all in the Peak, and others 
feldom ripen till very late in the year. The atmofphere is, however, 
pure and healthful, and the higher fituations are generally free from 
epidemic difeafes, though agues and fevers fomctinies prevail in the 
vallies. One difeafe is, however, endemic in thefc parts, and even as 
far fouth as Derby, which is the bronchocelc or Derby -neck : it is an 
enlargement of the glands of the throat, and is a degree of the fame 
difeafe that is known in the Alps, and in feme other mountainous tradls. 

SOIL. 
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SOIL. 

The moft common foil in Derbyfliirc is a reddilh clay or marl. The 
fouthern part of this county is in general compofed of it,, with litde or 
no ftone beneath the furface. This foil alfo appears on the north-weft 
fide of the county. Its quality is very various in different lituations^ 
in fomc containing much calcareous earthy mothers not at all effervefcing 
with acids. Its colouring principle is iron. That large trad of coun- 
try which produces coal, is covered with a clay of various colours, 
black, grey, brown, and yellow ; cfpecially the laft.. It is in fomc 
places mixed with a large proportion of fand.. This kind of foil is 
alfo found in Ibmc parts where grit-ftonc is met with ; but there it is 
frequently of a black colour and bituminous quality. On the eaft moor, 
and in the northern extremity of the county, are large trads of land 
confifting of this foil. Tlut in the lime-ftone country on the north- 
cad: fide is of a brown colour and loofer texture. Small trads of gra- 
vel or fand are interfperfed through the marl diftrid. In the north 
part of the county are peat bogs, feme upon the higheft mountains, in 
which trees have been found nearly perfed. The foil in the vallies 
near the banks of the larger rivers is very different from that of the ad- 
jai ' nt parts, and has been evidently altered by the depofitions from in' 
unUations. 


PRODUCE. 

The fouthem parts of this country are nearly equally divided between 
pafture and tillage. The banks of the Dove arc chiefly occupied by 
dairy farms. On the caftern fide of the county, tillage chiefly prevails. 
The midland trads have a mixture of pafturc and arable according to 
the foil and fituation, and large improvements are carrying on upon the 
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moors of this diftrid:. In the High Peak the ground is chiefly dc- 
“Voted to the raifing and feeding of cattle, very little com befides black 
•oats being grown. On the whole, Derbyfliire is more of a grazing 
and dairying than a corn country. The grain principally cultivated is 
barley, of which much is grown for the fupply of the breweries at 
Burton. Of the whole produce, calculated at 5000 quarters annually, 
about half is fuppofed to be exported to the neighbouring counties, 
fome in the ftate of malt. The produce of wheat is fcarccly equ:J to 
the confumption ; that of beans and oats about anfv\ ers the home de- 
mand. Of cheelc, nearly 2000 tons arc thought to be annually ex- 
ported to London and fcveral fea-ports on the eaft coafl;. Its quality is 
mild, and its tafte refembles the Glouccfterfhire. 

An uncommon fpccics of culture, in which about 200 acres of this 
«ounty arc employed, is that of camomile, A loamy foil is cholcn for 
thepurpofe, in which, after proper preparation, flips from the roots of 
an old plantation are fet about the end of March. I’lie collcdtion of 
the flowers begins in September, and continues in fucceflion till 
ftopt by the frofts. The plants ufually fland three years, of which the 
firfl: affords the fmallcft, the I'econd the befl: and largeft produce. A 
dry year is moft favourable to them. When the flowers are gathered, 
they are carefully dried in a kiln or on a heated floor, packed in bags, 
and Ibid to perfons in the neighbourhood, who fend moft of them to 
the druggifts in London. The produce and price arc fubjedl to great 
variation ; but on an average the former may be reckoned at four cwt. 
an acre, the latter at four pounds per cwt. 

The hories of Derbyfliire are of very different breeds in the fouthera 
and northern piuts. In the former they are of the itrong and heavy 
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Itincf ; but in the latter, light and flender. They are much employed 
in the Peak for carrying lime-ftone on their backs, and fliow great agi- 
lity in afeending and defeending the fteep mountains. 

The neat cattle are almoft univerfally homed, and rather large and 
handfome. The cows are diftinguiflied for their beautiful fliapcs, and 
have the property of becoming fat in a fliort time. Their yield of 
milk is but moderate. Notwithllanding the numbers bred here, many 
arc brought every year from Yorkflure and Lancalhirc, and fold to the 
Derby (hire graziers. 

The flieep on the Leiccllerfliirc border rcfemble thofe of that county 
in weight and fize. They diminilh on proceeding northwards ; and in 
the High Peak weigh from 14 to 17 pounds per quarter, thofe on grit- 
flonc land being three pounds lighter than thofe on lime-llone. But the 
difterence in their fleeces is more remarkable, thofe of the grit-flone 
flicep being much lighter and thinner than of the others. There arc 
now few or no goats kept in Dcrbyfhirc, though once they were com- 
mon. Other animals, tame and wild, offer nothing remarkable. 

SUBTERRANEOUS GEOGRAPHY. 

I'his may in general be confidered as dividing the county into the 
fltrec diftindlions of lime-flone, coal, and grit-flone land. 

Lame-Jlone . — Themofl extcnfive traft of this land is fituated on the 
north- weft fltlc of the coimty. Its northern extremity is at Cafllcton; 
its weflern line runs along the weft fide of Peak Foreft to Buxton, 
thence, keeping along the eaft fide of Ax-edge, it proceeds to the head 
of the Dove, and follows the boundary of the counties about i a miles, 

3 and 
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and eroding the river, extends a few miles into Staftbrdfliire. I'he 
moft fouthem point in which it appears in Dcrbyfliire is about 
two miles north of Aflibome. Hence, its limit nins eaftward in 9. line 
hy Wirkfwoith as far as Matlock : its coiirle then points northward, 
extending on the eaft fide of Winfler, BakcwelJ, Stony-MiddJeton, and 
Bradwell, to its termination in the valJty of Edalc. Befides this large 
tradt of lime-done, there is a fmallcr one on the eaft fide of the county, 
forming the ridge already mentioned from near Hardwick, through Bol- 
fover and Barlborough to the border o£ the county. This lime-done 
tradl fpreads cadwards into Nottinghamfliire, and northwards, quite 
through Yorkdiirc, witli little interruption, as far as Tinmouth-caftle 
in Northumberland. There are likewife fevcral detached beds of lime- 
done in other parts of Dcrbyfliire, but none exceeding two miles in 
length or breadth. 

Coa/.— The principal coal country begins a little north-ead of Derby, 
at Stanton, Dale, and Morley. It runs on the wed fide of Morley and 
Belper, and appears again at Lea, Afliover parifh, Dronficld parilh, 
and fo to the Yoilcfliire border. This tra(d of coal is faid to extend, 
under the name of the great northern rdke^ quite to the border of Scot- 
land, being only interrupted by a lime-done bed of three miles in 
breadth near Ferrybridge in Yorkfhirc. Coal has alfo been found at 
Chinley hills near Chapel-lc-frith, in the neighbourhood of Buxton, ' 
and at various places in the fouthem extremity of the county. 

Grit-Jlone . — This occupies a much greater extent than the two former 
divifions, particularly the north and north-wed extremity of the county, 
and the trad: lying between the principal beds of coal and lime-done, 
^f which didrid the cad moor forms the mod confidcrabJe part. 

This 
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This laft extends, with various breadth, almoll as far fouth as Derby, 
Small beds of grit-ftone appear alfo in a few other parts. 

Gypfum or PlaJler-Jione . — This fubRance, which is found in nearly 
a ftrait line acrofs the kingdom, appears in Derbylhirtf at feveral places, 
particularly at Chellafton, Afton, and ElvaRon, three contiguous pa- 
rilhes, about five miles fouth-caft of Derby. It lies about eight yards 
beneath the furfacc, and is found, not in regular layers, but in large 
lumps or blocks indented together, but which may be eafily feparated. 
The thicknefs of the beds is from two to four yards. 

It has been already obferved, that a confiderablc tradl in the fouthem 
part contains no beds of Rone of w hatever kind near the furface. If a 
line be drawn from Aflibornc through Derby to the Nottinghamfliirc 
border, it will have fuch a tradl to the fouth, w'ith the exception of a 
few places mentioned above. 

CAVERNS AND SUBTERRANEOUS PASSAGES. 

The Rrata of different kinds of Rone, or meafures as they are here 
termed, differ in refpett to arrangement, thicknefs, and inclination, in 
the feveral parts of the mountainous tnuRs of Dcrbyfliirc. It often 
happens that thefe meafures arc broken, in confequence of which clefts 
and chafms arc formed in the earth. Thefe arc extremely various 
in figure and fizc, and are more frequent in fomc parts than in others. 
The moR remarkable which has been difeovered in the clefts of the 
limc>Rone, is fituated at CaRlcton, and known by the name of 

Pcak*s~hoIe . — It is fituated in a deep and narrow recefs of the valley 
in which the town Rands. On each fide and near the end of this re- 

L cefs,' 
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cefs, two large faces of rock are fccn rifing to a great height. At the 
foot of the rock the mouth of the cavern opens ; it is about 1 4 yard's 
high and 40 wide ; the arch at the entrance is regularly formed, and ex- 
tends nearly 300 feet in a dirc6l line : this part is tolerably light, and is 
inhabited by a number of poor people who manufacture pack-thread. 
They have built fmall dwellings in this fpacious vault, where they are 
Ihcltered from the extremes both of heat and cold. Beyond the firft 
turning the ground gently declines, and the path is made wet by drop- 
pings from the roof. At the diftance of 130 yards from the entrance, 
all further progrefs was formerly flopped by a projection of the rock, 
but a paflage is now opened through it. The cavern, which has been 
gradually contracting, appears about 20 yards from hence to be en- 
tirely clofed j but on a near approach, a low paffage under the rock, al^ 
moft full of water, is difeovered. The opening juft aidmits a fmall 
boat, but the paftenger muft lie almoft flat while it is pufhed under the 
rock. On landing, he finds himfelf in a cavern more fpacious than the 
former, faid to be 70 yards wide, and 40 high, but totally dark. A 
path on its right fide leads up a fteep afeent to the top of a rock ; ano- 
ther declines and leads to a much lower and narrower part. The whole 
length of the fubtcrrancan paflage is faid to be 750 yards, and attempts 
have been made by blafting the rock to extend it further in order to 
communicate with another cavern, but w'ithout fuccefs. A ftream of 
water runs through the whole length, which muft be crofled feveral 
times, and after heavy rains is fo much fwelled as to cut off accefs to> 
the further parts. 

Poole' s~hole is a cavern formed in the lime-ftone, and fituated a 
ftiort diftance from Buxton, Its entrance is low and narrow, requi- 
ring a perfon to Hoop confiderably. After proceeding ao or 30 yards 

ift 
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in this pofture, you open into a fpacious and lofty cavern, the roof and 
ildcs of which arc covered with ftaladtitical incrudations, called here 
•waterside. Large piles and malTcs of the fame fubflance appear on 
the floor, which arc continually receiving incrcafc from the droppings 
of water loaded with calcareous matter, and put on various Angular 
figures. The cavern, after contradling at a large water- icle called the 
flitch of bacon, enlarges again, and continues of the fame dimcnlions 
till you come to Mary queen of Scots* pillar, which is a large column 
of ftaladlite. It is not eafy to go farther. The path has hitherto lain 
along the fide and fome height from the bottom of the cavern. On 
defeending to examine the interior extremity, the bottom is at firft to- 
lerably even, but after 20 yards it rifes with a perpendicular afeent to 
the height of 80 yards. On returning by the bottom, you pafs under 
the queen of Scots’ pillar, and view various other incniftations, fome 
of extraordinary fizc and form. The whole length of the cavity is 
fiiid to be 560 yards. 

Eldcn-bole, fitiiatcd in Peak-forefi, is alfo a cleft in a lime-ftonc mca- 
fure. Its entrance is perpendicular. It is a deep chafm extending 
Icngthvvife in the diredlion of north-weft and fouth-eaft. Near the fur- 
face it is about i o yards wide and 30 long ; bu it gradually contnufts, 
^nd at the depth of 90 feet is very much confined. At this place is a 
projedlion of the rock, and beliind it a fmall cave admitting the light. 
Miners and other perfons have defeended much below this, and found 
various other chinks and caverns lined with ftaladtite. At a vaft depth 
water has been found, and there is fome reafon to believe that this is 
part of a fubterraneous river which appears in the mouth of the cavern 
at Caftleton. All the ground between Ferry-foot and Caftleton abounds 
in clefts and caverns, a fcrics of which reaches from the neighbourhood 
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of P<sik*s-hole nearly to EJden-hoJe. Thcfe have been difeoverej by 
miners in linking their Hiafts, and purfued under ground to a great 
extent. 

There are other fubterraneous caverns and paflages near Eyam, par- 
ticularly Charlefworth and Bamforth-holc. I'he latter is a ferics of 
ftala<!%itical caverns of coniiderablc extent. 

MINES AND MINERALS. 

"Lead mines in Dcrbyiliire are of great antiquity, undoubted 

proof cxifting that they were worked in the time of the Romans. 

• 

They may be traced from the Saxon and Norman eras down through 
fucceffive periods to the prefent time. The extent to which the buil- 
nefs has been carried on at different periods cannot with certainty be de- 
termined j but the produce of the mines during the lall century has un- 
doubtedly been very confidcrablc. At prefent, lead ore is found in va- 
rious parts of the country. Indeed, it has been difeovered in different 
quantity throughout all the tra<Sl of lime-ftone land ; but it is met with 
in the greateft abundance about ten miles to the north and fouth of the 
river Wye. 

Veins of lead ore, on account of their pofition in the earth, arc diffin- 
guiihcd by the different names of pipe^ rakct and works. A pipe- 
work lies between two meafures of lime-ffone regularly extending above 
and below. It coniiffs of fevcral lines or branches running nearly parallel 
to each other, which have a general communication by means of flen- 
dcr threads, or leadings, as they are called by the miners. The rock is 
fometimes pierced through by thefc leadings, which it is thought right 
to follow, as they often condu<!^ to a fxefh range. Should no ore be 
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found on fuch a purfuit, the breadth of the work is afcertaincd : its 
length is indeterminate, depending much upon the dipping of the mca- 
iiircs. If this be great, it begins to decline. Or cannot be purfued fur- 
ther on account of water. The rake-vein is found in the cliafms or 
clefts of the lime-ftone, and confequently breaks through the meafurcs 
and links into the earth. It fometimes penetrates 1 50 or 200 yards, 
generally in a llanting diredlion ; and it has been followed to the dil’- 
tance of four miles from the place where it was firft difeovered. The 
flat-w^ork refcmbles the pipe, but has no leader or Hem like that. It 
fpreads wider, and feldom extends above 1 00 yards. It is alfo found 
near the furfaccand in the folid rock, and is very weak and poor, being 
feldom thicker than a man’s finger. 

The veins of lead ore are generally enclofed in a yellow, red, or 
black foil, and are firmly conncdlcd with cauk, fpar, or ibmc other 
mineral. Their dire*flion is not unifi)rm. The pipes, never penetra- 
ting the mcafures, follow the dip of the country in which they arc 
found. The rakes run Hill more varioufly ; in the High Peak, gene- 
rally pointing call and wefl: ; in the wapentake of Wirkfvvorth, north 
and fouth. Sometimes two veins cut each other at right angles ; fome- 
times the pipe and rake tjnitc and run together a Ihort way, becoming 
Urongcr and richer. It is dilRcult to determine which of thefe two 
veins is moil: common, or moll productive ; tlic pipe, however, feem 
moll generally valuable. 

Veins arc difeovered various w'ays ; fometimes by attention to the 
nature of the ground, which leads the exj>crienccd miner to make a 
Icarch by boring ; often by accidents laying open fomc branch which 
riles to-day. 'fhe more the branches which accompany a vein, the 
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richer it is, and when they begin to diminifli, it becomes poorer. Alfo, 
for the moft part, a vein is impoveriflicd when it runs in fuch a direc- 
tion as to receive over it a greater number of meafures. In working 
mines, a principal point is to free them from water ; the moft common 
and eficclual method of doing which is to drive a fough or level from 
the bottom of fome neighbouring valley, as far as the w'orks ; where 
this cannot be done, ]>iimps muft be employed, which ine either worked 
by a water wheel, or hy a fiiv engine. Mines are freed from bad air by 
the ijitrodiiclion of a pipe down the fliaft to the work, whence it is 
extended along the roof of the gallc^}^ The circulation this occafions 
proves an effectual remedy. 

I’liere arc numerous and various regulations refpeding the rights of 
miners, and the dues payable for the ore, in different parts of the mi- 
ning couniiy'. The principal tradt containing lead is called the King's- 
ficld. Under this denomination nearly the whole wapentake of Wirkf- 
worth is comprized, as well as part of the High Peak. I'hc mineral 
duties of the King’s-field have been from time immemorial let on leafe. 
The prefent farmer of thofe in the High Peak is the duke of Devon- 
fliire ; and of thofe in the wapentake of Wirkfw'orth is Mrs. Rolles. 
They have each a fteward and bar-mafters in the diilridts they hold of 
the crow'n. The fteward preftdes as judge in the Barmote courts, and 
with twenty-four jurymen determines all difputes refpedling the working 
of mines. 'J'he courts are held twice a year ; thofe of the High Peak at 
Money-afti, and thofe of the wapentake at Wirkfworth. The princi- 
pal office of the bar-maftcr is putting miners in polTeffion of the veins 
they have difeovered, and colledling the proportion of ore due to the 
leftee. When a miner has found a new vein of ore in the King’s-Held, 
provided it be not in an orchard, garden, or high-road, he may obtain 
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an exclufive title to it on application to the bar-maftcr. The method of 
giving pofleffion is, in the prefence of two jurj-mcn, marking out in a 
pipe or rake work two meares of ground, each containing 29 yards ; 
and in a flat work 14 yards fquare. But if a miner ncgle<fl to avail 
himfclf of his difeovery beyond a limited time, he may be deprived of 
the vein of which he has received pofleflion, and the bar-maftcr may 
difpofe of it to another adventurer. As to the other part of the bar- 
mafter’s ofKce, that of fuperintending the meafurement of the ore, and 
taking the dues of the Icflce or lord of die manor, it is attended with 
fomc difficulty from the variety of the claims, which differ greatly in 
different places. In general, a thirteenth of the ore is the due in the 
King’s-field, but a twenty-fifth only is taken. Befldes this, there is a 
due for tithe. In mines that are private property, fuch tolls arc paid as 
the parties agree upon. 

The miner having fatisfied the fevcral claims, proceeds to difpofe of 
his ore to the merchant or fmelter. There arc four denominations of ore ; 
the largeft and heft fort is called Bing ; the next iii fize and almoft 
equal in quality is named Befey \ the tliird is which paffes 

through the fieve in wafliing ; the fourth, which is caught by a very 
flow’ ftream of water, and is as fine as flour, is ftiled Belland : it is in- 
ferior to all the reft on account of the admixture of foreign particles. 
All the ore as it comes from the mine is beaten into pieces and wafhed 
before it is fold. 'I'his bufinefs is performed by women, who can earn 
about 6d. per day. 

Smelting furnaces arc of two kinds, the hearth and cupola. The 
hearth confifts of large rough ftones placed fo as to form an oblong ca- 
vity about tw’o feet wide and deep, and 14 long, into which fuel and 

ere 
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ore arc put in alternate - la}'ers ; the heat is raifed by means of a large 
pair of bellows worked by a water wheel. The fuel is wood and coal. 
The lead procured tliis way is very foft, pure, and duAile, but a con- 
iiderable quantity of metal remains in the Hags. Thefe are, therefore, 
line) ted over again with a more intenie fire of coke ; but the metal pro- 
duced is inferior in quality to the former. At prefent, a fmall propor- 
tion of ore is fmelted this way, only two hearth furnaces remaining 
in Derbyihire. 'J^he cupola, introduced about fifty years fince, is of an 
oblottg form, rcfcmbling a long, but not very deep, cheft, the top and 
bottom of which arc a little concave. The fire being placed at one end, 
and a chiinnev at the other, the flame is drawm over the ore placed at 
the bottom, and by its reverberation fmelts it without any contaft of 
the fuel. 

'I’hc lead wlicn fnicltcd is poured into moulds of various fixes, ac- 
cording to the different markets for which it i^ intended, Hull, Baw- 
try, or London. Two of the blocks make a pig. Some of it, how- 
ever, is firll rolled into flicets at works eredfed for the purpofe near the 
furnaces. A confiderable quantity is alfo converted into red-lead. This 
procefs is performed in a kind of oven, the floor of which is divided 
into three parts. The middle of thefe contains the metal, and the two 
others, the fire. The flame being reverberated on the metal, converts 
it to a calx or pow'der ; which, on being a fecond time expofed to the 
adlion of the fire, acquires a red colour. 

Attempts were made fome years ago to extradt filver from the lead ; 
but no fuch work now cxifts in Derbyfhire. The fulphur driven off 
from the ore in fmelting is colledted at two furnaces. 
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The annual produce of lead from the Derbyftiire mines is not ex- 
adlly afcertaincd, but may be ellimatcd at an average of between 5 and 
6000 tons. It is generally thought to be on the decline, fome of the 
richell mines being either exhaulled, or become more difficult to work ; 
but on the other hand, from the improvements in the art of fmclting, 
and the more cfiedlual methods employed to clear the mines of water by 
new levels and improved fire engines, advantages have been gained that 
may, pcrliaps, fupply the deficiency. . 

Iron . — ^Thc ore of this metal occurs throughout all that tradl in 
which coal has been difeovered, Chinley-hills excepted. The depth at 
W'hich it lies from the furface is extremely various. Frequently, from 
the great dipping of the meafurcs, it baffits out to-day. In this cafe, a 
hole is made like the fhaft of a cbal-pit. This is gradually enlarged 
on going deeper, fo as to affume the form of a bell. It is feldom funk 
low'cr than 1 8 yards ; after which frefli ground is broken and a new pit 
funk : by this means the lower beds are mixed with the foil near the 
furface, fo as to injure the land greatly ; whence it is not thought worth 
while to dig for iron ore unlefs the beds are very valuable. Their thick- 
nefs varies from two to 1 2 inches. The moft valuable beds which have 
yet been difeovered arc in Morlcy-park near Heage, at Wingerworth, 
Chellcrfield, and Stavciy. At all thefe places furnaces arc built; thefc 
are of a circular or conical form, having the fire w’ith a blafl at the bot- 
tom. When the furnace is prepared and duly feafoned, the procefs of 
fmelting begins. Fuel, ore, and flux, in alternate layers, arc continu- 
ally put in day and night, and the fire is not fuffered to go out till the 
flirnacc wants repair, which is frequently a period of fome years. The 
fuel is generally coke, though charcoal has been ufed. Lime-ftone is 
ihe univerfal flux. The ore undergoes the previous preparation of 
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being burned in the open air in beds, firft with coke, then with coal 
flack ; it is then broken into fmall pieces and fereened. The procefs 
of fmelting takes diflerent times according to the fize of the furnace 
and other circumftances. Different forts of iron are produced by vary- 
ing the proportions of ore, flux, and fuel. The metal firft obtained 
is brittle and void of due malleability. To give it this property it is 
carried to the forge, and wrought into bars. The quantity of iron 
produced in this county amounts to about 5600 tons. 

Calamine . — The value of this mineral, which is an ore of zinc, has 
but lately been attended to in this county. The chief places in which 
it is difeovered, arc Caftleton, Cromford, Bonfall, and Wirkfworth, 
It occurs at various depths, but is generally found near a vein of lead 
ore. The two minerals arc fometimes mixed, or run a confiderable 
way by the fide of each other ; but more commonly, one ceafes where 
the other begins, and a good vein of both is never found in the fiime 
place. Calamine generally lies in a bed of yellow or reddifti brow'n 
clay. The beds rcfemble pipe works, and confift of lumps of various 
fizes and lliapes ; their direction is the fame with the dip of the mea- 
fures. 

The calamine is firft waflied in a current, and then again in fieves in 
a veffcl of water, and all the foreign matters, as fpar, cauk, and lead 
ore are picked out from it. It is next calcined in a reverberatory fur- 
nace, after which it is again picked, ground to a fine powder, and 
w'aflied. The quantity of calamine at prelent annually produced in 
Derby fliire is about 500 tons. Its value in its crude ftate is from 35 to 
40 fhillings per ton ; in its prepared ftate, five or fix guineas. It is in- 
ferior in value to the calamine of Mendip in Somerfetfliire. Blend or 
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black jack, alfo got in Dcrbyfliire, is another ore of zinc, lefs valuable 
than calamine. 

Copper . — This metal has hitherto been found only in fmall quantity 
in Derby fhirc. Confiderable pieces detached from any vein are fre- 
quently met with at Matlock and Bonfall. A flender vein of ore was 
difcovercd fomc years iince at Great Roch Dale, between Tidefwell and 
Buxton j and another lately near Chapcl-le-frith; but neither is worked. 

Coal Mines. — The tradl of country producing coal has already been 
mentioned. It is got in great abundance in Dcrbyfliire. Coal is met 
with at various depths, and ia fomc places fcvcral beds are pafled by 
one fliaft, but the upper ones arc thin and foft, and fcldom worked. 
Beiides the home confumption of coal, which is very great, a confide- 
rable quantity is conveyed by the Errewalh canal into Leicefterfliire, 
and by the Chcflerficld, into Nottinghamfliirc and Lincolnfliire. Large 
quantities alfo go to Sheflicld from Dronfield parifli. 

PlaJler-Jlone . — The moft valuable kind of this fubflance was got at 
Elvafton, but the pits arc now clofcd. That of Chcllafton, though 
neither of a fine colour nor texture, is equally ufeful for common pur- 
pofes. About 800 tons are got annually from thefe pits, of which 
500 arc fent by the canal into Staffordfliire to the potteries, w here it is 
ufed for the formation of moulds. A confiderable quantity is alfo 
ufed for laying floors in buildings. For both thefe purpofes a previous 
calcination is neceflary, after which the addition of water makes it fet 
firm and folid. In its aiative flate, this fubflance is called gypfum 
and alabafler, and when wrought, takes a high polifli, and is ufed for 
ornamental works. The calcined gypfum is ufed for all the purpofes of 
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plafter of Paris, and is fometimes mixed with lime in making the finer 
kinds of mortar. 

Limc-Jfone.’^Ths extent of country which yields this fionc has been 
already mentioned. Its qualities arc various. At Buxton, Peak-foreft, 
and Stony-Middleton, it is of a light grey, and when burned is much 
ufed in agriculture. For this purpofe much is difpofed of in the nor- 
thern part of the county, and alfo in Chefliire and Lancafhire. At 
Crich arc feveral kilns, which bum a lime remarkably white, and much 
valued for ceilings and other ornamental purpofes. I'his lime-llone is 
free from metallic particles, and forms a manure for cold lands, which 
is reckoned to bring the crops a fortnight forwarder than that which is 
darker-coloured. At Ticknal and Kniveton the lime-ftonc is very dark, 
and fets very flrongly. That of the latter place is thought nearly 
equally to the lime of Barrow in Lcicefterfliire. At Hopton is a kind 
of a light colour, hard, and abounding with fmaH fragments of entro- 
chi. It is much ufed for hearths, chimncy-pieces, floors, and flair- 
cafes. On Braflington moor a fpecics of a fimilar nature, but fuperion 
quality, has been difeovered.. 

Marble is found in various parts of the Fligh and Low Peak : it is 
either black or mottled grey. The black abounds chiefly at Alhford ; 
it may be had in large blocks, and is in general very black, clofe, folid, 
and capable of a high polilh. The mottled grey is found in miuiy 
places, but particularly near Monc)'-afh. It has a great diverfity of 
lhadcs, but may be diflinguiflied into two kinds ; that with alightilh 
grey ground, and that with a light blueifh ground. The latter is rcn-. 
dcred very beautiful by the purple veins that fpread over its furface.. 
But the chief ornament of the grey marble is the v'afl quantity of en- 
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trochi that it contains, the tranfverfe and longitudinal feftions producing 
an incredible variety of forms. In general, the more fuperticial the 
beds of marble, the lighter its colour, and the more abundant the cn» 
trochi. 

Water-ick or StalaElite is very common in the Peak, and of a great 
variety of colours. They are polifhcd and ufed for making ornaments 
of various figures ; as arc likewife the tranfparent calcareous /pars, of 
the rhombic kind. 

Porcelain Clay, of a delicate white and very fine texture, has been, 
got from a lead mine near Braflington. What is now dug, is fent ta 
the Staifordlhire potteries. Pipe-clc^ is got at Bolfovcr, where pipes 
’ arc made with it, and both it and potter’s clay are found in various other 
parts. Rottcn-Jlone is met W'ith near Bakewcll, and is much ufed by 
the lapidaries of Derby. 

Slate of a grey colour is got in Chinley-hills, and at Hayfield, and is 
much ufed for covering houfes in that neighbourhood. 


Chert is found in firata, and may be fecn running through the rocks 
in the Peak. A large quantity of it is carried from the neighbourhood 
of Bakewcll into ^taffordfhire and Yorkfliire, where it is ufed in the 
nianufadturc o£ earthen ware. Some kinds of it arc made into mill- 
Hones. 


Moor-Jlone is found in the north- w'eft part of the county, and the eaft 
moor. Mill-floncs are made of it on Kinder-fcout, and in the parifli 
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•of Eyam. Free-^cne is found in various places, and fome of the fmeft 
houfes in Derbylhire have been built with it. 

A fpecies of pyrites got near Dronfidd is ufed for the produdiion of 
copperas, but in no great quantity. 

Black wad . — This earth, which on analyfis is found to be chiefly 
compofed of iron and manganefe, is met with principally at Elton near 
Winfter. After calcination it is ufed as an oil colour in houfc and Ihip 
painting. It is chiefly employed for the latter purpofc, and there is a 
conflderablc demand for it in the royal navy. 

Medicinal Waters . — Dcrbyfliire ‘ abounds beyond moft counties with 
mineral and medicinal waters s they arc of various kinds, warm, cold, 
faline, calcareous, fulphurcous, and chalybeate. Some of the moft 
noted, which come within the limits of this work, will be particula- 
rized hereafter. 

CIVIL AND ECCLESIASTICAL DIVISION. 

In the Roman times, Derbylhire formed part of the coimtry of the 
Coritani ; in the Saxon, part of the kingdom of Mercia. It is divi- 
ded into lix hundreds ; the names of which are. 

High Peak hundred, in the north- weft. 

Scarf dale hundred, in the north-eaft. 

JVtrkfworih wapentake, in the weft. 

Appletree hundred, in the weft. 

Morlejlon hundred, in the caft. 

Reping ton hundred, in the fouth. 

Thefe are faid to contain 1 1 market towns, and about 440 hamlets. 
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The number of inhabitants in the year 1788, from the moft accurate 
inquiry that could be made, was ) 24,465 ; of houfes, 25,642. An 
cllimatc made in the late reign reckons the inhabitants at 126,900, but 
there arc good grounds for fufpedling its accuracy, as population feems 
in moft parts to have been increafing. Derby Ihire pays fix parts of 
the land-tax, and provides 560 men to the national militia. 

Some remains of the ancient civil policy of the county ftill appear, 
the court of the duchy of Lancaftcr, and the Pcverel court, being of 
this kind. The honor of Tutbury and the hundred of Applctree be- 
long to the former ; and courts arc regularly held, called three weeks 
courts, for the honor, at Tutbury, and for the hundred, at Sudbury. 
The Pcverel courts are held at Basford near Nottingham. A confidera- 
blc number of townftiips belong to each of theft. The courts of High 
Peak and the wapentake of Wirkfworth have already been mentioned, 
as regulating the mineral concerns of thofe parts. With refpedl to its 
common judicature, Derbylhire is included in the midland circuit. 

Derby, the capital, is the only parliamentary borough in the county. 
It fends two members to parliament, and the county two more. 

In its ecclefiaftical concerns, it forms a part of the diocefe of Litch- 
field and Coventry, and is divideel into one archdcaconiy, and five 
deaiuies, vvhkli are the following ; 

ARCHDEACONRY OF DERBY. 

Deamy of y^/J:borne. 

of Cafillar, 

— — »o/ Cbejierfeld, 


Deanry 
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Deanry of Derby, 

■ — of Repington. 

]ts parochial churches, from the heft inquiry, amount to ii6; its 
chapels, of Which two are extra-parochial, to 71. There arc 39 mcet- 
ing-houlies of diHerent denominations of DilTcntcrs. 
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VJ. ^General Amnt of the WEST-RIDING of 

YORKSHIRE. 


^J'HE great county of York is divided into three diftrids cdkd 
Ridings^ the Eaft, Weft, and North, of which the two latter 
have each the magnitude of a large county. A confiderable part of the 
Weft-Riding coming within the limits of the prefent undertaking, it 
has been thought proper to prefix to the account of the particular places, 
a general defeription of the diftrid itfdf. 

The Wejl-Ridir^ of Torkjbire is bounded to the north by the North- 
Riding, the river Ure making part of tbedivifion; totheeaft, by the 
Ainfty Liberty, and by the Eaft-Riding, the rivers Wharf and Oufe be- 
ing the limits, and alfo by the counties of Lincoln and Nottingliam ; 
to the fouth, by Derbylhire and Chclhircj to the weft, by Lanca- 
fhire and Weftmoreland. Its length, if mcafured from north- weft to 
fouth-eaft, exceeds 90 miles, upon an average breadth of about 40. It 
is computed to contain 2450 fquare miles, or 1,568,000 ftatute 
acres. 


RIVERS. 

A number of rivers take their courfe through it, the principal of 
which terminate in the Oufe. 
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The Wddj rifing in Nidderdale or Netherdale foreft, pafTes Paidej- 
bridge, Ripley, and Knarefborough, and joins the Oufe a few miles 
above York. 

The IVharf takes its rife in Langftcrdalc Chace, and palling by 
Oticy, I^arcwood, Wetherby, and Tadcafter, empties into the Oufe 
near Cawood. 

The Aire deriving its fources from about Malham moor, flows near 
Skipton and Keighley ; thence to Leeds, below which it is joined by 
the Colder y and they pafs on together by Ferry-bridge and Snaith, to 
the Oufe near Howden. 

The Colder rifes in the hills on the Lancaftiire border, weft of Hali- 
fax, and after receiving the Coin from Huddersfield, flow's by Wake- 
field to its junction with the A/re, 

The Von or Dun rifes near the Chefliire border weft of Penifton^ 
which place it pafles, and being augmented by many fmall ftreams 
from the Derbyftiire border, flows to Sheffield, where it receives the 
Sheaf. Thcfc together run by Rotherham and Doncafter to meet the 
Oufe a little above its opening into the Humber, 

The Rjbhle coming dowm by Settle, and joined by the Hodder from 
Bolland foreft, takes its courfc weftward into Lancaftiire. 

1 ? • 

Thefe numerous rivers beftow beauty and fertility on the vales 
through which they flow, and afford, along with the navigable canals, 

the 
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the advantage of water carriage to the bufy manufa<%uring towns on 
their banks. 


FACE OF THE COUNTRY. 

The face of the country is in many parts ftrongly irregular. In the 
weftem and northern divifions a confiderable portion is hilly and moun- 
tainous, but interfedtcd with numerous vales rich in the fincft grafs. 

The hills of Ingleboroughy Whcmjide, and Penigeni, to the north and 
north-weft of Settle, rank among the higheft mountains of South-Bri- 
tain. In their neighbourhood are various caverns and other natural cu- 
riofitics belonging to a mountainous country. One of the moft noted 
of thefe is Malham-cove ^ a kind of amphitheatre of fmooth perpendi- 
cular lime-ftone, 288 feet high in the centre from its fummit to its bafe. 
On the top of the moor on which the cove is fituated is an elevated lake 
called Malham-tarn^ of clear and very cold water, abounding in trout. 
It difeharges itfelf by a fubterraneous paffage into the river Aire, of 
which it forms the head. Gor dal- fear in its neighbourhood forms a 
deep and romantic bed for the river, through which it rolls in a grand 
cafeade, over-hung by nigged rocks above 100 feet high, projeding 
above their hafes till they almoft meet at top. Near Chapel-in-the-dakt 
on the north lide of Inglcborough, are other remarkable pits or caverns, 
containing within them pools of water and cafeades, giving birth to 
fubterraneous ftreams which at length burft out to day. l 1 ic river Kib- 
ble near its origin in thefe parts tumbles into a deep cavern, and is Ml 
in the bow^els of the mountains for three miles, when it emerges »d 
makes its way to Settle. Many other romantic fccnes arc me^ with in 
this part of the diftridt, which is a favourite fpot for botanifts on ac- 
count of the number of rare and curious plants it contains. 

N a 
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The greater part of the Ridhig, however, is a fiat coiintr)'t wiA 
n& other elevations than inch as ferve to vary the profped. Towards 
the border of L/nco/n/Ti/rc, and the lower part oi the Oufc, are large 
trads of marfli, which have been drained by canals and dykes, firft 
made in the reign of Charles 1 . Hatfield moor or chacc, and Thorne 
\va/le, containthe principal part of thefe lands. 

The whole cultivated part of the Riding is almoft completely cn- 
elofed witli Rone dikes and hedges, kept in excellent order j and there 
arc few open fields, except where the land is common or waftc. 


SOIL. 

The nature of the foil in this extenlive trad differs greatly. There 
arc all kinds, from deep ftrong clay, and rich fertile loam, to the pooreft 
peat earth, and it is not afeertained which fort prevails moft. Much 
ground, originally barren, has been rendered produdive by vicinity to 
great towns, and fuperior culture. In general, it may be faid that a large 
proportion is of a quality favourable to the purpofes of hulbandry. By 
a calculation made, it, however, appears, that the waffe lands in this 
Riding amount to 405,27a acres, of which it is computed that 265,000 
are capable of cultivation, or of being turned into pafture, while the 
reft arc incapable of improvement, except by planting. 


CLIMATE. 

^ The climate is, in general, moderate. The mountainous parts in 
arc colder and more fubjed to rain than the others. The moft 
ca 'rn parts are fomewhat damp and fubjed to fogs from their low 
fituation near the great rivers, and they are Icfs healthy. 
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A G R I C U L T U R E. 

The hufbandry of the Weft-Riding is vciy different in different parts-; 
in general, it may be diftributed into the following fyftems. ift. Thx 
pafture lands, where grafs is the chief objc(ft, and cultivation by the 
plough, is only a fecondary concern. The parts of the Riding in which 
this prevails are, at leaft, one-third of the whole. From Ripley 

to the weftem extremity almuft all the good land is in grafs, and corn 
is raifed only upon the inferior foils, and in fo fmall a quantity, that a 
ftack of com is a rare objedl. Upon the higher grounds in thefe parts 
are immenfe trads of waftc, which are generally common among the 
adjacent poffeffors, and arc pafturcd by them with cattle and fheep. 
Some of them are ftinted paftures, but the greater , part are under no li- 
mitation, and iaconfequcnce,. the ground is exhaufted and the ftock 
poor- 

adly. The lands adjoining the manufacturing towns. The greateft 
part of thefe are occupied by perfons who do not follow farming 
as a bufinefs, but regard it only as a matter of convenience. The 
manufacturer has his enclofures, in which'hc keeps milch cows for the 
fiipport of his family, and horfes for the conveyance of his goods. 
Much ground under thefe circumftances is not kept under the plough, 
yet more com comparatively is raifed than in the divifion before d&- 
feribed. 

3dly. The parts in which tillage is principally attended to, and grafs 
is confidcred only in connexion with the beft corn-hulbandry. If a 
line be run from Ripley fouthward b>' Leeds, Wakefield, and Barnf- 
ley, to Rotherham, the greateft part caftwards of it, to the banks of 
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the Oufe, is employed in railing com. About Boroughbridgc, We- 
therby, and Selby, one half of the fields is under the plough ; further 
fouth, about Pontefradt, Bamflcy, and Rotherham, two-thirds; and 
to the eaftward of Doncafter, to Thom and Snaith, three-fourths. 
There is not much waftc in this divifion, and what there is appears ca- 
pable of great improvement. 

4thly. The common fields. Thefe are fcattered over the whole of 
the laft divifion, \>ut are moft numerous in the countiy to the eaftward 
of the great north ‘road, from Doncafter to Boroughbridge. In all 
thefe there is room for much fubftantial improvement by better modes 
of culture. 

5thly. The moors. Thefe, befides the large trads in the firft divi- 
fion, moftly lie in the fouth-weft parts of the Riding, above Penifton 
and Sheffield. Upon them Ihecp are chiefly bred, which are fold to 
the graziers in the lower parts. A great part of them is common. 

STATE OF PROPERTY. 

A confidcrable part of the landed property of the Weft-Riding is in 
the hands of fmall freeholders and copyholders ; but there are likewi/e 
a great number of extenfive proprietors. Few of the latter refide upon 
their eftates, at leaft for a confiderable part of the year, and the ma- 
nagement of them is chiefly committed to ftew'ards and fadors. The 
greater part of the farms are comparatively fmall ; many on the arable 
lands under 50 acres, and none above 300 ; and they arc ftill imaller in 
the grafs divifion. Moft of the land is let without leafc, or the occu- 
piers are removeable at fix months warning— a pradice veiy difeoura- 
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ging to improvements in agriculture. Some of the proprietors who 
are fenfible of this, grant leafes from three to twenty-one years. 

MANURES. 

Beiides thofe in common life in other parts, the farmers employ 
ground bones, horn (havings, and rape duft- 

PRODUCTS. 

The corn raifed is of all kinds according to the foil ; but the whole 
quantity grown in the Weft-Riding is much (hort of the confumption. 
Towards the banks of the Oufe a good deal of flax is grown. The 
turnip hufbandiy prevails., over a great part of the Riding, but the 
mode of cukivation would admit of improvement. The artificial 
gralTes are laid down with red and white clover, fain-foin, and hay 
(ceds. Winter tares are fown in many parts. Pontcfradl has long been 
famous for the culture of liquorice. A great deal of oak and a(h w'ood 
is grown in the Riding, which meets with a ready fale at the towns. 

Not many horfes arc bred except in the eaftem parts. Thofe in the 
w'cftem arc generally fmall, but hardy, and capable of undergoing great 
fatigue. Of neat cattle there are four different breeds, i. The Ihort- 
homed kind, which principally prevail on the eaft fide of the Riding, 
and are diftinguilhed by the name of the Durham, Holdemefs, or 
Dutch breed. 2. The long-horned or Craven breed, either bred and' 
fed in the weftem parts, or brought from the neighbouring part of 
Lancafhire. Thcfe are a har^y kind, and fit to endure the viciflTitudcs 
of a wet climate. 3. A crofs between the two former breeds, which 
makes the beft kind of all. A great number of milch cows of this 
1 kind 
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fcind are kept about Nidderdale, and are both ufeful and handfome. 
4. Scotdi cattle, which are brought in great numbers into the coun^ 
to be fed, and produce the beft beef in the markets. The graziers in 
Craven are very large dealers in this branch of buiinefs. 

Of iheep there are a great many kinds both bred and fed; but that 
which appears to have been the native breed is met with upon the moors 
in the wcflcm part of the Riding, and is ufually called the Peniflon 
breed, from the name of the market town where they are fold. They 
are homed, light in the fore-quarter, and well adapted for feeking 
their living in a hilly country. When fat, they weigh from 141b. to 
1 51b. per quarter. They are a hardy kind of iheep, and when brought 
down to the lower paftures fatten kindly, and prove excellent mutton. 
Wool of all forts meets with a ready fale in confequence of the manu- 
fadtures of the county. 

MINERALS. 

Coals ate dicap and plentiful throughout moft parts of the Riding, 
an advantage ineilimable to a manufadluring diihridt. Stone for build- 
ing and various other purpofes is every where at hand in the hilly parts. 

There arc fcvcral mineral waters in this Riding, of which the moft 
noted is the fulphureous water of Harrowgate, much reforted to in cu- 
taneous and cachedlical complaints, and ufed both for drinking and 
bathing. There is alfo a chalybeate fpring at the fame place, and ano- 
ther at Thorpe Arch in confiderable repute. At Knaieiborough is a 
noted petrifying fpring called the dropping well ; and near Settle is one 
nf the moft remarkable ebbing and Rowing wdls in the kingdom. 


CIVIL 
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CIVIL AND ECCLESIASTICAL DIVISION. 

The Weft-Riding of Yorklhire is for the tnoft part divided into Wa- 
pentakes, but idfo contains ibme detached diftriifts. i*he namea of the 
divifions are as follows : 

Agbrigg Wapentake, 

Barkfton A(h ditto, 

Claro ditto, 

Ewerofs ditto, 

Morlcy ditto, 

Oigoldnefs ditto. 

Within thefe limits are contained twen^-nine marktt-towns, and five 
parliamentaiy boroughs. 

Ecclefiaftically, this Riding is within the province and diocefe of 
York, and forms an archdeaconiy, c^ed the 

ARCHDEACONRY OF YORK, or WEST-RIDING, 
divided into the following deanries ; 


Skyrack Wapentake, 
tStainclifte ditto, 
Staincrofs ditto, 
StrafForth and Tiddull 
ditto. 


liberty of Cawood, 
Wiftow, andOtdey, 
liberty of Rippon, 
Doncafter Soke, 

Leeds fioroui^. 


Craven, 

Doncafter, 

Pontefract, 

City of York and Ainfty, (not in this Riding.) 

Rippon, within the Archdeaconiy of Qeveland, is a peculiar jurif- 
^ClioR. 


O 
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X.—Gtntfyl ^ctunt of the Northesk Part oi 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 


'T'HE northern portion of the county of Stafford forms a broa<f angle, 
of which the caflem fide joins to Derbyfhire, and the vveftem to 
Chefhire. The greater part of it confifis of a tradl called the Moor- 
lands ^ a region in general- hilly, ficril, and open, compofing the fbutho 
cm extremity of the mountainous ridge which divides the north of 
England. Its height is fhown by the number of fireams which take* 
their rife in.it, moft of which flow fouthwards.. 


RIVERS., 

The Trtntt generally accounted the third river in England for lengths 
of courfe and quantity of water,, rifes near. Biddulph towards the Chc- 
(hire border, out of New-pooh and two fprings flowing from Mole> 
cop, many more little fprings foon contributing to form it into a ri- 
vulet. It pafles not far from Ncwcaftle, and vifits Trentham, where, 
it diftinguifhes itfelf by its proper name. Its further courfe pafies. 
out of our circuit, through a. great part of Staffordlhire, the fouthem . 
end of Dcrbylhirc, almofi tire whole of Nottinghamfhire,.and termi- 
nates in the Humber. 


The Cburnetf formed by a. conflux of two principal branches near 
Leek, themfelves compofed of many moorland fircams, takes a fouth- 
callem courfe to join the Dove a little to the north of Utoxeter. 


Further 
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Further to the north>eaft, the two mountain rivulets, Hamps and 
Manifold, come down to the neighbourhood of Wetton, where, on an 
extenfivc and romantic common, they both fink into the earth, and 
rife again conjoined, three miles below, in 11am gardens, and foon 
empty thcmfelves into the Dovfc. This fubterraneous tranfit is dcfcnbed 
by that celebrated poet Dr. Darwin, in a paflage glowing with images 
of nature and fancy, from wliich w'e (hall copy only the natural 
part : 


Where Hamps and Manifold, their cliffs acaong. 

Each in his flinty channel winds along ; 

With lucid lines the dulky moor divides^ 

Hurrying to intermix their After tides. 

******•#• 

Three thou fund fteps in fparry clefts they ftray^ 

Or feek thro’ fullen mines their gloomy way ; 

On beds of Lava fleep in coral cells, 

Or (igh o’er jafper filh and agate ftiells. 

Till where fam’d Ham leads his boiling floods 
Thro* flowery meadows and impending woods, 

Pleas’d, with light fpring they leave the dreary night. 

And ’mid circumfluent furges rife to light ; 

Shake their bright locks, the widening vale purfue, 

Their fea-grecn mantles fring’d with pearly dew \ 

In playful groups by towering Thorp they move, 

Sound o’er the foaming wears, and rulh into the Dove* 

Botan. Card. Part II. 

The Dove rifes near the northemmoll point of the county, in the 
very bordering line of Dcrbylliirc, and flowing fouth-callwards, makes 
the limit of the two counties as far as its jundion with the Trent below 
Burton. The clianncl of the Dove has a great declivity, and ini many 
places tumbles over the rocks in cafeades. Its water has a grcyifli caft, 

O 2 owing 
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owing to the particles of lim^bne it brings down with it» whereby^ 
in its flood, it imparts great fertility to the meadows on its banks, £b> 
as to have given rife to the old proverb. 

In April, Dove’a flood 
Is worth a king’s good.- 

After it has received the Chumet, this colour is almoft walhed away^ 
and the meadows below are lefs diftinguifhed for fertility. 

All the above.mentioned rivers ^ring out of the Moorlands ; but 
one which has its fource within our circuit, rifcs weft of the Trent,, 
near the Chcfhire border : this is the Sow, the head of which is near 
Great Madcley, between Betley and Newcaftle. It runs acrofs the 
county by Stafford, and mixes with the Trent above Burton.. 

FACE OF COUNTRY and SOIL. 

'Hie northern part of Staftbrdfhire exhibits a variety of country, but 
it is chiefly charaderized as a hilly tra(ft, with interjacent vales, and-- 
bleak extenflve moors. Its general elevation above the fouthem parta 
of the county may be eftimated at from loo to zoo yards ; but it has 
fome diftinguifhed eminences of much more confiderable height. The 
hill called Bunfier, near 11 am, is calculated to rife i zoo feet above the 
level of the Trent ; and the Wever hills, and fome of the other moor- 
land peaks, 1500 feet. A pretty extenflve part of the moorlands is 
upon a lime-ftone bottom. This portion reaches in length from the 
Wever hills to Longnor, and in breadth from the Dove to the pa- 
rallel of Morredge. In this, the quantity of lime-ftone is inexhauf- 
tible, lying in many places in ftrata of immenfe thicknefs. The 

Wever 
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Wever hills are vaft heaps of this ftone, and are covered with a rich 
calcareous, loamy earth, which bears a fine turf. They are enclofed 
in large tradls by Hone walls, which are almoll the only boundaries in 
this part of the county. The fall even from the foot of thcle hills to 
the Dove and Chumet is very great, and thofe rivers are very rapid. 
The hill of Bunfier is alfo a calcareous rock, and vaft precipices from 
it overhang the Dove. The ridge of this mountain terminates in fome 
places in conical liigar-Ioaf peaks of bare lime*ftone. Mill-dale., near 
Alftonfield on the Dove, is a long narrow glen, of great depth, the 
fdes of which conlift of perpendicular lime-ftone precipices, which 
nearly equal in height the breadth of the dale. The vale in which 
the Manifold runs is extremely romantic, and contains a curious exc9^ 
vation in the fide of a precipice called Tbyrjis^s Cavern 

The country weft of the lime-ffone is generally Tandy or gravelly 
clay, or grit-ftone rock, and is the woift part of the moorlands. Its 
furface is uneven, and large tradis of wafte land, though on elevated 
fituationsy are mere peat bogs or moiTes. Large quantities of peat are. 
cut upon Morredge and Axedge^ which is fpongy and retentive of 
moifture. The Cloud Heathy High Forejly Leek Frithy and Mole Copy. 
are Hmilar pieces of ground. But the fummits of fome of the hills 
are rocky cliffs, particularly thofe called Leek rocks or roches, and Jp~ 
Jlone cliff Sy which are compof^ of huge piles of rugged rocks, heaped 
upon each other in a tremendous manner. Leek rocks confift of 
a coarfe Tandy grit ; thofe of Ipftones are gravel or land, and fmaH 
pebbles cemented together. ‘ Many of the cliffs overhang fteep preci- 
pices i and large maftes detached from them arc fcattered.on the moors 
aroimd. To the fouth of thefe, between Oak-moor and Cheadle, are 
Commons or waftes, confifting of an immenfe number of rude heaps of 

3 gfavcl 
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gravel upon an under-ilratum of foft Tandy xock, thrown confufecHy 
together into all forts of fantaftical forms. 

Between Mole-cop and Newcaftlc the country docs not merit the 
name of Moorlands, but is various in appearance, divided by quickfet 
hedges and trees, and refembling other cultivated trails. The foil is 
generally cold and iliff. Towards Bctley the foil is a mixed gravelly 
loam, with an underftratum of fand, gravel, marl, or grit. It pro- 
duces hne timber trees, and is equally fit for pafhrre and arable. Be- 
tween Bctley and Ncwcaftle is a good deal of light land. To the 
fouth of tlic road towards Ecclefliall, is a ftroiigcr foil of friable clayey 
or marly loam, intermixed with peat and poor land on the eminences. 

CLIMATE. 

The climate of the north of Staffordfliire is cold and wet, like that 
of the adjacent parts of Derby Ihire and Chefhire j fnow lies long in the 
Moorland^, and tlic weft wind feldom fails to bring rain. 

AGRICULTURE and PRODUCTS. 

The Agriculture of this diftridl is not entitled to particular obferva- 
tion. The Moorlands are chiefly devoted to the feeding of fheep and 
-cattle ; the arable being a fmall proportion, and the grain produced, 
almoft folely oats and barley. The principal manure ufed is lime. 
The flteep are of two kinds ; thofc on the caft Moorlands are white- 
faced and polled, with long or combing wool ; upon the lime-ftone 
bottom they are ftrong and heavy, and are thought to be the moft va- 
luable breed on \v;iilc land in the county. Thofc upon the waftes in 
.the weft part of the Moorlands, and on the grit and gravel bottom, 
4rc a much inferior fort, and feem to have originated from the ancient 

Moorland 
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Moorland breed, continued without attention* They have feme white, 
fomc grey or dark &ces, with legs generally of the fame colour ; fomc 
are with, and fome without horns ; and their fleeces are ti>o coarfe for 
clothing, and too fliort for combing wool. The cattle of the longilrorncU 
kind are of a good fi2e and form, and thrive better on the fliort grafs of 
the lime-ftone hills than might* be fuppofed. They are fuperior to the 
breeds in- the fouthem part, of the county* Thole fed on the Dove 
and the other rivers are in high efleem. ^ the weftem fide a mixture 
of arable and paflure prevails, and- the produ<^s are theufual-oncs of 
that part of the kingdom.. 

minerals: 

The mineral produ^ions of this tradt are various and important. 
The hill of Mole>cop, of which part is in Chelhire, and part in this 
eounty, has been already noticed as yielding Hone of feveral kinds, par- 
ticularly excellent. milL-flonest. Lime-flone is common in the Moor- 
lands, and alfo on the weflem fide, near Madcley. Great quantities 
of liiiie are burned upon Caldon Low, and in the neighbourhood of 
the Wevcr-hills.. Clays of various fpecies and colours, fome tenacious, 
fosne friable, arc found in great quantity near Ncwcaftle, and have 
given rile to the potteries, of that diftridt, which arc of ancient Hand- 
ing. Coals abound in moll parts, of which a lingular kind, called 
peacock coalf from the prifmatic colours appearing on its furfacc, is dug 
at Handlcy-grccn. This dillridl polTeircs the ores of iron, copper, and 
lead. Iron-ilone is met with plentifully to the weft of Ncwcaftle: it 
is fmcltcd at the Madeley. furnaces, and yields a cold-lhort metal. 
Lead-ore is got not far. from thence, which is ufed at the potteries.. A 
copper mine is wrought at Mixon, near Leek; but the principal in 
thefe parts is that at E^onrhill, in the parilh of. Wetton, belonging to 

the 
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the Duke of Devonlhire. The hill in which the mine is iituated 
conical, and rifes 700 feet above the river Dove which flows at its foot. 
Its diameter is about half a mile. The mine was worked in the laft 
•century, but after fome years was neglet^ed as unprofitable. About 
►thirty-five yeus ago it was ic-opcned by a Comilh miner, and fome 
■adventurers at Aihbome took a l^e of it, and expended 13,000/. in 
iearching for ore without fuccefs. At length, after making a (haft 200 
yards deep, they came to vail beds of the ore, whidi repaid their coll. 
The leafe has fince fallen to the Duke, and it is faid to have cleared 
annually from 8cx>o to 10,000/. ; but to be now Icfs produdlive than 
formerly. More than 300 perfons, men, women, and children, are 
:cmployed in the works ; the men in digging, the women and chil- 
•dren in breaking and picking the ore. On the oppofite fide of the hill 
a lead mine has been difeovered, which promifes to be valuable. 

Staffordjhire was part of the country inhabited by the Roman Car- 
navii. Under the heptarchy it belonged to the Mercian kingdom. It 
is now, as to its civil jurifdidlion, compriled within the Oxford circuit ; 
and with refpe€t to its ecclefiallical, within the diocefe of Litchfield and 
Coventry. It is divided into five hundreds, of which about half of 
►chat of Totma/jfiow in tlie north-call, and a fmaller portion of that of 
in .tlie north- well, are included within the limits of this work. 
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VV’^Accomt DRIVER and CANAL NAVIGATIONS, 

^J'HE great advantages accruing to trade from water-carriage have at 
all times been well known to commercial nations ; and in pro- 
portion as this illand has advanced in manufactures and commerce, 
plans for connecting the internal parts of the countiy with the lea-ports 
by means of navigations have been encouraged and multiplied. It was 
natural, that extending and improving the navigation of rivers Ihould 
be the firft expedimt thought of for this purpofe ; and many projeds 
of this kind w'ere brought to effe^ in this kingdom, before the more 
expenlive and artificial conftruCtion of canals was ventured upon. As 
our fea-ports are for the moll part fituated at, and indeed formed by, 
the mouths of rivers, which nature has made capable of admitting vef- 
fels to a certain dillance up their channels ; the extenfion of this natural 
navigaticMi by deepening their beds and removing obllacles has gene- 
rally been attempted. 

The port of Liverpool, at tlie mouth of the river Merfey, obvioully 
depends fc^r its conlequence upon the facility of commimication that 
can be ellablilhed with the interior country ; and, on the other hand, 
the cheap conveyance of the yam, cotton, and other raw materials to 
Mancheller and its neighbourhood, and of the wrought goods to a 
port for exportation, is of evident importance to the interefts of the 
manufacturers. By the aAiftance of the tide, which flows with rapidity 
tip the channel of the Merfey, velTels were enabled, without any arti- 
ficial help, to navigate as far as the neighbourhood of Warrington. 

P To 
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To render the higher parts of tl^e river, through its communicating 
branch the Irwell, accefliblc to veflels as far as Manchefter, was an 
improvement, which could not fail of fuggefting itfdf to the enlight- 
ened inhabitants both of Manchefter and Liverpool. 

IRWELL AND MERSEY NAVIGATION. 

In the year 1720 sin A6l of Parliament was obtained, empowering 
certain perfons in each town (but moft of them refident in Manchefter) 
to make navigable the rivers Irwell and Merfey from Liverpool to Man- 
chefler — fo the words of the aft run ; but as it is mentioned in the aft, 
that the Merfey is already navigable from Liverpool to Bank-key near 
Warrington, and as all the ftipulated demand for tonnage is confined to 
the navigation between that place and Manchefter, it appears that the un- 
dertakers meant only to employ themfelves in the improvemn t of the 
upper part of the river. This has been effefted by the ufual contri- 
vances of wears, locks, &c. and the very winding courfe of the river 
has in fcveral places been correfted by cuts acrofs the necks of the 
principal bends. The want of water in droughts, and its too great 
abundance in floods, are circumftances under which this, as well as 
moft other river-navigations, has laboured. It has been an expenfive 
concern, and has, at times, been more burthenfome to its proprietors 
than ufcful to the public. At prefent it is managed in a fpirited and 
intelligent manner, and proves an ufeful addition in water-carriage to 
the rival canal-navigation. 

WEAVER NAVIGATION. 

In the fame year, 1720, an important acceftion was obtained to the 
internal communications of the port of Liverpool, by an aft for making 
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navigable the river Weaver, from FrocUham -bridge, which is near its 
conflux with the Mcrfey, up to Winsford-bridge beyond Northwich. 

M 

This adt appointed certain perfons to be undertakers and truflees of 
the propoled navigation, with power to borrow a fum of money to be 
advanced by other perfons named, at flve per cent, interefl, and one 
per cent, for the rifle, payable out of the flrfl rates and duties accniing 
from the tonnage. If this fum Ihould prove infufficient, the under- 
takers were empowered to borrow more, fecured in the like manner. 
After all the borrowed money, and all cofls and charges iliould be 
fully repaid, the clear produce of the rates and duties was dircdled to 
be applied towards amending and repairing the public bridges in the 
county of Chefter, and fuch other public charges as the jufticcs in quar- 
ter feflions fliould appoint ; as all’o to the repair of highways leading 
from the fait- works to the river, and of other highways in the county. 
I'lie fum at firft thought fufficient to complete this w'ork was 9000/. ; 
but in an aft to explain and amend the former, palled in 1759, it ap- 
pears that a debt of 20,000/. had been contrafted, the greateft part at 
five per cent, and the reft at four and half, fccured by mortgages on the 
rates and duties of the navigation. This debt has now for Ibmc years 
been paid olf, and a large anuual balance is produced in favour of the 
undertaking. The anuual income of the navigation is about 8000/, 
In the year ending April 1 794. the amount of cafual profits and whar- 
fage w^as 2S6/. 5J. 7^/*; of tonnage, 8736/. 9/. 8jV.; and notwith- 
flanding a large fum expended in new' improvements, befides the ufual 
repairs, there was paid to the County Treafurer for public purpofes 
3000/. The length of this navigation is twenty miles. It has a fall 
of 45 feet 10 inches, divided between ten locks. The rate of tonnage 
limited by the aft is not more than one fltilling per ton for all goods 
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whatfocvcr, and this is the cltai^e now made for moll goods. There 
are about 1 20 veflels conftantly employed on the navigation, from 50 
tq 100 tons burthen. The kind of goods carried are principally white 
and rock fait dow’nwards ; and coals and fome merchants goods (but 
the latter to no conllderable amount) upwards. The rock fait comes 
from the pits at Northwich j and its cheap conveyance to Liverpool 
has proved of material benefit to that port, by fumilliing a profitable 
article for loading or ballaft to outward-bound fhips. The coal is 
brought from Lancafhire, and fupplies a large trat^ of the internal 
parts of Chefhire. 

The principle upon which this work was undertaken^ (almoll the 
Only one of the kind which can be called a public •work,') and the fuc- 
cels with which it has been attended, feem to entitle it to particular 
notice. 

DOUGLAS NAVIGATION. 

While the Merfey and its communicating rivers were thus objetfls of 
commercial fpeculation, another llream had its lhare of attention. 
The neighbourhood of Wigan is particularly rich in coal, and the little 
river Douglas Hows from that town to the efluary of the Ribble. A 
year before the above-mentioned ails were obtained, viz. in 1719, an 
adl pafiled for making the river Douglas, alias Alland, navigable fronl» 
the river Ribble to Wigan. By means of this undertaking (which was> 
not effedled till 1727) the northern parts of Lancafhire, and even 
Wellmoreland, which produce no coal of their own, were fupplied 
coafl-wife with this neceffary article ; and the lime-flone and flate of 
thofe parts were brought back in return.. 
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The Douglas navigation has iince been purchafed by the proprietors 
of the Leeds and Liverpool canal, who have in part fubftituted an arti. 
ficial cut to the natural channel of the river* 

AIRE, CALDER, and DUN NAVIGATIONS. 

Coniiderably before this period, the clothing countiy of Yorkfliire 
had applied its rivers to the purpofes of water-carriage. An aft for 
making navigable the rivers Aire and Calder to Leeds and Wakefield, 
paired in the year 1699, various extenfions and improvements in 
this navigation have been fuccellivcly made : and in 1725, another river 
in the Weft-Riding, the Dun, was made navigable from Doncafter to 
the diftance of two miles from Sheffield* 

Various other projefts of river navigations were fet on foot during 
the firft half of this century in Lancafhire and Chelliire, fomc of 
which, however, were never carried into execution. One of thefe 
abortive fchemes was that of making navigable Woxlley brook, to its 
junftion with the Irwell, for which an aft was obtained in 1737. It 
is worth mentioning only as the parent in defign of the duke of Bridgc- 
Itatcris firft canal. 


SANKEY CANAL* 

But an undertaking particularly deferving of notice took place in tire* 
year 1 755, which, under the general powers of an aft for making na- 
vigable a river, in reality gave rife to the firft canal-navigation matle in 
England. In that year an aft palled, by which certain undertakers were 
authorized to make Sankey brook or river navigable from the Merfey, 
\Vhich it joins about two miles below Warrington, up its three branches ; 
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viz. to Boaidinan*s ftone bridge near St. Helen’s, on the fbuth branch; 
to Grenrard’s bridge on the middle branch ; and to Penny bridge on the 
north branch. From Sank^ bridges to the ftone bridge next above the 
mouth of Holme>mill-brook, was to be a new canal not communica- 
ting with Sankey brook. The owners of Sankey quays upon the old 
natural navigation of the brook from the Merfey were not to be preju- 
diced by the creation of quays or warehoufes interfering with them. 
The new navigation was to be entirely free and open upon the payment 
of ten-pence per ton tonnage to the undertakers. They were empow- 
ered to extend the navigation 800 yards from the three bridges before- 
mentioned, as they found it convenient. 

In a fubfequent aA granted in the year 1761, it is fpecified in the 
preamble, that the navigation is completed from the lowed lock on San- 
key brook to Gerrard’s bridge and Penny’s bridge; but that in neap 
tides the navigation is rendered impradticable for want of water in the 
brook. I'he undertakers are therefore empowered to make a canal to 
be begun within 250 yards from the lowed lock, and carried to the 
Merfey at a place called Fiddler’s ferry. This new part is about one 
mile and three quarters in length ; and in confideration of it the under- 
takers arc empowered to levy two-pence per ton more tonnage. The 
didance above the three bridges to which they are allowed to extend 
the navigation, is enlarged to 2000 yards- 

Thc prefent date of the canal is as follows : — It runs entirely fepa- 
ratc from Sankey brook, except eroding and mixing with it in one 
place about two miles from Sankey bridges. Its length from Fiddler’s 
ferr)' to the place where it feparates into three branches is 91 miles. 
From thence it is carried to Penny bridge and Gerrard’s bridge without 
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going further; but from Boardman*s b ride it runs nearly to the limits 
of aooo yards, making the whole diftance from the Merfey 1 1| miles. 
There are eight fingle and two double locks upon the canal, and the 
fall of water is about 6o feet. The chief article carried upon it is 
coal, of which, in the year 1771, by an account given in to Parlia- 
ment, there were taken to Liverpool 45,568 tons, and to Warrington, 
Northwich, and other places, 44,152 tons. There are, befides, flate 
brought down, and com, deal balk, paving and lime-ftone carried up. 

This navigation is never obftrudted by floods, and feldom for any 
length of time by froft ; upon an average perhaps about a week eveiy 
winter. The highell fpring tides rife within a foot of the level of the 
canal at the loweft lock. Loaded vefTels are generally neaped about 
three days, but unloaded, can pafs to or from the river at every tide. 

The old lock by which it at firfl communicated with Sankey brook 
flill remains, but is feldom ufed, unlcfs when a number of vefTels are 
about entering from the Merfey at once, in which cafe feme of the 
hindmofl foinetimes fail for Sankey brook in order to get before the 
others. 

This canal has proved very beneficial both to the public and the un> 
dertakers. Some of the hrfl collieries upon its banks are worked out, 
but others have been opened. Its bufinefs has been increafed by the 
large copper-works belonging to the Anglefca company, credled on one 
of its branches, and by lhc,platc-glafs manufadlory and other works 
founded near it, in the neighbourhood of the populous town of St. 
Helen’s. Its original fiirvcyorwas Mr. John Eyes. 
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Duke op BRIDGEWATER’S CANALS. 

Thole nagnificent plans which have rendered the name of the Duie 
af Bridgewater fo celebrated in the hi/loiy of canal-navigation, com- 
menced in the years 1758 and 1759* when adls were palled enabling 
him, firft, to cany a canal from Worfley to Salford, and alfb to Hollin- 
ferry on the Jrwell ; and iecondJy, to deviate from that courie, and 
cany his canal from Worfley acrofs the river Irwell to Manchefler, 
through the townlhip of Stretford. Poflefling an extenfive properly 
at and near Worfley, rich in coals, which could not by land carriage 
be conveyed to Manchefter fo advantageoufly as thofe from the pits on 
the other fide of that town, the Duke was naturally led to confider of 
a better mode of conveyance. The formerly projeded, but unexe- 
cuted, fcheme of making navigable Worfl-’y hrtok to the Irwell, evi- 
dently fuggefted the defign ; but the original and commanding abilities 
of his engineer, that wonderful fclf-inftrudled genius jlames Brindley , 
pointed out a much more eligible mode of ellcdling his purpofe, than 
by mean 9 of the waters of a winding brook, fuhjedt to the extremes of 
overflow and drought. 

This firft undertaking was marked with the features of greatnefs. 
At its upper extremity in Worfley it buries itfelf in a hill, which it 
enters by an arched’ paflage, partly bricked, and partly formed by the 
folid rock, wide enough for the admiflion of long ^at-bottemed boats, 
which arc towed by means of hand-rails on each fide. This paflage 
penetrates near three quarters of a mile before it reaches the firf coal- 
w'orks. It there divides into two channels, one oi which goes 500 
yards to the right, and the other as far to the left, and may be conti- 
nued 
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nued at pleafure. In the paflage at certain diAances air funnels are cut 
through the rock, ifliiing pcrpcndiculariy at the top of the hill. The 
arch* at the oitrance is about fix feet wide and about five in height from 
the furface of the water. It widens within, fo that in fome places the 
boats may pafs each other. To this fubterraneous canal the coals arc 
brought from the pits within the bowels of the hill in low waggons 
holding about a ton each, which, as the work is on the dcfccnt, are 
eafily pufiicd or pulled by a man along a railed way to a ftage over the 
canal, whence they arc Ihot into one of the boats. Thefe boats hold 
(even or eight tons, and feveral of them being linked together, are eafily 
drawn out by the help of the rail to the mouth of the fubterraneous paf» 
fage, where a large bafon is made, ferving as a dock. From hence 
they are fent along the canal to Mancheller, in ftrings drawn by a horle 
or two mules. 

It was the principle of this, as it lias been tliat of all Mr. Brindley's 
canals, to keep on the level as much as poflible ; whence it has been 
necelTary to carry them over the roads or ftreams upon arches after the 
manner of an aquedudt, and to fill up vallies by artificial mounds for 
their conveyance, as well as to cut down or bore through hills. The 
moft ftriking of all the aqueduct works is in this firft canal, where it 
pafies over the navigable river Irwell at Barton bridge. The aquedu< 5 ): 
begins upwards of 200 yards from the river, which runs in a valley. 
Over the river iticlf it is conveyed by a Hone bridge of great Ajhength 
and thicknefs, confi fling of three arches, the centre one fixty-three feet 
wide and thirty-eight feet kbove the furface of the water, admitting 
the largcft barges navigating the Irwell, to go through it with mafls 
and fails flanding. The fpedtator was, therefore, here gratified with 
the extraordinary fight, never before beheld in this country, of one yef* 
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iel failing over the top of another j and thofe who had at firft ridiculed 
the attempt, as equivalent to building a caftle in the air, were obliged 
to join in admiration of the wonderful abilities of the engineer, from 
whofc creative genius there was fcarcely any thing within the reach of 
|)oiribility which might not be expelled. This work is not the proper 
place for details of thofe admirable contrivances, in which every departs* 
ment in the making of his canals have abounded. They have intro* 
duced numerous improvements into the practice of fimilar works, and 
have received many additions from other ingenious perfons, among 
whom the duke of Bridgewater’s Reward, Mr. Gilbert, merits a di£> 
tinguiflied place.. 

This canal, after paffing Barton bridge, was conveyed on the level, 
with great labour and expenfe, in a circuitous trad of nine miles, to 
Caftlefield adjacent to Mancbefter. The moft remarkable part of its 
•ourfe is that where it crolles the low grounds near Stretford upon 
vaft mound of earth, of great length, the conftrudlion of which exer- 
cifed all the inventive powers of the condudor. At. its termination it is 
by the river Medlock, and in order to keep up the water to a proper 
height, and prevent a fupembundance of it in time of floods, a large 
ciKTular wear is conllmdled, having in its centre an aperture, or fwal- 
low, which conveys the fuperfluous water by a fubterranean paflage into- 
the brook below. Another wear of a fimilar kind is formed at Com* 
brook, three miles further. By the adl for making this canal, the 
Duke was limited to a rate of tonnage not exceeding two and fix-pence 
per ton, and was bound to fell his coals at Manchefler and Salford for 
no more than four-pence per hundred. On the execution of the under- 
taking, the poor of thofe towns were benefited by a redudtion in the 
price of coals of one half of what they before paid, and vafl quantities 
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were taken away by them from the wharf in CalUefield, in whcel-bar- 
rows, at three-pence halfpenny per hundred. . 

But before this firfl; defign was completed, a much greater and more 
important plan had opened itfelf to the Duke: which was an exteniion of 
Ills canal by a branch which, running through Cheihire parallel to the 
river Merfey , ihould at length terminate in that river below the limits of 
its artificial navigation, and thus afford a new and rival water-carriage 
from Manchellcr and its vicinity to Liverpool. The execution of this 
bold idea was authorifed by an adt of parliament obtained in 1761, 
which enabled the duke of Bridgewater to make a canal from Longford- 
bridge in the townfliip of Stretford, to the river Merfey, at a place 
called the Hempdones in the townfhip of Halton. It was oppofed, 
but ineffedtually, by the proprietors of the old river-navigation, on 
which its operation could not but be highly injurious, however benefi- 
cial it might be to the public. This canal, which is more than twenty- 
nine miles in length to its termination at Runcorn-gap, (which place 
was preferred to the Hcmpflones on account of the fuperior advantage 
it offered in entering the mouth of the canal at neap tides) was finifhed 
in five years. It is carried acrofs the Merfey by an aquedu( 9 ;-brid^ 
’fimilar to that over the Irwcll at Barton, but lower, as the Merfey is 
not navigable in that part. Further on, it alfo croffes the fmall river 
Bollin, which, running in a tradl of low meadows, has made a mound 
in that part ncccflary for the conveyance of the canal, of a height, 
breadth, and length, that forms a fpedlaclc truly llaipendous. TJie 
principle of keeping the level has been rigoroufly purfued, in defiance 
of expenfe and difficulty, for the whole length of the canal, till it is 
brought in full view of the Merfey at Runcorn. There it is precipi- 
tately lowered ninety-five feet in a chain of locks, of admirable con- 
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ibru^ioh, fumiflied at different heights with capacious rcferVoirs of 
water, in order to fupply the wafte incurred by the paiTage of veffels. 

When the duke of Bridgewater undertook this great dcfign, the price 
of carriage on the river-navigation was twelve ihillings the ton from 
Manchefter to Liverpool, while that of land-carriage was forty fhillings 
the ton. The Duke’s charge on his canal was limited to fix (hillings, 
and together with this vail fuperiority in cheapnefs, it had all the fpeed 
and regularity of land-carriage. The articles conveyed by it were 
likewife much more numerous than thofe by the river-navigation : be- 
fides manufactured goods and their raw materials, coals from the Duke’s 
own pits were depofited in yards at various parts of the canal, for the 
fupply of Chelhire ; lime, manure, and building materials were car- 
ried from place to place ; and the markets of Manchefiier obtained a 
fupply of provifions from diltriCts too remote for the ordinary land 
conveyances.. A branch of ufeful and profitable carriage hitherto 
fcarccly known in England, was alfo undertaken, which was that of 
paflTengers. Boats on the model of the Dutch treckfehuyts, but more 
agreeable and capacious, were fet up, which at very reafonable rates and 
with great convenience carried numbers of perfons daily between Man- 
cheiler and the principal extent of the canal. All thefe objeCls of 
traffic'on the new canal became more and more confiderable with the 
increafing trade of Lancalhire^ but other circumilances alfo greatly 
operated in its favour. 

TRENT AND MERSEY COMMUNICATION. 

There is a period in which the mind of man, rouzed to attend to. 
any particular fubjeCl, whether of art, fcience, ox regulation,, is irce- 
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fiftibly impelled to proceed in its career ; and this crifis was now arrived 
with rcfpcdl to the internal communication between the different parts 
of this kingdom by means of navigable canals. 

As early as the year 1 755, the corporation of Liverpool, (which, 
perhaps, has dillinguiflied itfelf beyond any other fimilar body in the 
kingdom for a liberal and fpirited attention to commercial improvement) 
employed two perfons, Mr. Taylor of Manchefter, and Mr. Eyes of 
Liverpool, to take furveys with a view of determining the pradticabi- 
lity of joining the river Trent with the Weaver or Merfey, and thus 
opening an inland communication between the great fea-ports of Liver- 
pool and Hull. It was propofed that this navigation fhould go through 
the counties of Nottingham, Derby, Stafford, and Cheffer; and on an 
accurate furv'ey the defign was reported to be pradlicable. The late 
Mr. Hardman, an intelligent merchant of Liverpool, and one of its 
reprefentatives in parliament, was the chief promoter of this furvey. 
Another furvey, under the patronage of the prefent marquis of Staf- 
ford, and the late lord Anfon, was made in 1758 by Mr. Brindley, 
and afterwards revifed by him and Mr. Smeaton jointly ; and tlieir 
opinions were equally in favour of the projedlid undertaking. An 
union with the river Severn and port, of Briftol alfo became part of the 
defign, which thus embraced the vaft idea of conncdling almofl all 
the midland counties of England with each other, and with the difle- 
ient feas, by a chain of water communication. In the two plans of- 
fered to the public for effedling this purpofc, one of the principal dif- 
ferences conliffed in the manner of communicating with the Merfey. 
One propofed doing this by terminating the canal in the navigable river 
Weaver at Winsford-bridge ; the other, by terminating it in the duke 
of Bridgewater’s canal at Preffon-brook. The latter, which was Mr. 
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Brindley*s plan, was preferred, apparently on' reafonable grounds, as it 
atfibrded a dire<% communication with Manchefter, without the inter* 
vention of a Angle lock. In Decembo* 1 765, a numerous meeting of 
land-owners and perfons concerned in trade held at Wolfelcy-bridge in 
Staffordihire, agreed upon an application to parliament for leave to 
bring in a bill for making a navigable canal from the river Trent near 
Wilden-ferry in Derbyfliire, to the river Mcrfcy near Runcom-gap ; 
and the bill was accordingly brought in and paffed in 1766. 

GRAND TRUNK CANAL. 

This canal which, by its planner, was ingenioufly termed the grand 
trunk ^ (in allufion to the main artery of the body from whence branches 
arc fent off for the nourifliment of the di Aant parts) and which is com- 
monly known by the name of the Staff or djhlre canal, takes its courfe from 
north-weft to fouth-eaft, acrofs the county of Chefter, and thence acrofs 
Staflordlhire beyond its middle, when, turning fliort in a north-caftern 
diredion parallel to the Trent, it accompanies that river into Dcrby- 
Ihire, and enters it near the place where the high road from Derby to 
Leicefter crofles the Trent over abridge, fubftituted to the former Wil- 
den-ferry. In length it is ninety-three miles. Its fall of water from 
its greateft elevation at Harecaftle-hill, is 326 feet on the northern fide, 
and 316 on the fouthem ; the former effeded by thirty-five locks, the 
latter by forty. Six of the moft fouthem locks are fourteen feet wide, 
adapted to the navigation of large barges , and one of the northern is 
of the fame width. 'I'he common dimenfions of the canal arc twenty- 
nine feet breadth at the top, fixlccn at the bottom, and the depth four 
feet and a half; but in the part from Wilden to Burton, and from Mid- 
dlcw ich to Picfton-on-thc-hill, it is thirty-one feet broad at the top, 
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eighteen at the bottom, and five and half deep. The canal is carried 
over the Dove in an aquedudl of twenty-three arches, the ground being 
raifed to a confiderable height for the fpace of a mile and two furlongs. 
Over the Trent it is carried by an aquedudt of fix arches of twenty- 
one feet fpan each ; and over the Dane, on three arches of 20 feet fpan. 
There are befides near 1 60 lefifer aquedudls and culverts for the convey- 
ance of brooks and fmall Areams. The cart bridges erected over it are 
109 ; the foot bridges eleven. 

For the fake of preferving a level as much as pollible, the hills and 
elevated grounds in the courfe of the canal have been pierced by five 
tunnela. Of thefe, that through the mountain at Harecajlle is the 
principal, and has proved a work of vaft labour and expenfe, in con^ 
icqucnce of unforefeen difficulties. Its length is 2880 yards, with a 
width of nine feet, and a height of twelve, lined and arched with 
brick ; and it runs more than feventy yards below the furface of the 
earth. The other tunnels are at Hermitage, 130 yards;, at Barnton, in 
Great Bud worth parilh, 560 yards ; at Saltenford in the fame parilh, 
350 yards; and at Prejlon-on-the’hill, 1241 yards. Each of thefe is 
feventcen feet four inches high, and thirteen feet fix inches wide. The 
boats employed upon the canal carry about twenty-five tons, and are 
drawn by one horfe. The tonnage paid to the proprietors for the 
liberty of navigating is three-halfpence per mile. This great work 
was begun on July 17th, 1766. It was carried on with great fpirit 
by Mr. Brindley while he lived, and was finiffied by his brothcr-ini- 
law, Mr. Henffiall, who put the laft hand to it in May 1777.- 

Soon after this canal was undertaken, Mr. Brindley planned and 
executed a canal. from the Grand Trunk at Haywood, to the river Severn 
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near Bewdlejr ; thus completing the communication between the three 
principal ports of the kingdom, ( after London) thofe of Briftol, Li- 
verpool, and Hull, and all the inland countiy lying between them. 

As the Staffordfliirc canal, or Grand Trunk, has a peculiar connec- 
tion with the country which is comprized within the circuit of this 
work, it will be proper to ftate the chief fources of employment which 
it was expeded to open, and the greater part of which have in cfFedl 
accrued to it. They may be dillributed into three heads ; i ft. Natural 
produifts of the adjacent tradls of country. — adly. Produtfts of culti- 
vation and manufadlure. — 3dly. Imported raw materials and objccfls of 
general commerce. 

From Northw’ich to Lawton in Chefhire lies a vaft bed of rock fait, 
eftimated at forty yards in thicknefs, which, belide being purified for 
home and foreign confumption, might, were liberty obtained for fuch 
ufe, be employed to great advantage in agriculture and feveral of the 
arts depending orr chymiftry. At prefent, indeed, the Weaver naviga- 
tion conveys to Liverpool all the rock fait wanted at that port ; but the 
pofteftion of fuch a ftorc on the banks of this canal may rcafonably be 
accounted an advantage for futurity. 

The hill called Mole or Mow-cop near I./awton, contains feveral 
ufeful kinds of ftone enumerated in the general account of Chefhire. 
Thefe are already carried to great diftances by land-carriage, and of courfe 
muft be conveyed by the much cheaper medium of canal-navigation to 
the various parts near its courfe. Several other valuable fpccics of ftone 
are met with near the canal ; as a fine free-ftone near Wolfeley-bridge, 
and near Burton upon Trent j a whole mountain of lime-ftone near the 
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mination of the canal, on which the village of Breden in I.eiccftcrfliirc 
is built i lime-ftonc quarries of note at Tickcnhall in Dcrhylhire, and 
at Barrow in Leicefterflurc ; g}'pfum or alabaftcr at Clay-hill. At 
Rudgelcy is found the curious kind of coal called cannel, as well as otlicr 
fpecics of coal ; and it is fuppofedthat a fubterraneous can .l, like that 
of the duke of Bridgewater at Worfley, might be carried to the imder- 
ftrataof the mines, at the fame time laying them dry, and affording a 
conveyance for their contents. Marl in large quantities would be thrown 
out in digging the canal, and might eaffly be procured dole to its banks ; 
whence this, as well as other manures, will be cheaply conveyed along 
the courfc of the navigation to the lands which want it. 

That kind of iron ore which is called iron ftone, proper for making 
cold-ffiort iron, is contained abundantly in many parts of the country 
through which the canal runs. This has been found of great ufc for 
mixing with the red iron ore of Cumberland, in manufadluring the beff. 
tough iron, aii'.l has been conveyed by land-carriage to the Weaver in 
large quantities, in order to be ffiippcd for the north for that purpofe. 
It is to be prefumed that greater quantities of it will be fent by the 
cheaper conveyance of the canal. Various other mineral produds from 
diffridls more remote may probably find their way to this navigation, 
which will carry them to works where they may be ufefully employed. 

'With refpc£t to the produfls of culture, com deferves the firff cojifi- 
deration. The mutual advantage of conveying the produds of the 
agriculrund counties to the markets of the manufaduring towns, which 
can only be fed by means of diffani fu]>}dics, and are enabled to pay 
the beft prices, is obvious ; and a cheap conveyance of the fuperfluity 
of plentiful years to the fea-ports for exportation is alfo a matter of 
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great confcquencc to the farmer. The Staffordlhirc and duke of Bridge- 
water’s canal have derived a large fliare of their employment from the 
tranfport of articles of provilion, fome of which have been carried in 
quantities beyond all previous calculation. Timber growing in the in- 
terior country, especially oak for fliip-building, cord- wood for char- 
coal, oak>bark for tanning, madder and woad- for dying, mufi; alfo' 
from certain diftances be brought to the canal for conveyance to the 
places of demand. The cheefe of Chelliire deftined for the fupply of 
Lancafhire, as well as part of that intended for London, will naturally 
go by this road; as well as the manufa(5);ured fak of that county for 
the ufe of the inland diilri^s. 

Of manufadlures properly fo calfed, the pottery wares, bricks, tiles, 
&c. of Burflem and the other villages in Staffordftiire employed in that 
trade, being commodities of great weight im proportion to their value, 
will moft certainly take the benefit of a canal running through the mi».lll: 
of them, and communicating with- fuch an extenfive trail of country 
as well as with the fea-ports. The fame may be Ikid in fome degj-eeof 
the heavy metallic manufailures carried on to fuch prodigious extent in 
Birmingham, Walfall, Wolverhampton, Dudley, &c. from whence 
the grand tnink receives communicating branches. The ntanufadlures 
of Manchefler rather concern the duke of Bridgewater’s and the other 
Lancafhire navigations ; but thofe of Derby, Nottingham, and Lei- 
cefter will find their cheapeft conveyance to Liverpool along the grand 
trunk. The ale of Burton, fo much valued for exportation, may alfo 
be fent to Liverpool by its means, as it has been to Hull by the Trent. 

As to raw materials for the fupply of manufailures, the flint ilones 
amd pipe-clay brought from vafl diflances coafl-wife to the ports for the 
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vie of the StafTordlhire potteries, and to which, from their fmall value, 
the price of carriage is of peculiar confequence, cannot but afford an 
abundant fource of employment to the canal, to the mutual benefit of 
the carriers and manufacturers. Birmingham and its neighbourhood 
will alfo receive part of their fupply of metals by the fame conveyance. 
Of other imported goods, fir timber for building, mahogany for cabi- 
net work, wine, fpirits, and heavy groceries, will be fent from the 
fca-ports to the interior country along tills and its communicating 
canals. 

To this view of the expeCted and experienced benefits arifing to the 
undertakers of this great fcheme of inland navigation, and to the pub- 
lic, it is proper to add, that the lyfiem of communication has lince 
been rendered more complete by the junction of a branch paillng from 
the great trunk to Coventry, with another proceeding freun Oxford di- 
reCtly northwards through Oxfordftiire and Warwickfhire. Thus the 
firft of our rivers, the Thames, and the firft of our ports, that of the 
metropolis, have been added to the comprehenfive chain of canal-navi- 
gation ; and it cannot be doubted that fuch an acccfilon mult be felt 
through every part of it. We lhall now return to the limits of our own 
circle, to mark all the undertakings of this kind within its boundaries 
which fucceeded thofe of the duke of Bridgewater and of the Staf- 
fordlhire company. 

LEEDS AND LIVERPOOL CANAL. 

A navigation between tlie eaftern and weftern feas by means of the 
rivers Aire and Ribble, had for many years been thought of as a prac- 
ticable and ufeful work, and fome endeavours had been ufed to draw 
riie public attention to it, but ineffeClually. At length, the fuccefs of 
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the duke of Bridgewater’s canals excited Mr. Longbotham in 1 767 to* 
conceive the defign of making a communication between Leeds and the 
port of Liverpool by fimilar means ; and having made a furvey of the- 
interjacent country, with plans and eftimates of the propofed work, he 
produced them before various public meetings in Yorkfliire and Lan- 
calhirc, at whith they were approved. Mr. Brindley was called in ta 
determine on the fcheme ; and after furveying all the tradf pointed out 
by Mr. Longbotham, he made his report in its favour at two numerous 
meetings held at Bradford and at Liverpool in December 1768. The 
plan was there adopted, and an adl for carrying it into execution was 
obtained in the beginning of 1770, and the work was begun in the lato 
ter end of the fame year. 

This defign was the greateft and mofl: adventurous that had then, or. 
has fince, been undertaken. The great diredt didance betw-een the two 
extremities, much augmented by the very winding courfe which the 
nature of the country demanded ; together with the high elevation of the 
tradt on the borders of the two counties, which the moll circuitous 
courfe could only in part avoid ; rendered the W'ork. fo didlcidt and ex- 
penfivc, that nothing but the extraordinary zeal with which fehemes of 
this kind now began to be purfued, could have llimulated the pcrlbhs 
concerned to put it into execution. The whole length of the courfe 
from Leeds to Liverpool is 1 07 miles and three quarters ; the fall from 
the central level is on the Lancaihirc fide 525 feet; on the Yorkfliire, 446 
feet. Its courfe is fecn on the map. It may in general be remarked, that on 
the Liverpool fide after making a large circuit round Ormlkirk, it crolTcs 
the river Douglas, and proceeding north-eallerly, runs for fome miles 
parallel and near to the Ribble, then follows the courfe of the Lanca- 
Ihiie Colder, which it crofles and re-crofies, till it arrives ajt its head in 
2 the 
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ehe great bafon of Fouridge, near Pendlc-hill and the town of Colne. 
Thence, declining on the Leeds fide, it runs north-eaftward to the 
banks of the Aire near Gargrave, which rlVer it erodes, and afterwards 
clofely accompanies in its whole courfe to Leeds, palfing the towns of 
Skipton and Bingley. Of the two fide-branches, that to Wigan is 
upwards of feven miles and a half, with a fall of thirty-fix feet; that 
to Bradford is a little more than three miles, with a fall of eighty-feven 
feet fix inches. 

On a curfory fiirvey of the tra£l of country through which this canal 
palTcs, it will probably appear not extremely inviting to fuch an under- 
taking upon the whole ; it is but lightly peopled $ and though the great 
towns at the oppofite extremities abound in objedts of commercial im- 
portance, yet their connexion with each other is not very intimate, 
nor docs it feem likely to be much promoted by fuch a circuitous com- 
munication. Coal and lime-ftone arc the chief natural products of 
the intermediate country ; and as the difiridts abounding in the one often 
want the other, a confiderablc tranfport of thefe articles on the canal 
may. be expcdled, as well as of other ufeful kinds of flone found in 
quarries near its courfe. That confiderable benefits will accrue to the 
the country, from the canal, cannot be doubted ; in particular, agricul- 
tural improvements of its wafte and barren tradls by means of the caficr 
conveyance of lime and other manures may certainly be expedlcd. 

That part of the canal which goes from Liverpool to the Douglas, 
and thence, by a collatetral branch (fubfiituted to the old Douglas na- 
vigation) to Wigan, was finifhed with great celerity, and has proved of 
great advantage to the proprietors, and to the town of Liverpool, by 
the new and plentiful fupply of coals it has brought, which have caufed 
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. a confiderable exportation of that commodity from thence. The part 
. adjacent to Leedswas likewiie foon hniflied to the extent of feveral 
miles. By another adl palTcd in 1783, liberty was obtained by the proprie- 
tors to purchafe the Douglas river-navigation; and by a third in 1790, 
a power was given to raife an additional fum of money, and alfo to 
make a variation in the courfc of the canal. 

A further and much more considerable variation in the courfe of 
ahe 'Canal, proje<fled in conlcquence of the interference of the new 
X<ancafter canal, was permitted by an ad palled in May 1794. By this 
a deviation begins from Barrowford in the townlhip of Whalley, and 
taking a more fouthem line than the former, palTes through Buml^, 
Accrington, Blackburn, Chorley, Adlkigton, Blackrod, Well Hough- 
ton, Ince, and fo to Wigan. T^is line will form a longer and more 
circuitous courfe, but will go through the centre of a country full of 
manufadurcs, and abounding in coal. 

CHESTERFIELD CANAL. 

In 1769 Mr. Brindley furveyed the courfe of an intended canal from 
the town of Chcllerfidd to the river Trent ; and in 1770 an ad was 
obtained for putting his plan into execution. The trad of the canal 
is by Stavely forge and coal- works, to Hardiill, which it penetrates by 
a tunnel, thence to Workfop, to Retford, where it croffes the Idle, 
and at length to the Trent, which it enters at Stockwith, a little below 
Gainlborough. Its whole length is forty-fix miles: its rile from Chef- 
terficld to Norwood is forty-five feet, and its fall from thence to the 
Trent 335 feet, for which it has fixty-five locks. The tunnel at Nor- 
wood through Harthill is 2850 yards; and that at Drake-hole 153 
yards. The canal was completed fo as to be navigated in 1 776 ; but 
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tftc cxpenfe of the work, amounting tp 60,000/. was fo much beyond 
die eftimate, that (hares fell to a veiy depreciated value j and though 
they have lately recovered themfelves conliderably, they arc ftill below 
par. The principal trade on the canal is the conveyance of coal, got 
near Chefterfield, and fentto Workfop and Retford, and by the Trent 
to Gainiborough and Lincoln. Lead is the next valuable article, of 
which a large quantity, the produce of the Derbylhire mines, is ex- 
ported by its means. Wrought iron, potteiy, and a few manufactured 
goods are alfo carried downwards upon it.. The carriage upwards con- 
llfts in large qiiantities of com, lime, timber, groceries, &c. 

CHES.TER CANAL. 

The ancient port of Chefter had long feen her younger rival, Liver- 
pool, opening new fourccs to her ext^five traffic, without any exertion 
to obtiiin a fhare in fimilar benefits. But in the years 1767, 1769, and 
1770, the courfc of a canal from thence to the midland parts of the 
county was furveyed by different engineers, and after an unfuccefsful 
attempt in 1769, an a(!% was obtained in 1772 for making a navigable 
canal from Cheficr to the towns of Namptwich and Middlcwich, but 
with the reflridlion, that it fliould not at the latter town join the Grand 
Trunk canal, which flow's by it. Such a reflridtion) the fruit of a 
monopolizing fpirit, though a manifeil difad vantage to the ^heme, 
did not prevent the execution of a great part of it: The canal to 
Namptwich was completed at the unforefeen expenfu of 80,000/. Its 
length is eighteen miles; its rife from Chefler 170 feet ten inches. . For 
want of money the bx;pnch to Middlewich was never cut 5 and • thus 
the principal objedts of the uirdertaking, the carriage of fait from that 
place to Chefter, and the communication (though not by abfolutc junc- 
tion) 
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tion) with the Grand Trunk, being never effeded, the feheme has 
proved more totally abortive^than any other in the kingdom. Its em- 
ployment, at prefent, is not fufRcient to keep it in repair, and (hares 
have been fold at one per cent, of the original coft. There is now, 
however, fome profped of conneding it with the caftem line of the 
newly undertaken Shrewfbuiy canal, which may give an extenfion to its 
budnefs. 

HUDDERSFIELD CANAL to the CALDER. 

The manufaduring town of Huddersfield has obtained the advantage 

of a communication by canal with the river Calder. In 1774 an ad 

* 

pafied enabling Sir John Ramfden, Bart, (proprietor of the town of 
HuddersfieldJ to make a canal from the Calder at Cooper’s-bridge, 
where the river Colne falls into it, to King’s-mill, near the town of 
Huddersfield. This has been executed, and is eight miles in length, 
with a fall of fifty-fix feet ten inches divided into nine locks. It opens 
a communication with Hull and all its affociated rivers and canals, and 
its benefits are manifeft. 

LANGLEY-BRIDGE, or errewash canal. 

Another Derbylhire canal, which it is proper to mention for the fake 
of connedidn, though out of the limits of our work, is that called 
Langley-bridge or Errewafli canal. In 1777, the owners of the ex- 
tenfive coal-mines lying in the fouth-eaftem part of the county, ob- 
tained an ad for making a navigable canal from Langley-bridge to the 
Trent oppofite to the entrance of the Soar near SawJcy-ferry. It be- 
jgins in the parifii of Heanor, and runs very near and parallel to the 
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little boundary river Errewafli in the ^reateft part of its coiirfe, paA- 
ling through the above-mentioned collieries. Its length is eleven miles 
and a quarter; its fall, 108 feet eight inches, by means of fourteen 
locks. It fumilhes an additional fupply of coals to the dillritls bor- 
dering the Trent. 

MANCHESTER, BOLTON, akd BURY CANAL. 

'rhe vaft cxtenlion of the Manchefter manufadlurcs after tlie peace 
of 1783, gave rife to various new fehemes of water communicMtion 
between the centre of tliat traffic and its principal Rations in the fur- 
rounding country. The firR of thefe was a canal from MtwicheRer to 
Bolton w'ith a branch to Bury, for which an adl was obtained in 1791. 
It begins on the weRern fide of MancheRcr from the river Irwell, to 
whicli it runs nearly parallel in a northerly courfc, croffing it at Clifton, 
and again near Little Lever, where its two branches, to Bolton and to 
Bury, feparatc. Its total length is fifteen miles one furlong, with a 
rife of 187 feet. The country with which this canal opens a commu- 
nication, abounds in coals, together with other mineral produdls, which 
will by its means obtain a cheap and caiy conveyance to the town and 
neighbourhood of MancheRcr.. Mercantile goods, raw and manii- 
fadlurcd, may alfo be expedted to aRbrd much carriage in this populous 
tradb of country. 

MANCHESTER, ASHTON-UNDER-LYNb; anu OLDHAM. 

In 1792 an adt was granted for making a canal from MancheRcr t(* 
Alliton-under-Lyne, and to the neighbourhood of Oldham. ’I hi.-; 
commences fi-om the caR fide of MancheRcr, crofles the Mcdlock, palR s 
Fairfield, and terminates at ARiton-under-Lvnc. At Fairfield a branch 
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goes off to the New Mill hear Oldham ; from this there is a cut to Parll' 
Collieiy. The whole length of the canal is eleven miles, and its rifo 
is i52.fcet,. Coal, lime, lime-ftone, and other minerals, and manure,* 
are its principal ohj.c< 3 :s of carriage. The two above-mentioned under* 
takings are nearly completed. A branch is intended to go from thia 
canal, to Stockport,, a town which has hitherto been fomewhat unac- 
countably frulhated of the benefits of water communicatioir, though 
an extenfion to it was included in the powers firfl granted to the duke 
of Bridgewater.. 

A connexion between Manchefter and Rochdale by canals has been 
a matter of much difcuflion, and different plans have been propofed, 
and met. with their abettors and opponents. One of thefe was an c,\> 
tenflon of the Bury canal, the diftance from which town to Rochdale 
is not conflderable : but this plan was given up for a defign of much 
greater magnitude, w hich, in effeft, is another jun<ilion. of the caff and 
weft fcas.- 

ROCHDALE CANAL. 

An a< 5 l paflM in April 1 794 authorizes the opening of a navigation- 
from die duke of Bridgewater’s canahat Manchefter, to the Ciddcr na- 
vigation at Sow'erby-bridge near Halifax. Beginning from the fouth- 
well fide of Manchefter, it leaves that town at the north-eaft corner, 
and takes its courfe nearly parallel, to the. Oldham road as far, as FailL 
worth, ilcre it turns dircdly north, and proceeds through the tradl of 
coal country about Fox Denton, Ghaderton,. Middleton, and Hop- 
wood, to a fmall diftance to the eaft of Rochdale, whenetr it fends oft a 
Ihort branch to that town. Having palled Littleborough it gains its head 
level about Dean-head. It- was- originally intended to enter the hill at this 

place 
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place by a tunnel, but this is now avoided. Hence it proceeds to Todmor- 
den, where it turns north-eaft to Hebden-bridge, and then bends fomc- 
what to the fouth-eaft, till it reaches the Calder navigation at Sowerby- 
fcridge, having during the latter part of its courfe clofcly accompanied the 
river Calder. Its whole length from one 'extremity to the other is thirty- 
one miles and a half j that of two fliort collateral branches, about a mile 
and quarter. From its head level it falls 375 feet on the Halifax (Idc : 
438 feet levcn inches, on the Maucheftcr fide. In order fully to ob- 
viatc an objeftion which was the caufe of a firong oppofitiun to it — tb.c 
danger of cutting off thofe ftreams which feed the river Irk, by which 
the fchool-mills at Mancheftcr are tvorked, as well as thofe which feed 
the mills on the Roach and Calder — great refervoirs have been made in 
the hilly country n^ difierent parts of its courfe, abundantly fufficient 
to fupply all the wafte of locks or leakage, without borrowing from 
any of the above-mentioned fircams. The advantages Rated to be ex- 
pected from this defign, are thofe of a complete caital-navigation from 
lea to fca, a communication of import and export between the ports of 
l.ivcrpool, .Brifiol, and HuU, and the populous and manufadturing 
towns of Rochdale, Halifax, ddliam, and their vicinities, and a ge- 
neral mutual communication between thefe diftridts and all the other 
great manufadturing places vifited by the can^ils with which this is me- 
diately or immediately connedted. l‘hc work is at this time carrying 
on with celerity and fuccefs. 

HUDDERSFIELD CANAL to ASHTON. 

So adlive w’as now beoomc the Ijurit of adventure, that another 'com- 
munication between the tvro leas, palling through a line >of country 
ibmewhat to the fouth of the fomwr, was undertaken. This is the 
Huddersfield canal, the adl for which paffed in April 1794. Its .two 
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extremities are the Aihton-usuier-Lyne caiial on the weilern fide, and 
Sir John Ramfden’s canal to the Calder on the eafiem. Its general di>. 
leiStion is north-eafi;. From Afhton it takes its courfe parallel to the 
Tame, often crofling its windings, by Stay ley-bridge, and enters York- 
fliire in the manufaefturing towafliip of Saddleworth. Arriving at its 
head levels it penetrates the high groiintls by a tunnel of three miles 
in length, pafling beneath Pule Mofs^ and coming out near Marfdcn 
thence it proceeds by Slaighth waits to Huddersfield, clofcly aecompa'p 
nying, and often crofiiug, the Coin. Its extreme length is nineteen 
miles anti near three quarters j its fall from the head level is 4^6 feet on 
the Huddersfield fide,, and 334 feet eight inches on the Afliton fide. 
Sevenil of the little brooks in the hills are widened into relcrvoirs for its 
fupply of w'atcr. This navigation claims fimihir^d vantages with tlic 
Roeiidalc canal with relpedl to general communication ; and as it pafles 
through one of the moft populous tra< 3 :s of the clothing country, it may 
expedl a proportionate fiiare of employment in the export and import 
of raw materirds, manufadlured goods, and other articles. The fup- 
ply of lime to the lands in its courfe is alfo likely to be very beneficial 
in promoting agricultural improvements.. 

PEAK-FOREST CANAL. 

Another newly projedlcd canal j called the Peak-forefi, the adl for 
winch pafTcd in March 1794, will augment the communications of the 
preceding navigation, as well as of the general fyflem. It proceeds 
from Milton near Chapel-lc-Frith in the Peak of Dcrbyfhire, and en-> 
tering Chelhire near ' Whalley -bridge (to which a branch is carried) 
crolTes its caftern horn by Difley, Marple, Mdlor,.and Chadkirk, and 
joins the Alluon-undcr-Lyne canal near Dukinficld-hridge. The great 
object of this undertaking is to convey at a cheap rate the lime with 
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which that part of the peak is ftored, to all the country of Chcfliirc, 
Yorklhire^ and Lancadiire, with which the canal communicates. 

GROM FORD CANAL. 

A new canal, which commences within the limits of our circle in 
Derbyfhirc, begins at Cromford, and running fomc way parallel to the 
Derwent, paffes Critch Frithley, Todmoor, Heage, and Heynor, and- 
joins the Errewaih canal at Langley-bridge. Its total length is about 
fourteen miles, of which the firft eleven arc level } the latter three have 
a fall of about eighty feet. There is a collateral cut to feme coal- works 
upon the level, about three miles in length. Behdes fevcral fmall tun- 
nels, there is one on this canal of about looo yards. By this naviga- 
tion a water communication is cRabliihcd bctw'cen the centre of Derby- 
fliire and the Trent ; Shd' the reciprocal conveyance of coal and other 
mineral productions, as well as merchant-goods, to the feveral con- 
neited parts, cannot fail of being highly beneficial to the whole trad:. 
Some of the moft important articles to be expeded, are raw materials to, 
and manufadurcil goods from, the very cxtcnlive cotton works of Mr. 
Arkwright at Cromford, near Matlock, and Holme, near Bakewell; 
Mr. Strutt’s large cotton fadoryat Bclpcr ; and another at Wirkfworth; 
the carriage of pigs of lead from iliffcrcnt w’orks ; and the bufinefs ot 
the iron-forge at Critch-chafe on the Derwent. 

While thefe additional communications betw'cen the caft and weft 
fens, and different parts of the interjacent country, were projeding, a 
new and lingular defign was fet on foot of carrying a canal from Weft- 
moreland to the centre of^TLancafliire in a line parallel to the fea-*coaft. 

LANCASTER CANAL. 

The Lancaftcr canal, for which an ad was obtained in 1792^ com- 
mences at Kendal, having a feeder from a rivulet about a mile beyond 

2 the 
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the town. It proceeds diie<5t}y fouthwards, and enters T.anrfllTitiy» near 
Burton, having pafled under ground for about half a mile, near mid- 
way. At Borwick, a little fouth of Burton, it finks to its mid-«level, 
•whicli it pr^fcrves for more than forty-two miles, making for this pur- 
pofe a veiy winding courfc, in fome places approaching almofi clofc to 
fhe lea-beach. It croffes the Loyne a little above Lancaficr in a mag- 
nificent aquedud, and pafles by the eaft and fouth of that toven. At 
Ciarfiang it croffes the Wyre, and having made a bend weftward, by 
which it is “brought witliin two miles of Kirkham, it next paffes the 
wellern'fidc of Prefton, and croffes the Ribble. Afcending then through 
a feries of ‘locks, it croffes the Leeds and Liverpool canal, and reaches 
Its higheft level, on which it proceeds a little to the eaffw'ard of Chor- 
ley, acrofs the Douglas, through Haigh, (noted for its cannel pits) 
and bending to the eaft of Wigan, arrives at its termination at Weft 
“Houghton. 'I'he whole of this courfe is feventy-five miles and upwards 
of five furlongs. The fall from Kendal to the mid-level is fixty-five 
feet } and the rife from thence on the foutliem fide, 322 feet. A col- 
lateral cut in the neighbourhood of Chorley is near three miles in length; 
and another near Borwick is near two miles and a half. 

The principal objects of this canal are to make an interchange of 
iprodudl between the coal and lime-ftone countries, and to fomi a com- 
munication between tlie port of Lancafter and the interior parts to the 
north and fouth. All the country north of Chorley is deftitute of coal, 
with which it has hitherto been fupplied cither by a burthenfome land- 
carriage, or by a coaft-wife navigation by means of the Douglas canal 
to the mouth of the Ribble. The prefent canal, in its tradt fromChor- 
dey to Weft-Houghton, paffes through a country replete with inex- 
iiauftiblc ftores of coal of various fpecics. On the other hand, the 
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eovntry for Sixteen miles to the fouth of Kendal is full of lime-done, 
of which all the northern part' of Lancalhire is deditute. The port of 
Lancader, having.alar^ importation of cotton as well as other foreign 
merchandize, will be enabled to convey its commodities on ealy terms 
to various populous and manufa<during places in the courfe of this ca- 
nal. A ccmdderable part of this dedgn is completed.. 

ELLESMERE CANAL. 

We have only one other navigation to mention, the termination of 
which is within our boundaries. It forms a diredl jundlion between 
the Severn, and the Dee and Merfey, and is commonly called theEllcf- 
mcrc canal. The a<fl for it paded in Apriri793. Taking its rile at 
Shrewfbury, it fird bends to the north- wed, palfing near Ellefmcre 
and Chirk, to the river Dee, which it erodes ; and then turning 
north-ead, it goes by Riiabon and Wrexham, to the city of Cheder; 
which it padcs on the wed fide, communicating with the navigable 
channel of the Dee. Hence it takes its courlc acrofs the neck of the 
pcninfula of Wirral, to the eduary of the Merfey. The whole length 
of riiis intended canal is fifty-five miles and a half ; \*iz. from the Se- 
vern to the Dee at (]heder, forty-feven miles ; from the Dee to the 
Merfey, about eight miles and a half. Several collateral branches are 
projected, viz. to Llanymynech, ten miles; to Whitchurch, fixttrn 
miles fix furlongs ; to Bruinbo collieries, three miles ; to Holt, three 
miles and a quarter. It will communicate with many extenfive collieries, 
lime-done, blue date, and other quarries, iron-works, and lead-mines. 

It will connect three confidcrable rivers ; the town of Shrcwlbury with 
the ports of Cheder and Liverpool, and thefe with each other ; and 
will provide a large tradt of intermediate country, with all the ufual ad- 
vantages of an inland navigation, of which it is at prefent deditute. . 

Of 
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Of the vaft and multifarious defigns above deferibed, which a few 
Jatc years have fpread over this tradl of country, all may be faid to be 
in a Hate either of completion or of progrefs, though in different de- 
grees. Of fome, the immediate benefits are fo apparent, that they have 
ilimulated the undertakers to the moft vigorous exertions. Others, 
w hich have great diflicultics to encounter, and the objedfs and advan- 
tages of which have, perhaps, not been fo decifively confidered, will pro- 
bably require many years for their complete execution ; nor is it un- 
iikely that various deviations from the original plans may be made du- 
ring the progrefs of the works. Competitions and interferences have 
arifen between the different undertakings, in proportion as the number 
of them has increafed, by which the profpedts of advantage which at 
firft offered themfelvcs to the projedtors have materially altered. In 
particular, the mofl; extenfive of all the defigns, the Leeds and Liver- 
pool canal, fince its commencement, has felt the rivaliy of two nearer 
communications between the call and weft feas, and of a readier con- 
veyance of coal from the middle to the northern parts of Lancalhirc; 
on which account a coxvfidcrahle variation of its courfc has been pro- 
pofed, as already mentioned. 

Meantime, the prodigious additions made within a few years to the 
fyftcm of inland navigation, now extended to almoft every corner of 
ihe kingdom, cannot but imprefs the mind with magnificent ideas of 
the opulence, the ^lirit, and the enlarged views which charadlcrizc 
the commercial intercfl of this .ct>untry. Nothing fi-ems too bold for 
it to undertake, too difficult for it to atchievej and fliould no external 
changes produce a durable check to the national profperity, its future 
progrefs is beyond .the .reach of calculation. Yet experience may teach 
.us, that the fpirit of project and fpeciJation is not always the fource 
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of folid advantage, and pbUlbly the unbounded extenlion of canal na< 
vigation may in part have its fource in the paflion for bold and preca- 
rious adventure, which fcoms to be limited by reafonable calculations 
of profit. Nothing but highly fiourifiiing manufactures can repay the 
vaft expenfe of thefe defigns. The town. of> Manchefter, when the 
plans now under execution are finifiied, will probably oijoy more va- 
rious water-conununications than the molt commercial town of the 
Low Countries has ever done. And inftead of cutting them through 
level tracts, fo as only to make a wider ditch, its canals arc carried 
over mountainous diltriCts, where the foie method of avoiding the dif- 
ficulties of lleep afeent and defeent, has been to bore through the vciy 
heart of hills, and navigate for miles within the bowels of the earth. 
At the beginning of this centuiy it was thought a moll arduous talk to 
make a roa^/ practicable for carriages over the hills, and moors 
which feparate Yorklhire from Lancalliirc ; and now they are pierced 
through by navigable canals I Long may it remain the centre of a 

trade capable of maintaining thefe mighty works ! 

It lias been thought proper to add to this chapter fome plates illuf- 
trativeof canal navig^ation, with their explanations, itova Mr* Phillips's 
Hijlory oj Inland Navigation, 

1 

Description of Plate I. ivbich Jhews the Plan, ^c. of a Lock for 

a Canal. 

A. The upper water oi the canal. 

B. Lower ditto. 

C. Chamber of the lock. 

D. The platforms on whidh the upper gates are hung. 

T 


E. The 
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E. I1ic lower ditto, llicwing the rnannei' of conftni<SHon. 

F. Sluices through which the water paffes into the chamber, to raife 
it equal with the upper level. 

G. Paddles in the gates, to reduce the water to the lower levd. 
There is a chain^bar^ run w'ith lead in a courfe of flone, fet at WJttcr 
level. 

-Plate 11. fliews a defign for an aqueduct which crofTcs a river the width 
of the three centre arches; and, to occupy the remaining fpace ufcfully, 
the extreme arches are converted into warehoufes. 

a. The river, b. The canal, c. Towing-path. d. Warehoufes. 
e. A bed (technically a punn) of clay, to prevent the water weeping 
through the arches, f. The canal continued by embankment. 

Plate III. Elevation^ &c. of a bridge. 

a. The canal, b. Plan of the foundation, c. Towing-path under 
the bridge, d. Plan of the fupcrftrudlure. 

Alfo, a canal in its courfc often divides lands with which fome com- 
munication is ncccflary for the purpofes of huft)andr)\ The eafieft 
method is Ihewn on plate IV. This is called an accommodation bridge. 
It hangs by large hooks and eyes, or hinges, and is worked up and 
down with eafe, by means of the balance poles. This view alfo fhews 
a towing-path gate, which is ufed for dividing grounds, and is hung 
fo as always to fall to. 
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A biographical account of the late celebrated Brindley properly be- 
longs to this work, as he was bom within the limits of its inquiries ; 
but from the intimate connexion between his life and the fyftem of 
canal navigation, it is imagined that fuch an accoimt will be read with 
more interell and advantage in this place, than where it would have 
come in according to the order of the work. 


ACCOUNT OF Mr. BRlNDLlilY. 

James Brindley was bom at Tunfted in tbe parilh of Worm- 
hill, Derby (hire, in 1716. His father was a fmall freeholder, who 
diiTipated his property in company and held-amufements, and neglc(fted 
his family. In confeqiiencc, young Brindley was left deftitute of even 
the common rudiments of edueation, and till the age of feventeen was 
caflially employed in ndlic labours. At that period he bound himfclf 
apprentice to one Bennct, a miil-wright, at Macclesfield, in Chefhire, 
w here his mechanical genius prefently developed itfelf. The mailer being 
frequently abfent, the apprentice wa^ often left for weeks together to 
finifli pieces of work concerning which he had received no inllrudlion ; 
and Bonnet on his return w'as often greatly aflonillaed to fee improve- 
ments in various parts of mechanifm of which he had no previous 
conception. It was not long before the millers difeovered Brindley*s 
merits, and preferred hifn in the execution of their orders to the mailer 
or any other workman. At the expiration of his fervitude, Bennet be- 
ing grown into years, he took the management of the bufinefs upon 

T 3 himfclf; 
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himfelf ; and by his (kill and induftry contributed to fupport his old. 
maftcr and his family in a comfortable manner. 

In procefs of time, Brindley fet up as a mill-wright on his own ac- 
count, and by a number of new and ingenious contrivances greatly im-r 
proved that branch of mechanics, and acquired a high reputation 
in the neighbourhood. His fame extending to a wider circle, he was 
employed in 175a to ere<fl a water-engine at Clifton, in Lancaihire, 
for the purpofe of draining fomc coal-mines. Here he gave an eflay of 
his abilities in a kind of work for which he was afterwards fo much 
dillinguilhcd, driving a tunnel under ground through a rock nearly 600 
yards in length, by which water was brought out of the Irwell for the 
purpofe of turning a wheel fixed thirty feet below the furface of the 
earth. In 1755 he was employed to execute the larger wheels for a 
lilk mill at Congleton ; and another perfon, who was engaged to make 
other parts of the machinery, and to fuperintend the whole, proving 
incapable of completing the w'ork, the bufinefs was entirely committed 
to Brindley ; w ho not only executed the original plan in a mafterly 
manner, but made the addition of many curious and valuable improve- 
ments, as well in the confiriK^ion of the engine itfelf, as in the method 
of making the wheels and pinions belonging to it. About this time, 
too, the mills for grinding flints in the StafFordlhire potteries received 
various ufeful improvements from his ingenuity. 

In the year 1756 he undertook to credl a fteam-engine upon a new 
plan at Newcafile-under-Line ; and he was for a time very intent upon 
a variety of contrivances for improving this ufeful piece of mechanifm. 
But from thefe defigns he was, happily for the public, called away 
to take the lead in what the event has proved to be a national con- 
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oem of capital importance~thc projecting the fyftem of canal naviga- 
tion . — The duke of Bridgewater, who had formed his defign of carry- 
ing a canal from his coal-works at Worfley to Manchefter, was in- 
duced by the reputation of Mr. Brindley to confult him on the execu- 
tion of it; and having the fagacity to perceive, and ftrcngth of mind 
to confide in, the original and commanding abilities of this felf-taught 
genius, he committed to him the management of the arduous undertaking. 
The nature and progrefs of this enterprife have already been deferibed ; 
it is enough here to mention, that Mr. Brindley, from the very firft, 
adopted thofe leading principles in the projecting of thelc works, which 
he ever afterwards adhered to, and in which he has been imitated by all 
fucceeding artifis. To preferve as much as pofiiblc the level of his 
canals, and to avoid the mixture and interference of all natural ftreams, 
were objeCls at which he conllantly aimed. To accomplifii thefe, no 
labour and expenfe was fpared ; and his genius feemed ^to delight in 
overcoming all obfiacles to them by the difeovery of new and extra- 
ordinary contrivances. 

The moft experienced engineers upon former fyftems were amazed 
and confounded at his projects of aqueduCt bridges over navigable 
rivers, mounds acrofs deep vallies, and fubterraneous tunnels ; nor 
could they believe in the practicability of fome of thefe fchemes till 
they faw them effected. In the execution, the ideas he followed were 
all his own ; and the minuteft, as well as the greatefi, of the expedi- 
ents he employed, bore the (lamp of originality, livery man of ge- 
nius is an enthufiall. Mr. Brindley was an enthufiaft in favour of the 
fuperiority of canal navigations above thofe of rivers ; and this triumph 
of art over nature led him to view with a fort of contempt the winding 
ftream, in which the lover of rural beauty fo much delights. This 
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fentiment he is faid to have exprelTed in a ftriking manner at an exami> 
nation before a committee of the Houfe of Commons, when on being 
afked, after he had made fome contemptuous remarks relative to rivers, 
what he conceived they were created for he anfwered, “ To feed 
“ navigable canals.”— A direft rivalry with the luvigation of the Ir- 
well and Mcrfey, was the bold enterprize of his firft great canal ; and 
fince the fuccefs of that defign, it has become common all over the 
kingdom to fee canals accompanying with infulting parallel the courfc 
of navigable rivers. 

After the fuccefsful execution of the duke of Bridgewater’s canal to 
the Merfey, Mr. Brindley waS employed in the revived defign of car- 
rying a canal from that river to the Trent, through the counties of 
Cheftcr and Stafford. This undertaking commenced in the year 1766; 
and from the great ideas it opened to the mind of its condudtor, of a 
feheme of inland navigation which fhould conned all the internal parts 
of England with each other, and with the principal fea-ports, by means 
of branches from this main ftem, he gave it the emphatical name of 
the Grand Trunk. In executing this, he was called upon to employ 
all the refources of his invention, on account of the inequality and va- 
rious nature of the ground to be cut through : in particular, the hill of 
HarccaAle, which was only to be paffed by a tunnel of great length, 
bored through ftrata of different confiftency, and fome of them mere 
quickfand, proved to be a moft difficult as well as expenfive obftacle, 
which, however, he completely furmounted. While this was carry ing 
on, a branch from the Grand Trunk to join the Severn near Bewdley 
was committed to his management, and was finifltcd in 1772. He 
alfo executed a canal from Droitwich to the Severn ; and he planned 
the Coventry canal, and for fome time fuperii)tcndcd its execution, but 
2 on 
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(HI account of fomc difference in opinion, he rcfigncd that office. The 
Chefterfield canal was the laft undertaking of the kind which he con- 
duced, but he only lived to finifh fome miles of it. There was, 
however, fcarcely any defign of canal-navigation fet on foot in the 
kingdom during the latter years of his life in which he was not con- 
fulted, and the plan of which he did not either entirely form, or revile 
and improve. All thefe it is needlefs to enumerate ; but as an inllance 
of the vallnefs of his ideas, it may be mentioned, that on planning a 
canal from Liverpool to join that of the duke of Bridgewater at Run- 
corn, it was part of his intention to cany it by an aqueduC bridge acrofs 
the Merfey, at Runcom-gap, a place where a tide fometimes riling 
fourteen feet rulhes with great rapidity through a fudden contraCion of 
the channel. As a mechanic and engineer he was likewifc confulted on 
other occalions ; as with refpeC to the draining of the low lands in 
different parts of Lincolnlhire and the ille of Ely, and to the cleanling 
of the docks of Liverpool from mud. He pointed out a method which 
has been fuccefsfully praCifed, of building fea- walls without mortar j 
and he was the author of a very ingenious improvement of the machine 
for drawing water out of mines by the contrivance of a lofing and a 
gaining bucket. 

The intcnllty of application which all his various and complicated 
employments required, probably Ihortened his days ; as the number of 
his undertakings, in fome degree, impaired his ufcfulnefs. He fell into 
a kind of chronic fever, which, after continuing Ibme years with little 
intermilhon, at length Avore out his frame, and put a period to his life 
on September 27th, 1 772, in the 56th year of his age. He died at 
Tumhurll, in Stafibrdfhire, and was buried at New Chapel in the fame 
county. 


In 
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In appearance and manners, as well as in acquirements, Mr. Brind> 
ley was a mere peafant. Unlettered and rude of fpeech, it was eafier 
for him to devife means for executing a defign, than to communicate 
his ideas concerning it to others. Formed by nature for the profef- 
iion he afllimed, it was there alone that he was in his proper element; 
and fo occupied was his mind w'ith his hufincfs, that he was incapable 
of relaxing in any of the common amufements of life. As he had not 
the ideas of other men to aflift him, whenever a point of difficulty in 
contrivance occurred, it was his cuftom to retire to his bed, where in 
perfedl folitude he would lie for one, two, or three days, pondering 
the matter in his mind, till the requifite expedient had prefented itfelf. 
This is that tme infpiration, which poets have almofl exclulively ar- 
rogated to themfelves, but which men of original genius in every w'alk 
are adtuated by, when from the operation of the mind acting upon it- 
fclf, without the intrufion of foreign notions, they create and invent. 
A remarkably retentive memory was one of the efTential qualities 
which Mr. Brindley brought to his mental operations. This enabled 
him to execute all the parts of the moft complex machine in due or- 
der, without any help of models or drawings, provided he had once 
accurately fettled the whole plan in his mind. In his calculations of 
the powers of machines, he followed a plan peculiar to himfelf ; but, 
indeed, the only one he could follow without inftrudlion in the rules of 
art. He w'ould work the queftion fome time in his head, and then fet 
down the refult in figures. Then taking it up in this fiage, he would 
again proceed by a mental operation to another refult ; and thus he 
would go on by ftages till the whole was finiffied, only making ule of 
figures to mark the feveral rcfults of his operations. But though, by 
the wonderful powers of native genius, he was thus enabled to get over 
his want of artificial method to a certain degree, yet there is no doubt, 
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tliat when his concerns became extremely complicated, with accounts 
of various kinds to keep, and calculations of all forts to form, he could 
not avoid that perplexity and embarraiTment which a rcadinefs in the 
proceiTes carried on by pen and paper can alone obviate. His edimates 
of expenfe have generally proved wide of reality ; and he feems to have 
been better qualified to be the contriver, than the manager, of a great 
defign. His moral qualities were, however, highly refpedable. He 
was far above envy and jealoufy, and freely communicated his improve- 
ments to perfons capable of receiving and executing them ; taking u 
liberal fatisfadlion in forming a new generation of engineers able to pro- 
ceed w ith the great plans in the fuccefs of which he was fo deeply in- 
terefted. His integrity and regard to the advantage of his employers wxre 
unimpeachable. In fine, the name of Brindley will ever keep a place 
among that fmall number of mankind, who form eras in the art or fcicnce 
to which they devote themfelvcs, by a large and durable extenfion of 
their limits. 
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PART II. 

ACCOUNTS OF PARTICULAR PLACES. 


l.—LANCJSHIR K. 

Salford Hundred. 

MANCHESTER. 

diflinguifheJ town, one of the firfl: witli rcfpcifl to commer- 
cial confcqucnce in England, and the centre of oiir prefent under- 
taking, has been dignified by a very learned and ingenious hiftorian of 
its earlicfl: ftages, the Rev. Mr. Whitaker. The elaborate work of that 
writer rather deferves, however, to be confiJered as an account of the 
ftate of this ifland in general, during its early periods, than as the hif- 
tory of a fingle town, then of little comparative confequence, and the 
principal events of which are rather to be deduced from inference, than 
to be laid down from authentic monuments or records. What alone 
appears certain is, that the Roman invaders of this country fixed a Ra- 
tion for a body of troops in a place lince called Cajilejield^ to which 
they gave the appellation of Mancunium, probably borrowed from a 
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name given It by tlie Britidi inhabitants of tlic vicinity ; — that a town* 
was raifed in the neighbourhot)d of the ftation, probably on the fite ol 
the prefent AUporion, w here a caftlc was built, which had the name ot 
Mancajile ; and that the eredtion of a parifli church in the Saxon times 
drew round it a new' town on the banks of the Irwell, the commence- 
ment of the prefent ^lanchejler, and caufed the old one to be delerted. 
Mr. Whitaker fixes the date of this new town to be A. D. 627. 

In the Danifh invafion and conqueil of the kingdom of Northum- 
berland, towards the latter end of the Jiii di century, Mancheiler, in 
common with man)' other towns, was totaiiy or in great part defiroyed. 
At this time it wa^ a borough or city ; .inJ about 920 it appears, that Ed- 
■ward king of tlv- Mercians gave orders for the fortifying of the city of 
Mane heller, and placing a garrifon in it., Dotunfday book mentions a 
church of St. Mary, and a church of St. Michael, as being in Mam- 
eeftre, which it calk a manor or hundred. In 1301, I'homas Cj relic 
granted to the burgclfes of Manchefier a charter conllituting it a free bo- 
rough with certain privileges. This perfon W'a.s likewife patron of the 
church. In J313 John de la Warr, knight, was lord of the manor 
and patron, 'fhe manur-houfc flood in or near tlie place where the col- 
lege now Hands, and was called Baron’s court, or Baron’s yard. 

'riionias lord de la Warr, tlic lafl male heir of that family, who 
was firll rctHor of ManchcHcr, and then luccccded to the peerage, pro- 
cured a licenfe in the ninth year of Henry V. 1422, for founding a col- 
legiate church at ManchePier. The college confided of a w'ardcn and 
ciglu. fellows, of whom two were pari flr priefls, two canons, and four 
deacons, two clerks and fix clioriAcrs. I'hc buikling t,)f the liouxccofl 
.If that time 3000/. and to th.c value of tw elve lordlhips w ere bellovvcd by 
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the founder on the college and to other pious ufes. At that period the 
following lift of prices of commodities is given, continuing to the year 




s. 




d. 

A horfe, 

- 2 

4 

0 

A calf, . . 0 

4 

I 

An ox, - - - 

- I 

15 

S 

A cock, - - - - 0 

0 

3 

A cow, - - - 

- 0 


6 

A hen, - - - - 0 

0 

2 

A colt, - - - 

- 0 

7 

8 

Wheat per quarter, - 0 

1 1 

3 

A ftieep, - - - 

- 0 

5 

0 

Ale per gallon, - - 0 

0 

2 ' 

A hog, - - - 

- 0 

5 

0 

Day labourer’s wages, 0 

0 

3 


About the time of the foundation of the college the prefent fabric of 
Chrift’s Church, ufually called the Old Church, appears to have been 
crcdled. Who contributed moft to the building is not certainly known; 
but the names and arms of the Stanleys, Wefts, Radclyffes, Byroms, 
and others, witnefs their alTiftance. The church is a fine gothic ftruc- 
turc, much ornamented with fculpture on the outfide, and enriched with 
curious tabernacle- work over the ftalls in the choir ; with fcvcral cha- 
pels within, belonging to confidcrablc families in the neighbourhood. 

Mauchefter was now become, a place of note. Cambden, fpeaking 
of the town in his time, mentions its having been famous in the lalt 
age for its manufacture of ftuffs, Mane hefter cottons^ which were 

a fpecies of uW/r« cloths. It is :dfo recorded, that about 1520 there 
were three famous clothiers living in the north country, viz. Cuthbert 
of Kendal, Hodgelkins of Halifax, and Martin Brian (fome fay By- 
rom) of Manchejler. Each of thefe kept a great number of fervants 
at work, fpinners, carders, weavers, fullers, dyers, Ihcarmcn,. &c. 
This Martin is alfo related to have given much money towards the 
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building of a free-fchool at Mancheftcr ; which inRitution, however, 
did not take place till fomc time after. 

Leland, w ho travelled through the kingdom in the reign of Henry 
VlII. mentions as “ the fiiireft, beft-builded, quickcH, and 

“ moll populous town of Lancafliire.** He fays, “ It has but one 
** parifli church, but that collegiate, and almod: throughout double- 
“ ifled with very hard fquared ftonc. There are feveral ftonc bridges 
** in the town, but the beft, of three arches, is over the Irw'cll, di- 
** viding Mancheflcr from Salford, which is a large fuburb to Man- 
chcfler. On this bridge is a pretty little chapel. The next is the 
“ bridge over Hirke (Irk) nver, on w'hich the very fair-builded college 
“ ftands. On this river are divers fair mills that ferve the town. In 
the town are two market-places. 

Hugh Oldham, bifliop of Exeter, a native of Oldham in Lanca- 
fliire, who died in the year 1519, founded a free grammar-fehool in 
Manchefter, and enilowcd it with certain lands, and a long leafe which 
he had purchafed of the corn mills of Manehefter; and in 1524, Hugh 
Eexwick, clerk, and Joanna Bcxwick, widow, made a full convey- 
ance of the property of the faid mills, lands, and tenements, to trullees 
for accomplilhing the fame purpofe. In the ordinances concerning the 
ichool, it is diredled, that no fcholar or male infant of whatever coun- 
try or fliire be refufed admiflion. I'hc choice of the hcad-mafter and 
uflier is veiled in the Prelident of Corpus Chrifti Coll, in Oxford for 
the time being, and on his default, in the warden of Manehefter college. 

Manehefter having been originally a place of fandluary, was one of the 
right places to whom this privilege was confirmed by ftat. 32 Hen. VJII. 

c A. D. 
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A. D, 1540; but the next year, the privilege having been found 
prejudicial to the “ wealth, credit, great occupyings, and good order” 
of Manchefter, was transferred to Chefter, which (fays the llatutc) 
had no fuch trade and merchandize, and had a flrong goal, and a mayor, 
bailiffs, &c. 

By an adl of parliament in the firll of Edward VI. the college of 
Manchefler w’as diffolved, and the land and revenues belonging to it were 
taken into the king’s hand, and by him demifed to Edward carl of 
Derby, who, however, took care to provide three or four miniflers to 
officiate in the church. Qiieen Mary refounded the college, and re- 
ftored almofl: all the lands, the earl of Derby ftill keeping the colle- 
giate houfe and fome fmall things. 

A document concerning the trade of Mancheffer occurs in an adt 
pafled fifth and fixth of Edward VI. 1552, entitled, for the true ma- 
king of woollen cloth ; in which it is ordered, “ That all the cottons 
“ called Mancheftc} ., Lancajhirc^ and CheJInre cottons, full wrought 
“ to the fale, lhall be in length twenty-two yards, and contain in 
“ breadth three quarters of a yard in the water, and fhall weigh thirty 
“ pound in the piece at thelcaft. Alfo, that all other clothes called Man- 
“ chejier rugs^ otherwife named Manchefter jrizes , fully wrought for 
“ lale, fhall contain in length thirty-fix yards, and in breadth three 
“ quarters of a yard coming out of the water, and fliall not be ftretched 
“ on the tenter or othcrw'ife above a nail of a yard in breadth, and 
“ being fo fully wrought* and well dried, lliall weigh every piece forty- 
“ eight pound at the Icafl.” — From this it is clear that the Manchefter 
cottons at that period were made of wool. An ad pafled in 1 557 to- 

amend 
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amend (he above a<5t, recites in the fame terms the Mancfaeftery Lan« 
calhire, and Cheihirc manufatSlures. 

In the eighth of Elizabeth 1 565, an aft was paffed refpefting the 
fees of the queen’s Aulneger (the officer appointed to examine and fet 
the feal to manufaftured cloth) for the county of Lancafter. In the 
preamble to this aft it is recked, That it has been a praftice with 
“ divers clothiers inhabiting the faid county, to fend clandeftincly 
** out of it cottons, frizes, and rugs, without being previoully fealed 
“ by the queen’s Aulneger, and fometimes counterfeiting and fitting 

to their clothes feals of their own.” For the prevention of this, 
the towns of Manchejler, Rochdale, Bolton, Blackburn, and Bury, are 
appointed, wherein the Aulneger is to have his deputies. His fees 
are regulated by tire aft, and the requifite length, breadth, and weight 
of rile cottons, rugs, and frizes are determined. 

In the twentieth year of Queen Elizabeth, A. D. 1578, a new foun- 
dation was given to the college by her Majefly, in which it is incor- 
porated by the name of Chriji's Coll, in Manchefler, ami made to con- 
lift of one warden prieft, by degrees batchelor of divinity j four fel- 
lows, pricks, batchelors of arts ; two chaplains or vicars ; four finging 
men, and four children j the warden to be appointed by the crow’n, the 
fellow's and others to be elefted by the warden and fellows. In the 
preamble to this foundation, the number of parilbioners refiding in the 
town of Mancheftcr is aflerted to be ten thoufand. 

In the year 1 605, the town w’as vilited by a pcftilcncc, of which 
upwards of iodo perfons are faid to have died. 


In 
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The college having fufFercd great Ioffes from mifmanagement and 
ufurpation of its revenues, was re>founded by king Charles I. in the 
year 1635. The chief alterations made by this foundation were to 
abridge the power of the wardens and augment that of the fellows, and 
to confine the power of granting leafes to tenants to twenty-one years, 
inftcad of three lives as formerly. The fines which accrued for fome 
time, were applied to the repairing and beautifying the church, which 
had become greatly dilapidated. 

At the breaking out of the civil war in 164a, poffefiion was taken of 
Manchefier in behalf of the PaHiament by the militia of the country, 
who were joined by many of the inhabitants and people of the vicinity ; 
and fortifications were thrown up at the end of the ffreets. At this 
time the town chiefly confifted of Market-flreet-lane, Dean’s-gate, 
Miln-gate, and a few ffreets about the market-place. In September 
1642, the carl of Derby marched from Warrington with a force of about 
4000 foot and 300 horfe, with feven pieces of ordnance, in order to 
feize upon Mancheffer for the King. On being refufed admifllon, he 
commenced an affault upon the defenders from Salford and the end of 
Dean’s-gate, which proving unfuccefsful, he retired after a few days. 
This petty attempt, in which the town is faid to have loff only four 
men killed and as many wounded, cannot but give a contemptible idea 
of the ffate of military fkill in this ifland at the commencement of 
thofc troubles. In the next year the town was fortifieii and ffrongly 
garrifoned, and it continued in the hands of the Parliament during the 
remainder of the war. , 

By an ordinance of Parliament dated 9th December, 1645, it s*ppcars 
that Mancheffer had for a long time been fuffering under a peffilence, 
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fo that for mai^ months none had been pennitted to come in or to go 
out. In confequence of this, (the ordinance fays) *' moil of the inha- 
** bitants living upon trade are not only ruined in their eftates, but 
** many families arc like to periih for want, who cannot be fufficiently 
“ relieved by that miferable, wafted country.*’ On this account the Par- 
liament orders that a colle<ftion be made for the poor of the faid town 
in all the churches and chapels of London and Weftminfter ; the mo- 
nqr to be tranfmittcd to Mr. John Hartley, of Manchefter. 

A Defeription of the towns of Manehefer and Salford annexed to a 
plan of the towns taken about 1650, affords the following circumftances 
of information. It is to be obferved, however, that the defeription is 
written in a very turgid ftyle, abounding in terms of exaggeration. 

The people in and about the town are faid to be in general die 
moft induftrious in their callings of any in the northern parts of this 
kingdom. The to\m is a mile in length, the ftreets open and clean 
kept, and the buildings good. There are four market-places j two 
market days weekly, and three fairs yearly. The trade is not inferior 
to that of many cities in the kingdom, chiefly confifting in woollen 
frizes, fuftians, fack-clotbs, mingled f tuffs, caps, inkles, tapes, points, 
iSce. whereby not only the better fort of men are employed, but alfo 
the very children by their own labour can maintain themfelves. There 
are befides, all kinds of foreign merchandize brought and returned by the 
merchants of the town, amounting to the fum of many thoufands of 
pounds weekly. There are in the town forty-eight fubfidy-men, befides 
a great number of burgeffes ; and four quarter-fefiions are held in it. 
The town is governed by a fteward, a head-borough, aad two confta- 
bles, with a deputy-conftable, and feveral inferior officers j and great 
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commendation is given to the regular and orderly manner in whidi 
things are conducted. The parilh is laid to be at leaft twenty-two 
miles in compafs, within which are eight chapels; and to contain 
above twenty-feven thoufand communicants. This lall number appears 
to be totally incredible. 

The town was difmanded of its fortifications in 1652. 

Humphrey Chectham, Efq. of Clayton, by his will dated Dec. 16, 
1651, founded and endowed an hofpital and libraiy in Manchefter. 
The purpofe of the hofpital was to maintain and educate forty poor 
boys to the age of fourteen, when they were to be bound apprentice or 
otherwife provided for. They were to be eleded out of various town- 
Ihips named in the will ; and it is recommended to the truftees to pur- 
chafe the old college for a place of refidence for the children, and for 
the ufe of the libraiy. For commracing the libraiy, a thoufand pounds 
are bequeathed to be expended in books ; and the refidue of his perfonal 
efiate is given for the augmentation of the library. The college was 
accordingly pufChafed ; and by a charter granted by Charles II. in 
1665, the truficcs of this noble charity were incorporated into a body 
politic. 

What the increafe of the town was during the latter part of the laft 
century does not appear from any authentic documents ; but probably 
it was not very confiderable. From the regifier of the collegiate 
church, the average number of burials appears to have been; 

i 

From 1580 to 1587 inclufivc, 184. 

From 1680 to 1687 a86. 

From 1720 to 1727 359. 
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It was not till 1708 that an ad palled for the eredion of another 
church or chapel, St. Ann’s. An account of the inhabitants taken in 
1717 Hates them at 8000. From that period the increafe has been ra- 
pid. An ad for a third church, St. Maiy’s, was obtained in 1753. 
In 1757, on account of an application to Parliament in order to exo- 
nerate the town from the obligation of grinding its com at the mills 
belonging to the free-fchool, which were now unable to fupply its wants 
in a proper manner, two enumerations were made by the oppofite par- 
ties, which came within 1000 of each other. The number moll to be 
confided in, for Mancheller and Salford conjointly, appears to have 
been 19,839. 

• 

In 1773 a furvey of Mancheller was executed with acctiracy, which 


gave the following refults : 





MancheAtr* 

Salford* 

1 Total. 

Houfes (inhabited 

3402 - 

- 866 - 

- 4268 

Families, - - - - 

53*7 - 

- 1099 ’ 

- 6416 

Male inhabitants, « • 

10,548 - 

• 2248 - 

- 12,796 

Female ditto, - - 

”.933 - 

- 2517 - 

- 14.45® 

Both fexes, - - . 

22,481 - 

-4765 - 

- 27,246 


Ferfons to a houfc, 61 To a family, 4I. 


At the lame period, the townlhip of Mancheller (detached from the 
town) contained 311 houfes, 361 families, 947 males, 958 females s 
total, 1905. 

And the whole parilh of Mancheller, comprizing thirty-one town- 
Ihips in a compafs of lixty fquare miles, contained 2371 houles, 2525 
families, 6942 males, 6844 females; total, 13,786 inhabitants. 
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The whole number, then, of inhabitants in the town, townfliip, 
and pariih of Manchefter, and in Salford, amounted to 42,9274 

At Chriftmas 1788, the numbers by enumeration were, in the town* 
(hip of Manchefter, 5916 houfes, 8570 families, 42,821 perfons ; in 
die townftiip of Salford, about 1260 houfes. The whole number of 
people in both towns might then be reckoned at more than 50,000. 

During the year 1791, the chriftenings in thefe towns amounted to 
2960; the burials to 2? 86. Thefe- numbers, by the ufual mode of 
calculating, wilt give from (ix^>five to feventy^four thoufend inhabi- 
tants— an increafe>a]moft unparalleled I 

Having thus ttaced to the prefent period the prpgrefs of population 
in Msuichefter, we (hall give a fummary account of that of the trade 
and manufa^hues, by which the population is fupported. 

It has been feen that the original trade of this place was in thofe 
coarfe woollen fabrics which were eftablilhed in various parts of the 
north of England ; . but that, as long ago as the middle of laft century, 
it was alfo noted for the making of fuftians, mixed ftuffs, and fmall 
wares. An original branch of the trade of Manchefter was leather 
laces for women’s boddice, (hoc tics, and points for other ufes, which 
were tagged like laces, and fold under the general denomination of 
Congletou points. Thefe were (lips of leather dyed various colours. 
Upon the introdudion ef Dutch looms, woven laces were fubftituted 
to thefe, and tagged in like manner. Inkle, tapes, and (illeting, 
which had before been made in frames or (ingle looms, were now like- 
2 wife 
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wife wrought in thcfe new engines ; and coarfe felts were made for 
countiy wear, but none of finer quality. Bolfiiers, bed-ticks, linen- 
girth- web, and boot-ftraps were manufadtured here as early as 1700 ; 
but the weft of England has long out-rivalled Manchefter in ticks and 
webs, though it keeps its fuperiority in woollen webs. Sixty years 
fince, upon the decline of ticks, the manufadlurers in that branch took 
more to the making of coaric checks, ftriped hollands, and hooping, 
and feme yellow canvas was then made. At the fame time the filk 
branch was attempted in cheriy-denys and thread fatins. Fuftians were 
manufadtured about Bolton, Leigh, and the places adjacent ; but Bolton 
was the principal market for them, where they were bought in the grey 
by the Manchefter chapmen*, who finifhed and fold them in the coun- 
try. The fuftians were made as early as the middle of laft century, when 
Mr. Cheetham, who founded the blue-coat hofpital, was the principal 
buyer at Bolton. When he had made his markets, the remainder was 
purchafed by a Mr. Cooke, a much Icfs honourable dealer, who took the 
advantage of calling the pieces what length he pleafed, and giving his 
own price. The Manchefter traders went regularly on market days to 
buy pieces of fuftian of the weaver j each weaver then procuring yam 
or cotton as he could, which fubjedted the trade to great inconvenience. 
To remedy this, fome of the chapmen fumifhed warps and wool to the 
weavers, and employed perfons on commifiion to put out warps to the 
weavers. They alfo encouraged weavers to fetch them from Man- 
chefter, and by prompt payment and good ufage endeavoured to fecure 
good w'orkmanfhip. 

The kinds of fuftian then made were herring-bones, pillows for 
pockets and outfide wear, ftrong cotton ribs and barragon, broad-raced 
lin thickfets and tufts, [dyed, with whited diapers, ftriped dimities, 

and 
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and lining jeans. Cotton thickfets were made fometimes, but as frc. 
quently dropped for want of proper finiihing. Tufts were much in 
demand at that time, and reached their full perfe<5tion, in refpedl to 
the price. The Irilh were particularly fond of them, till fome of the 
leading people there found means to get them out of ufe. When tufts 
ceafed to be in demand, more figured goods were made for whiting, 
and a greater variety of patterns attempted, by weavers, who had looms 
ready mounted for the former purpofes. But as figures made with 
treadles arc confined to a fcanty range, beyond which they grow too 
complicated, the workmen had recourfe to the ufe of draw-boys, which 
gave name to a new and important branch of trade. Some yard-wides 
being made upon this plan were bought up with avidity, and great en- 
couragement was given to the moil ingenious weavers, and looms were 
mounted for them by their employers at a great expenfe. In the fub- 
fequent courfe of trade, great ftocks of thefe draw-boys have come to 
lie on hand, and the article has met with great checks ; yet the variety 
of figures it is capable of exhibiting, the dillindtnefs of quality in the 
forts, the many ufes to which it is adapted, and its cheapnefs upon the 
whole, have rendered it a flanding branch of trade } although quilting 
with draw-boys upon an improved plan invented above forty years 
fince, counterpanes, and the various kinds of corded dimities lately 
introduced, have rivalled it. 

About the time when draw-boys were firft made, cotton velvets 
were attempted, and brought to fome perfetftion in the manufa(5turing 
part j and cotton thickfets were well manufadured ; but thefe wanted 
the prefent methods of drelTing, bleaching, dying, and finilhing, to give 
them the general perfedion they have now obtained. 


The 
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The manufadturers of check had by this time made great advances, 
^nd introduced new articles ; for as the coaitfe and narrow goods were 
chiefly made for fea ufe, or fent to .tlie ^plantations abroad, upon the 
concluflon of a peace, or a glut of the foreign markets^ the demands 
.fell off; whence the jnanufa<^urers made broader checks, befldes the 
yard-wides of a finer and better quality, for home eonfumption. Gowns 
.flriped acrofs .with cotton in a variety of patterns and colours were in- 
troduced flxt}' years ag^o, and had a confiderable run ; and fllk was at 
laft Ihot w’ith the cotton, which gave them fuperior richnefs, and con- 
tributed to greater variety in the patterns. To tliefe fucceeded walking 
hollands, all cotton in the wajp, which were a valued article, till yam 
was mixed with the warp, and ruined their character. But the methods 
of hardening and fliffening Angle cotton, and the facility with which it 
had been wrought in thefe hollands, induced fome capital houlcs about 
fifty years fince, to undertake the manufadlure of flight cotton goods 
for the African trade, upon a failure of imports from the Eafl Indies. 
In this they fucceeded, and had large demands, though they were 
afraid of a flock, fince the Eafl India Company could command the 
article, and fometimes gave them a check. But the Company feem to 
have given up the obje^ ; and this branch of trade continued till the 
unhappy contefl with America interrupted the intercourfe with Africa. 

An application of the lighter open flriped checks to bed-hangings and 
window-curtains forty years fince introduced the making of furniture 
checks, which have almofl fet afide the ufe of fluffs in upholfleiy. 
The ufe of foft coloured filk in flriped gowns w'as followed by the in- 
trodudtiun of- it in warps for the feveral fpecies of ginghams, damalks, 
me;;* : , Uc, The tying and dying of filk handkerchiefs is brought 
?c gfciu ];« iK<flion, fo as to imitate thofc imported from India ; and the 
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variety of printed handkerchiefs here, both cotton and linen, is fcarccly 
to be enumerated. 

The pcrfe( 5 ting of lilk handkerchiefs was owing to Mr. Richard 
Mcadowcroft, who, in 1 770, obferving a poor family, that had ufually 
been employed in the tying, deflitute of work, found that the reafon 
was, the want of dying them properly. Having a turn to chymiftiy, 
he made experiments till he produced fail colours in difierent ihades of 
chocolate, and a colour approaching to fcarlet, which he long kept to 
himfcif, and ellabliihed the article to his own deferved emolument. 
The tying is now extended to fine callico, and iilk with cotton hand- 
kerchiefs. 

About the time that filk handkerchiefs began to be tyed for dying, 
velverets began to be Ramped with gold Ipots and figures by the inge- 
nuity of Mr. Mather, who had before that time contrived to get thick- 
fets dyed of one colour uncut, and after cutting, of another, which 
gave a novel appearance to the article. An attempt was made to ftamp 
the pile of velverets in figures by heated rollers, as linfeys and hana- 
teens had formerly been done for bed-furniture ; but without fuccefs. 
The ilriping of callicoes by rollers, and printing them with copper- 
plates in the roUing-prefs has, however, lucceeded. 

The manufadture of hats has been as much improved at Manchcfler 
as any original branch of its trade. At firft the fdt-makers only 
wrought the coarfe fheep’s wool, and it was not till about fixty years 
fince that th^ ufed the fine Spaniih, or thegoat*s wool from Germany, 
or that from the Levant, which is a fpecics of goat’s wool, though 
commonly called camel’s hair, or any of the furs called ftuff. The 
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procefs of felting coarfe wool is quite different from that of working 
thefe finer matters ; being, firft to put the wool (lightly together in a 
conical form, and then to boil it with common aftringents of native 
growth ; whence it is now carried on in the country where fueh mate- 
rials arc at hand, by undertakers who have the wool from Manchefter, 
and bring back the felts to be finifhed : but the manufaftory of (ine 
hats at Manchefter is now’ inferior to none ; as the workmen early began 
to handle the fine wools, (luff!;, and beaver, arid are now perfedt in the 
procefs of working them with beer grounds, (pirits, &c. and are 
equally expert in dying and finilhing blacks, while they have a de- 
cided fuperiority in fancy hats, in which they rather lead than follow 
the fafhion. The linings have* been glazed and cut here as long as 
forty years fince, and now ferve other manufadtories beddes thofe of 
Manch^fler. The looping is made in the fwivel engines here, and 
other trimmings in the neighbourhood. 

To the manufadtory of laces, inkles, tapes, and filleting, was early 
atlded that of the divers kinds of bindings and worded fmall wares ; 
but fuch has been the demand for Englilh worded of the bed quality 
by the manufu^furers of furniture checks and Turkey dripes, that the 
fmall- ware-makers were condrained to ufe Jrilh worded, which, being 
cheaper, made them drop the prices r and the competition (ince has ra- 
ther been in the chcapnefs than the goodnefs of the article. 'I'hcfe furni- 
ture checks have grown into difrepute from the cockling of the worded 
upon walhing ; and the upholdercrs now choofe cotton dripes made on 
purpofe, or prints with furniture patterns. White cotton binding, lace 
and fringe for curtains is now an article of extenfivc demand. As it 
was found that the Dutch enjoyed the manufadure of fine holland 
tapes uHrivalled, plans were procured, and ingenious mechanics in- 
vited 
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vited over to conftruft fwivcl engines at a great expenle, which have 
been employed in moft branches of fmall wares with fuccefs. This 
manufacture alone, however, has not been luflicient to employ large 
capitals without the aid of fome other branch, and the fuAian trade 
has been added to it, firft as an auxilaiy, then as a principal. 

The former deficiency as to finilhing the cotton velvets and thickfets 
put the manufaClurers upon fcveral methods to remedy that defeft ; all 
which, however, were imperfedt, till the prefent mode of drefling 
was invented and brought to perfedtion, which not only contributed to 
the eftablilhment of thofe articles to which it was applied, but fooil 
raifed velvcrets, which were made as a middle fpccks between velvets 
and thickfets, to a rivallhip with the former ; and gives to many other 
articles, both dyed and white, their higheA degree of perfedtion. The 
fuAian trade has alfo been improved by the addition of velveteens, fif- 
teen years fince, approaching nearer to real velvets than the velvcrets i 
likewife Arong and fancy cords. 

The practice of drefiing cauled a revolution in the whole lyAcm of 
bleaching and dying. Before this time, the lighter drabs and fancy co- 
lours might be faid rather to hang on the furfaco*, than to be fixed in 
the .fubAance of cotttm goods. But the ncccfiity of paAing through 
the ordeal of drefiing over glowing hot iron, caufed them to employ 
more fixed drugs and aAringents, with more powerful menfiruums, in 
order to difeharge the ruAinefs contracted by the fire; in all which at- 
tempts they kept improving till drefiing in the grey took place, and 
goods were brought to confiderable perfedtion by alternate dreflings and 
blcachings before they were dyed. NotwithAanding this improvement, 
the dyers found fufficient fcope for their invention in the variety of pat- 
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terns they were encouraged to produce for pattern-cards, hich 
began to be circulated, not only through thefe kingdoms, but all over. 
Europe j and the printing of many articles in the fuftian branch gave a 
greater variety to thefe pattern-cards, while it afforded full employment 
for invention in dying grounds preparatory ta them^ and following 
the prints with other fhades. Thus the art of printing here came to. 
rival that of London, and that branch has in great meafure been tranf- 
ferred from thence to tlie town and neighbourhood of Manchefter. 

A perfon to whom thefe improvements have been particularly owing^ 
is Mr. John Wilfon of Ainfworth. He was originally a manufac* 
turer in the fuilian branch in Manchefter, and early engaged in the ma. 
king of cotton velvets,, which by unwearied efforts he brought to their 
utmofl degree of peefe&ion- By attending carefully to the inllrudlion 
and fuperintendance of weavers, he foon brought that part of the ma- 
Bufadture to fuch perfe(ftiQn, that nothing could be added but an altera- 
tion of tabbies to Genoa backs, chained or otherwife.. The dying and 
drefling, however, were flill imperfed:.. Mr. Wilfon ufed various 
means of rubbing and brufhing the piles,, clearing off the loofc hairs 
with razors, and then burning them off with fpirits of wine, in which 
operations many others began to engage equally with him.. But he firfl 
began to dye them himfelf j at firfl in an experimental way at home,, 
when firing off the pile with hot irons took place. Thefe were firft 
ufed upon blacks only, and were much like the weaver’s diying irons, 
only of a rounder form, and were heated by fioves j and the perfon 
who firft employed them was Mr. Whitlow, governor of the houfe of 
correction. This method faved the expenfe of fpirits, and fucccedcd: 
equally well. 
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Mr. Wilfon having a turn for chy-mical inquiries, invelligated the 
different known procefles for dying, and found that thofe employed by 
die thread dyers were better adapted to fix black upon cotton, than 
diofe ufed by the fuftian: dyers. He found frequent waihing and rin> 
cing of great ufe in opening the pile to favour the new method of dreA 
fing. Refolving to give full fcope to his improvements, he took a 
houfb and grounds at Ainfworth near Cockey-moor, and commenced a. 
capital dreffer, bleacher, and dyer, firfl and principally of his own 
goods, which he brought to fuch high perfedfion, as to acquire the 
highefl charadler bodi at London and in foreign markets. Before he 
could bring his plans to full execution, he had perfons articled to him 
for feven years, and carefully taught all' the various operations in the 
different departments ; for none of the workmen previoully employed 
in drefling, bleaching, or dying, would fuit his purpofe, on account of 
their attachment to the old methods. He continued the method of 
drefling by hand irons fomc time after the prefent one obtained of draw- 
ing them over red-hot cylinders, as there was Icfs danger of firing or 
tearing the pieces ; but he effedlualiy opened and foftened the pile by 
repeated operations of various kinds, finifliing it quite upright, with a 
peculiar glofs and brightnefs, infomuch that pattern-card makers couldi 
at firft fight diftinguifli flips of his working from all. others. 

Having flicceeded to his fatisfadtion in dying the other rich cedours,, 
he procured from the Greek dyers of Smyrna the fccret of dying Tur- 
key red, which has been deferibed at large in two eflay s read before the 
Pbilofopbical and Utemry Society oj Manchejler, which he printed and 
diftributed among his friends after he had retired from bufinefs. This 
Bed he found required too tedious and expenlive a procefs, Icfs fuited to 
manufactured goods, than to cotton in the fkain; nor even luited to. 
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that fpun upon the iingle fpindles then in u{e, though it might be ap> 
plicable enough to tliat fpun on machines. The charadter Mr. Wil- 
fon’s hnifhing had acquired was a great recommendation of velverets 
when they firft came up, and induced the manufadturers to get moft of 
the rich colours dyed by him. He was prevailed upon by n\uch en- 
tre-aty to dye fome drabs, which he performed in fuch perfedtion, tliat 
tlie dyers of fancy drabs could only fucceed in proponion as they followed 
his procefl'es. The china blues tlut he dyed upon velvets and velverets 
were likevvife of his own invention. 

Several circumilances have occurred to fix the printing bufinefs here. 
A principal one was, that cotton greys and callicoes are manufadtured 
in thefe parts ; whence, by printing here, the former expenfe of land* 
carriage to London is faved. Further, the rent for bleaching grounds 
is here lower, and workmen can live cheaper. A fucceflion of capital 
artifls were thus induced to come down, who not only inftrudled others, 
but added to their former experience by printing upon grounds which 
the dyers followed with other fliades. Hence there was a communica- 
tion of methods and chymical fecrets between printers and dyers, to 
the advantage of both parties. Thefe improvements left the London 
printers no fuperiority but in light airy patterns, upon which thofe in 
Lancafhire are naaking a confidcrable piogrcfs, while the large capitals 
employed in the oufinefs fecure all the improvements tliat arc made. 

Mullins liave been made to a great extent of late, and many printed 
ones ; hence from a great demand both articles have been too llightly 
made, and have reecived a check. 
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The acquifition of thcfe laft branches, with the great increafe of the 
export trade, have given fuch employment to large capitals here, that 
the interior buHnefs of the countiy is in great meal’iire given- up to the 
middle clafs of manufatflurers and petty chapmen ; but no exertions of 
the mafters or workmen could have anfwered the demands of trade 
without the intiodudtion of /pinning machines. 

Thefc were firft ufed by the country people on a confined fcale, 
swelvc fpindles being thought a great matter ; while the awk\\’ard pof- 
ture required to fpin on them was difeouraging to grown up people, 
who faw with furprize children from nine to twelve years of age ma- 
nage them with dexterity, whereby plenty was brought into families 
formerly overburthened with children, and the poor weavers were de- 
livered from the bondage in which they had lain from the infolence of 
fpinners. The following fiate of the cale will explain this matter. 
From the time that the original lyficm in the fufiian branch, of buying 
pieces in the grey from the w’caver, was changed, by delivering them out 
work, the cuftom of giving them out weft in the cops, which ob- 
tained for a while, grew into difufe, as there was no dctedling the 
knavery of fpinners till a piece came in w'oven ; fo that the practice 
was altered, and wool given with warjis, the weaver anfwcring for the 
fpinning. And the weavers in a fcarcity. of fpinning have fometimes 
been paid Icfs for the weft than tliey gave the fpinner, but durfi not 
complain, much Icfs abate the fpinner, left their lot-ms Ihould he un- 
employed. But when fpinning-jennies were introduced, and children 
could work upon them, the cale was reverfed.. 

The plenty of weft protluced by this means gave uneafinefs to the 
country people, and the weavers w'erc afraitl left the manufadurers 
1 ihould 
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ihotfld demand finer weft woven at the former prices, which occafionel 
ibme riiings, and the demolition of jennies in fome places by the unin- 
formed populace. At length Doming Rafbotham, Efq. a worthy 
magiftrate near Boltcm, wrote and printed a fenfible addrcfs to the 
weavers, in order to convince them of their own intereft in encouraging 
thefe engines, which happily produced a general acquiefcence in their 
ufe to a certain number of fpindles. Thefe were foon multiplied to 
tluee or four times the number ; nor did the invention of mechanics 
jcft here, for the demand for twill for -warps was greater as w'cft grew 
more plentiful^ whence engines w'ere foon conllrudted for this puipofe. 

The improvements kept increaling, till the capital engines for tw'ill 
-were perfected, by which thoufands of fpindles are put in motion by 
a water wheel, and managed . molUy by children, without confufion 
and with lefs walle of cotton than by the former methods. But the 
carding and flubbing preparatoiy to twilling required a greater range of 
invention. The firll attempts were in carding engines, which are very 
curious, and now brought to a great degree of perfeiflion ; and an en- 
gine has been contrived for converting the carded wool to flubbing, 
by drawing it to about the thicknefs of candlewick preparatory to throw- 
ing it into twill. When thefe larger machines that moved by water 
were firll fet to work, they produced fuch excellent twill for warps, 
that they foon out-rivalled the warps made on the larger jennies, which 
had yielded good profits to the owners. In confequence of this, ac- 
cording to the .ufual Ihort-fighted policy of narrow-minded and inte- 
xellcd men, the countiy was excited againll the water-machines, and 
fome of tliem were demolilhed before prote<Slion could be obtained. 
Yet a little refledlion would have Ihown the country people, that if 
more warps were made, there w'ould be a greater demand for weft from 
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their jennies, and abetter price for it. This has fince been fully expe* 
rienced in the introdudion of muflins ; for no contrivance in the other 
machines can make the thread hold when it is fo flack thrown as to fuit 
for weft ; nor can it be fuppofed that the attempt would be made, as 
the demand for twift for warps will fully employ them. For when 
cotton bears a reafonable price, the warps made of this twifl: will be as 
cheap as thofe made with yam, and keep the money at home which 
ufed to be fent abroad for that article ; there being no comparifon be- 
tween yarn and cotton warps in goodnefs. In fad, cotton warps have 
lately been introduced to a great extent, where yam had before been’ 
ufed'. As thele machines are now to be feen by the curioua, and IpecK- 
fications of their conflmdion maybe had at the Patent office, no deli>- 
cacy is neceflary in laying deferiptions of them fully before the public. 
We ihall, therefore,- attempt to give fuch an idea, of them as can be 
communicated by wnrds, beginning with the machine for. carding 
cotton.. , 

The Ipinners had begun to pick the hulks of cotton feeds from their 
wool, and pafs it through a lather of foap, preparatory to carding, be*- 
fore carding engines were invented j and upon their introdudlon, the 
firft operation was to pick and foap the wool, wring it out well from 
the lather, diy it, then fpread a given quantity upon the feeder of a 
cardihg engine. This feeder was a coarfe cloth, fewed together at the 
ends, and flrained upon fmall rollers ; upon the Cotton ferved by this 
feeder, a roller faced with- tin- punched through like a common grater, 
made a flow revolution, pinching up the ^cotton ; and the feeder, an*- 
fwering its motion, kept detivering more,, while the vacant part of the 
cloth coming up was ferved with, more cotton. Thus the cotton was 
delivered to fets of cylinders with cards nailed upon them ; as many 
« Z of 
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of thefe as had a revolution onwaid from the feeder, were governed by 
one ftrap, from the firll mover, fixed on feveral pullies or whorles upon 
tlie fpindlcs pafling through the centres of thofe cylinders. Other cy- 
linders had a contrary motion, to ftrip the cotton from thofe of the 
firll defeription, delivering it to the next, in the diredt motion onward 
to the largefl cylinder of all, which received the cotton thoroughly 
carded by the inverfe and diredt revolutions of thefe intermediate cy- 
linders. 

An invention was neceflary at the end of the motion, to take off the 
cardings, which was firft attempted by a fluted roller put in motion by 
a ftrap from the inverfe fyftemr of cylinders, which prefling upon the 
card teeth of the large cylinders, rubbed off the cardings, which fell 
into a receptacle below j but thefe cardings were rUbbed too clofe in the 
operation, and hence not fo open for the puipofe of fpinning as could 
be wiflied. A mofl curious contrivance produced the remedy defired j 
this was efledted by calling a worm-like or fpiral fluxion at the cen- 
tre of tlic great wheel, which was fixed upon the cylinder to be di« 
veiled of the cardings ; this fpiral worm worked a fmall wheel upon a 
fpindlc which governed a tumbler by a crank, and threw a crofs plate 
of metal garnilhed with fmall teeth againll the cards at intervals, and 
took oiF the carding as open as could be wilhed. 

This contrivance Mr. Arkwright claimed as his own invention till a 
verdict in the King’s-Bench fet afidc his claim. This gentleman, 
knighted in the prefent reign for his ingenuity, is worthy of being ce- 
lebrated for his indullry in the early oblcrvations which he made of 
new inventions in carding and fpinning, and his capacity in forming 
.them into a perfect fyllcm in the twill machine, for which he obtained 
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a patent But finding feveral improvements not in his firft fpccifica- 
tion» he got it extended, and fpecified in particular the above invention 
to take ofF the cardings. Before this time he had fued feveral cotton 
ipinners for an invafion of his patent. They joined iflue with him, 
and in the event he was ncm-fuited. On the extenfion of his patent, 
care being taken to fpecify the additional improvements, he infiituted 
another fuit for invafion of his patent, and obtained a verdidt in the 
court of Common Pleas. This occafioned a great alarm among many 
who had at a great expenfe eredied machines for cotton fpinning, of 
whom an acknowledgement of fo much a ipindlc was demanded under 
the threat of immediate fuit. The perfons concerned got the matter 
removed into the court of KingVbench, where, upon trial, it was 
proved that the apparatus above deferibed for taking off the cardings 
was a prior invention of an ingenious mechanic, Mr. Heys by name, 
in confequcnce of which a verdidl was given againfi Mr. Arkwright, 
In fadt, the roller upon which Mr. Heys's fpindle-ftrings ran was im- 
mediately adopted after his public exhibition of it ; his contrivance alfo 
of flipping his handle from a fquare to a round, which checked the 
operation of fpinning and pufliing on to sm interior contrivance to wind 
up the fpin thread, is adopted in the machines for fpinning of twifi, 
which procefs we lhall now defcribc. 

The cotton for this purpofe is of the firft ftaple, but not too long 
grained ; being beaten our to open the grain, it is picked \cry carefully, 
and the ufual procefs purfued to the carding, with this difterenee, that 
inftead of feveral cylinders, there is one only to take cotton wool from 
the pincher, and deliver it to a very large one, whence it is received by 
another, and ftript by the tumbler, and carried to the ferver of others 
in rotation, till it rifes from the laft in a fine w'ell-corded fllieet. This 
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is kept from returning to the qrlinifer by the attendants j and being 
gently clofed together, is conduced over a pulley high enough to make 
it fall by its own weiglit, as it is continually detached from the cards. 
A deep tin-can is fet under, into which the carded wool coils itfelf, 
much refembling the wool drawn from jerfey combs : many of thefe 
tin-cans are inreadinefs to replace the filled ones, which are removed to 
ferve a machine for roving, as the firft operation of ipinning is called j 
where the cardings of three cans put together are palTed through rollers 
moved by clock-work, which alfo puts in motion fmall circular brufhes 
to clear the loofe flying hairs of cottem from the rollers ; thofe deliver 
every three fleeces of carded cotton fo conneded, that when a can is 
emptied and another is fupplied, care, is taken that two whole fleeces 
preferve the continuity of the preparation for twilling, which palles 
from the rollers to fpindles fumiihed vVith a curious apparatus to give 
it a very flight throw and wind it on bobtjins in rovings. Thefe un- 
dergo fcveral courfes of drawing by rollers and throwing, till it is 
w'ound upon bobbins in an open and even Hate, for the final operation 
of fpinning by the machines for making twill. 

Thefe machines exhibit in their conllrudion an aggregate of clock- 
maker’s work and machinery moll wonderful to behold. The cotton 
to be Ipun is introduccd-through three fets of rollers, fo governed by 
die clock-work, that the fet which firll receives the cotton makes fo 
many more revolutions than the next in order, and thefe more than the 
laft which feed the fpindles, that it is drawn out confiderably in palling 
through the rollers ; being lallly received by Ipindles, which have every 
one on the bobbin a fly like that of a flax wheel ; both the flyers and 
the bobbin in like manner are loofe on the fpindle, which arc whirled 
with amazing rapidity j but every bobbin relling upon a board, is 
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Checked in its courfe, and only can wind up wliat twift is fpun ; and 
to avoid the inconvenience of winding it in ridges, as in flax<fpinning, 
the board upon which they reft has an alternate motion, which raifcs 
»id depreftes the bobbins, fo tliat the twift winds to and fro, the whole 
length of each bobbin. A confiderablc number of fpindles may be 
wrought in one twilling frame, but they are connected in l}'ftems of 
four to each lyftem, fo that when a thread breaks, thole four of the 
lyftem to which it belongs may be Hopped, while the others arc twill- 
ing. This advantage is obtained by lifting that fyftem from the fquare 
part of a fpindlc, which by a whorl from the machinery governed the 
four, to a round part above, which moves without giving motion to 
the lyftem, till the thread is again conne<fted with the prepared cotton, 
by pinching off what was unfpun, and clapping it to the laft roller, 
where it lays hold of the unt willed cotton, when that fet on four is 
dropped again upon the fquare of the fpindles, and the twilling goes 
on. Children arc foon very dexterous at connedling broken ends with 
prepared cotton at the rollers, their fmall fingers being more adive and 
endued with a quicker fenfibility of feeling than thofe of growm perfons ; 
and it is wonderful to fee with what difpatch they can wife a fyftem, 
conned threads, and drop it again into work almoft inftantancoully. 

Upon thefe machines twift is made of any finenefs proper for warps j 
but as it is drawn length w'ay of the ftaple, it was not fo proper for 
weft; wherefore on the introdiidion of fine caUicoes and mullins, 
mules were invented, having a name expreffive of their fpecies, being 
a mixed machinery betvvten jennies and the machines for twilling, and 
adapted to Ijpin weft as fine as could be defired, by adding to the jen- 
nies fuch rollers, governed by clock-maker’s w'ork, as were deferibed 
above, only with this difierence, that when the threads arc drawn out, 

the 
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t!ie motion of the rollers is fuipended by an ingenious contrivance, till 
the weft is hardened and wound up ; in which operation the Ipindles 
are alternately drawn from and returned to the feeding rollers, being 
Hxcd on a moveable frame like thofc of the billies to make cardings 
into what are called rovings for the common jennies. 

Thefe mules- carry often to a hundred and fifty fpindles, and can be 
fet to draw weft to an exa< 5 t finenefs up to 1 50 hanks in the pound, 
of which muflin has been made, which for a while had a prompt fale ; 
but the fiimfinefs of its fabric has brought the finer forts into difcredit, 
and a fiagnation of trade damped the fide of the reft. 

The worfted and wooUcn manufadtories are alike benefited by im- 
provements in carding and fpinning, taken from the cotton machines, 
and adapted to their particular branches, which improvements make 
the work people unealy till they experience that an increaled &le of 
goods in proportion to improvements finds them employment, and that 
children, who had nothing to do before, earn wages by employment at 
the machines, whether employed in fpinning woollen yam, Jerfey or 
cotton. Flax is now attempted by the fame machinciy, but the length 
of its ftaple in fine drefied flax may render it difficult to draw ; yet 
the fhort hards drefled out of it may be fpun this way cvener and more 
compact than the flax wheel, and what was too fhort for making 
yarn before, n»y now be wrought up, which will be good economy 
and Icflenthc imports. 

The new-invented fleam engines by a Angle cylinder clofed above, 
pufhing over water to an overlhot-wheel, which returns to the re- 
fervoir, fuppofe a common pump-fpring, were a great improvement, 

and 
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and employed to advantage as the application of machinery to fevcral 
branches of buflnefs was extended. For by this means, there is Icfs 
occafion for horfes, and any power may be applied by enlarging the 
diameter of the cylinders, as one of twenty-four inches will force over 
more than lixty gallons at a ftroke. This -improvement, which is as 
£mple as ingenious, was the invention of a common pump-maker, 
Wrigley by name, of this town, who never applied for a patent, 
but imparted freely what he invented to thofc who thought proper to 
employ him.* 

Some attempts have been made to work a number of looms together 
by machinery'. The firft was upon the introdu(Stion of fwivel-looms, 
above thirty years fince, by Mr. Gartfidc, with a capital water-wheel at 
his fad:ory near Garret-hall, now a very large one for cotton fpinning 
by water. Mr. Whitehead, the chief projedlor, and a partner, has 
there £xed a fleam engine to return the water occalionally, and another 
fixed in a cafe of brick on the principle of thofe to quencli fire ; upon 
the Icafl alarm of fire he can ferew on his pipe, fet the engine to work 
by the great wheel, and no deficiency of water can occur, the engine 
forcing up water from the mill-race, fo that a fingle perfon can fend a 
continued Aream of water to any part of the fadloiy or over it ; a con» 
trivance worthy to be adopted in all cotton fpinning fatflories, where 
there is a powerful wheel and plen^ of water, which is the cafe here : 
for Mr.. Gartfidc fpared no coA in his fcheme of working fwivel-looms 


* Raifing water “by fteam^ngines, and dirowing It back into the mill-dam or refervoir 
was firft pradifed about thirty-feven years fiuce by the late Mr. Wilkinfon, at Beriham. 
furnace, near Wrexham, by an engine (rf' great magnitude which brought up the contents 
uf the river as .it were at one ftrtdte. This engine Ihook the buildings and ground for a 
«onlidcnble diftance, and required ten times mere fuel than thofe at prefcat conftnided. 
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by watcr« and continued to employ them for a confiderablc rime to very 
little advantage ; for one weaver was neceflary to take care of a loom, 
and if the divirion where the (huttlc ranges in any piece was clogged 
witli knots in the warp or broken ends, the whole of a piece or a great 
part of it was liable to be cut down befoj-e a loom could be thrown out 
of gear ; but weawrs who work a fwivcl-loom by the hand themfelvcs, 
have a facility acquired by habit of checking the motion in fuch cafes, 
returning back the fliuttlcs from a half-ihootto prevent any misfortune. 

Mr. Grimfiiaw of Gorton attempted the conftnidlion of machinciy 
to weave piece goods, in a capitd factory at Knott-mill, which was 
burnt down before any judgement could be formed how it would have 
fucceeded. 

The prodigious extenilon of the fcveral branches of the Mancheftev 
manufadlurcs has likewdfe greatly increafed the bufiiiefs ef fevcral; 
trades and manufactures connected wnth or dependent upon them. 
The making of paper at mills in the vicinity has been brought to great 
perfection, and now includes all kinds, from the ftrongeft parcelling 
paper to the fineft writing forts, and that on which banker’s bills arc 
printed. To the ironmongers Ihops, which arc greatly increafed of 
late, are generally annexed fmithies, where many articles are made,, 
even to nails. A coniiderable iron foundry is cAablilhed in Salford, in? 
which are call molt of the articles wanted in Mancheller and its neigh- 
bourhood, conlilting chiefly of large call wheels for the cotton ma- 
chines ; cylinders, boilers, and pipes for Ream engines ; cait ovens, and 
grates of all lizes. This work belongs to Batemcn andSharrard, gen- 
men every way qualified for fo great an undertaking. Mr. Sharrard is 
a very ingenious and able engineer, who has improved upon and brought 

the 
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the fteam engine to great perfe&ion. Moil of thofe that arc ufcd and fet 
up in and about Manchefter are of their make and fitting up. They- 
are in general of a fmall fize, very compadl, iland in a fmall fpacc, 
work fmooth and eaiy, and are icarcely heard in the building where 
eredled. They are now ufed in cotton mills, and for every purpofc of 
the water wheel, where a ilream is not to be got, and for winding up 
coals from a great depth in the coal pits, which is performed with a 
quicknefs and eafe not to be conceived. 

Some few are alfo creeled in this neighbourhood by MeiTrs. Bolton 
and Watts of Birmingham, who have far excelled all others in their 
improvement of the fleam engine, for which th^ have obtained a pa- 
tent, that has been the fource of great and deferved emolument. The 
boilers are generally of plate iron or copper j but fome few for the 
fmaller engines are of cafl iron. 

There are five other iron foundries in Manchcfler, which do a great 
deal of bufinefs. In one of them Mr. Alexander Brodie of Carey 
Street, London, is concerned, who is well known for his very exten- 
five manufactory of grates and iloves, as well for kitchens and dining 
rooms, as fhips.* 

* 

The quantity of pig iron ufcd at the different foundries in Manchefter 
within thefe few years, has been very great, and is moflly brought (by 

* The firms of the iron foundries are, 

t 

Bateman and Sharratt ; Salford. 

Brodie, M*Niven, and Ormrod $ Manchefter. 

Smiths and Co. ditto. 

Ballett and Smith, ditto. 

Mrs. Phttbe Fletcher, ditto. 

John Smith, ditto. 
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canal canriage) from Boatfield and Co.*s iron furnace, Old Park, near 
Coalbrook Dale ; and Mr. Brodie's furnace, near the Iron Bridge, both 
in Shropihire. 

The tin-plate workers have found additional employment in fiir- 
niihing many articles for fpinning machines ; as have alfo the braziers 
in cafting wheels for the motion-work of the rollers ufed in them ; 
and the clock-makers in cutting them. Hamefs-makers have been 
much employed in making bands for carding engines, and large 
wheels for the iirft operation of drawing out the cardings, whereby the 
conhunption of fbrong curried leather has been much incteafed. 

We ihall conclude this account of the trade of Manchefter with 
fome fads to iliow the rapid increafe and prodigious amount of the cot- 
ton manufadures of this iiland, cxtradcd from a pamphlet publiihed in 
1788, entitled, ** An Important Crilis in the Callicoand Mullin Ma- 
** nufadoiy in Great Britain, explained the purpofe of which was 
to warn the nation of the bad confequences which would refult from 
the rivalry of the Bail India cotton goods which then began to be pour- 
ed into the markets in increafed quantities, and at diminilhed prices. 

The author afferts, that not above twenty years before the time of 
his writing, the whole cotton trade of Great Britain did not return 

200,000 to the country for the raw materials, combined with the la- 
bour of the people; and at that period, before the introdudion of the 
water machinery and hand engines, the power of the lingle wheel could 
not exceed 50,000 fpindles employed in fpinning the cotton wool into 
yam ; but at the prefent moment, the power of fpindles dius employed 

amounts 
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Amounts to two millkiDS i and the ^ofk return for dK'iaw matctikls 
and labour exceeds fevcn millions ftcrling. It was about the year 1 784 
that the expiration of Sir Richard Arkwright’s patent caufed the erec- 
tion of water macnines for the fpinning of warps in all .parts of the 
coimtry, with which the hand engines for the ginning of weft kept 
proportion. At the time he wrote he eftimates the number of 
Watermills or machines, at - _ - - - - 143 

Mule jennies or machines, conilRing of 90 ipindles 

each, - - - - - -.ta . jjjo 

Hand jennies of 80 fpindlcs each, - - - - 20,070 

Of the water miMs, 123 arc in England, and nineteen in Scotland. Of 
thole in England, 


Lancalhire has •• 

41 

Chelhire, - - . 

8 

DerbylhirCj. - - * 

22 

Staffordlhire, - . 

7 

N ottinghamftii re, 

*7 

Weftmorland - • 

5 

Yorklhire, - - - 

11 

Flintflure, [. . . 

3 


Thefe ellablilhmcnts, when in full work, are ellimated to give em- 
ployment to about 26,000 men, 31,000 women, and 53,000 children, 
in>fpinning alone ; and in all the fubfequent ftages of the manufa^ure, 
the number of perfons employed is cllimated at 1 33,000 men, 59,000 
women, and 48,000 children ; making an aggregate of 159,000 men, 
90,000 women, and 101,000 children, in all, 350,000 perfons, em« 
ployed in the cotton manufadhire. 

The increafe of raw material ufed, and goods made, is ihown in the 
following lifts : 
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Cotton wool remaining in the counny after exportation, in 

1783 • » • . 9»546» i 79 

1784 m m m ,m 11,380,238 

1785 . • • . 17,992,888 

1786 • . - - 19,151,867 

1787 - • ■ - - 22,600,000 

Grofs value of cotton goods made, in 

1783 . « - - 

1784 - • ‘ • 

1785 - - - - 

1786 - ■ - 

1*78*7 - - - . 

The cotton imported for the manufadhires in 1787 was of the follow- 
growths: 


Britifli iflands eftimated at - - 

ft- 

- 6,600,000 

French and Spanifh fettlements 

- 6,000,000 

Dutch fettlements » . . - 

- 1,700,000 

Portuguefe ditto - - - - 

- 2,500,000 

Bail Indies, procured from ORend - 

- 100,000 

Smyrna or Turkey • • - 

- 5,700,000 


22,600,000 


iC. 

3 , 200,000 

3.95o»ooo 

6,000,000 

6.500.000 

7.500.000 


The 
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The application of this cotton to the different branches of manufac-. 
ture was fuppofed by intdligent perfons to have been as follows : 


To the candlewick branch 

lb. 

• - - - 1,500,000 

To the hoiiery ditto 

- - » 1,500,000 

To filk and linen mixtures 

- - • 2,000,000 

To the fuftian branch 

... 6,000,000 

To callicoes and muflins 

- - - 11,600,000 


22,600,000 


The increafe of value acquired by the raw material in the labour ex- 
pended upon it in manufaduring, is generally from looo to 5000 per 
cent. By the dexterity of the Ipinners, fpecimens of yam have been 
produced from Eall India cotton in which 205 hanks, weighing one 
pound, have been drawn out from two pounds of the raw cotton ; 
each of thefe hanks meafures 840 yards, and the whole would reach 
near 100 miles. 

To this fketch of the progrefs of the trade of Mancheller, it will 
be proper to fubjoin fome information refpeding the condition and 
manners of its iradeftnen, the gradual advances to opulence and luxury, 
and other circumllances of the domeflic hiftoiy of the place, which arc 
in reality fome of the moft curious and ufeful fubjeds of /peculation on 
human life. The following fads and obfervations have been commu- 
nicated by an accurate jftid well-informed inquirer. 

The trade of Manchefter may be divided into four periods. The 
hrll is that, when the manufadurers worked hard merely for a liveli- 
hood 
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hood, without hayii^ accumulated any capital. The fecond is that, 
when they had begun to acquite little fortunes, but worked as hard, and 
lived in as plain a manner as before, increafing their fortunes as well by 
economy as by moderate gains. The third is that, when luxury began 
to appear, and trade was puihed by fending out riders for orders to eveiy 
market town in the kingdom. The fourth is the period in which ex- 
penfe and luxury had made a great progrefs, and was fupported by a 
trade extended by means of riders and fadtors through eveiy part of 
Europe. 

It is not eafy to afeertain when the fccond of thefe periods com- 
moiccd ; but it is probable that few or no capitals of 3000/. or 4000/. 
acquired by trade, cxiAed here before 1 690. However, towards the lat- 
ter end of the laft century and the beginning of the prefent, the traders 
had certainly got haoney beforehand, and began to build modem brick 
houfes, in place of thole of wood and plaAer. For the firft thirty 
years of the prefent century, the old ellablilhed houfes confined their 
trade to the wholefale dealers in London, Briftol, Norwich, Newcaf* 
tic, and thofc who frequented Chefter fair. The profits were thus di- 
vided between the manufadturer, the wholefale, and the retail, dealer; 
and thofe of the manufadturcr were probably (though this is contiaiy 
to the received opinion) lefs per cent, upon the bufinefs they did, than 
in the prelent times. The improvement of their fortunes was chiefly 
owing to their economy in living, the expenfe of which was much 
below the interell of the capital employed. Apprentices at that 
time were now and then taken from families which could pay a mode- 
rate fee. By an indenture dated 1695 the fee paid appears to have been 
fixty pounds, the young man ferving feven years. But all apprentices 
were obliged to undergo a vail deal of laborious work, fuch as turning 
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.warping mills» carrying goods on their ihoulders through the ftieets» 
and the like. An eminent manufaAurer in that age ufed to be in his 
warehoufe before fix in the morning, accompanied by his children and 
apprentices. At feven th^ all came in to breakfaft, which confided 
of one large difii of water-pottage, made of oat-meal, water, and a 
little fait, boiled thick, and poured into a difii. At the fide was a pan 
or bafon of milk, and the mailer and apprentices, each with a wooden 
fpoon in his hand, without lofs of time, dipped into the fame diih, 
and thence into the nulk pan ; and as foon as it was finiihed they all 
returned to their work. In George the Firil*s reign many country gen> 
tlemen began to fend their fons apprentices to the Mancheiler manufac- 
turers ; but though the little country gentry did not then live in the lux- 
urious manner they have done fince, the young men found it fo diifi:’' 
rent from heme, that they could not brook this treatment, and either 
got away before their time, or, if they llaid till the expiration of their 
indentures, they then, for the moil part, entered into the army or went 
to fea. The little attention paid to rendering the evenings of appren- 
tices agreeable at home, where they were confidered rather as fervants 
than pupils, drove many of them to taverns, where they acquired lu- 
bits of drinking that frequently proved injurious in after life. To this, 
in part, is to be attributed the bad cullom of gilling, or drinking 
white wine as a whet before dinner, to which at one period a number 
of young men fell a facrifice. 

When the Mancheiler trade began to extend, the chapmen ufed to 
keep gangs of pack-horfes, and accompany them to the principal 
towns with goods in packs, which they opened and fold to iliop-keepers, 
lodging what was unfold in fmall ilores at the inns. The pack-hori'es 
brought back iheep’s wool, wliich was bought on the journey, and 
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fold, to the makers of worfted yam at Mancheller, or to the clothiers 
of Rochdale, Saddleworth, and the Weft-Riding of Yorkshire. On 
the improvement of turnpike roads waggons were fet up, and the pack- 
horfcs difcontinued ; and the chapmen only rode out for orders, car- 
rying with them patterns in their bags. It was during the forty yean. 
from 1730 to 1770 that trade viras greatly puftied by the pradlice of 
fending thefe riders all over the kingdom, to thofe towns which before 
had been fupplied from the wholefale dealers in the capital places before 
mentioned. As this was attended not only with more trouble, but with 
much more rilk, fome of the old traders withdrew from buftnefs, or 
confined themfelves to as much as they could do on the old footing, 
which, by the competition of young adventurers, diminiflied yearly. 
In this period ftrangers flocked in from various quarters, w'hich intro- 
duced a greater proportion of men of fome fortune into the 
towm, with a confequent increafe of luxury and gaiety. The fees of 
apprentices becoming an objedl of profit, a different manner of treating 
them began to prevail. Somewhat before 1760, a confiderable manu* 
fadurer allotted a back-parlour with a fire for the ufe of his appren- 
tices, and gave them tea twice a day. His fees in confequence rofe 
higher than had before been known, from 250/. to 300/. ; and he had 
three or four apprentices at a time. The higheft fee known as late as 
1769, was 500/. Within the laft twenty or thirty years the vaft in- 
creafe of foreign trade has caufed many of the Manchefter manufadu- 
rers to travel abroad, and agents or partners to be fixed for a confidera- 
blc time on the Continent, as well as foreigners to refide at Manchefter. 
And the town has now in every refped alTumed the ftyle and manners 
of one of the commercial capitals of Europe. 
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Some other anecdotes refpedting the manners of the place in the laft 
age may prove amuHng from comparifon, however trivial in their own 
nature. 

About the year 1 690 there was a great quarrel between the mafter and 
fcholars of the grammar-fchool. The boys looked thcmfelves in the 
fchool, and were fuppliul by the town’s people with victuals and beds, 
which were put in at the windows. They even got fire arms and am- 
munition, which they employed in firing at the legs of perfonswho at- 
tempted to get in. This petty rebellion eontinued a fortnight, fomc- 
\vhat to the difgrace of thofe who ought to have exerted a better difei- 
pline. 

In 1693, a manufat^urcr, being in l.(Midon, learned that one of his 
cuftomers, a mercer iti Manchefler, was bound in a large him for a 
Londoner who was expeded to break : he thereupon prudently wrote 
to his wife to go and dun the mercer, adding, “ if thou canft not get 
“ money, take goods — thou mayftbuy thyfelf a filk manteau and pet- 
“ ticoat.’* For a fenfible and frugal man, who fet out with very little 
capital, to fend fuch an order to his wife, proves that thole articles of 
finery were not at that time veiy uncommon* 

In a manufadlurer’s private expenfe-book, under the date 1700, arc 
diflcrcnt fums paid for two of his daughters who were at London in 
the houfe of a perlbn w'ho managed a warchoule for him. Among the 
reft is paid for afpinet^5/. js. od. In the fiimcbook, in 1701, is paid 
26/. i8f. gd. for a journey to Scarborough, and hire of a coach 
13/. 6j. tJ. 'J'his was the fea-bathing place of the time, for the 
journey was on account of a child five years old who dieil tlicre ; and 
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at her funeral, though fo young, there was paid for gloves a/, oJ. 
When this reputable perfon went to London, his conllant annual luxu- 
ries w’ere Brunfwick mum, beer, and tobacco. In the expenfes for 
1702 there is a charge, for the firft time, of ten fliillings for cof- 
fee and tea. His houfe rent was forty pounds per annum, perhaps in- 
cluding his warehoufe. For feveral years, ten fliillings a quarter is put 
down for chupel wages^ or his fubfeription to the diil'enting meeting- 
houfe. In 1704 is five pounds for an afs ; an enormous price for the 
time, from which it is probable that few were then bred near Man- 
cheftcr. For the fame year is a/. lor. od. for a perriwig, but this 
was preparatory to a wedding, and double the price of thofc charged 
before. This was an expenfive piece of finery for fuch frugal times. 

A proof of the early hours then kept appears in the following fa(fl : 
In 1705 a manufa< 5 turer married a phyfician*s daughter who had been 
genteelly educated and kept a good deal of company. The hour of 
afternoon vifiting was then two o'clock, fo that for Ibme years after her- 
marriage, flie had always finifhed her vifit foon enough to go to the Old 
Church prayers at four. They then dined at twelve ; and there being 
no fuch thing as a hair-drefier, it was eafy to be ready for vifiting at 
two. 

In 1708 the adl pafTcd for building St. Ann’s church, which in a 
few years was followed by the fquarc and flreets adjoining, where was 
difplayed a new llyle of light and convenient rooms, very different 
from thofc in the reft of the town. The front parlours however were 
referved for company only j and the family ufually lived in the back 
parlours. This fafhion continued to our own times, and in fmall 
houfes, fubfifts in fome degree at prefent. The great fums of money 
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l)rought into circulation by the vrars and taxes in queen Ann’s reign, 
and by the fubfequent commercial fpcculations, muft have rapidly for- 
warded the progrefs of luxury in Manchefter. Lady Bland of Hulme, 
who was herfelf a great heirefs, and had married a gentleman of large 
fortune, was then the chief promoter of whatever could embellifli the 
town* or polifli the taile of its inhabitants. She had fubferibed libe- 
rally to the building of St. Ann’s church, and the initials of her name 
were put upon the cover of the communion table. A few years after- 
wards llie was the principal patronefs of a dancing aflcmbly ; and a 
handfome room for the purpofe was ereded upon pillars, leaving a 
(pace beneath to walk in. This was in the middle of the new fa(h ion- 
able ilrcet called King-ftreet, and opened a convenient pafTage to the 
new church-yard. The aflcmbly was held once a week at the low 
price of half a crown a quarter ; and the ladies had their maids to come 
with lanthoms and pattens to condud them home ; nor was it unufual 
for their partners alfo to attend them. Lady Bland was of a cheerful 
difpofltion, and fo fond of young company, that Ihe had frequent 
balls in her hall at Hulme, and often, when an old woman, danced in 
the fame fet with her grandforu 

About 1 720 there were not above three or four carriages kept in the 

town. One of thefe belonged to a Madam D in Salford. This 

refpedable old lady was of a fuciable difpofltion, but could not bring 
herfelf to conform to the ncw-falhioncd beverage of tea and coff'cc ; 
whenever, therefore, Ihe^ made her afternoon’s viflt, her friends pre- 
imted her with a tankard of ale and pipe ol tobacco. A little before 
this period a country gentleman had married the daughter of a citizen 
of London : flie had been ufed to tea, and in compliment to her it 
was introduced by fomc of her neighbours ; but the ufual afternoon’s 
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entertainment at gentlemens* houfes afc that time was wet and dry fweet- 
jncats, dif&rent forts of cake and gingerbread, apples, or other fruits 
of the feafon, and a variety of home-made wines. The manufa€lurc 
of thefe wines was a great point with all good houfe-wives both in the 
country and the town. They made an elTential part of all feafls, and 
were brought forth when the London or Briftol dealers came down to 
fettle their accounts and give orders. A young manufadlurer about this 
time having a valuable cuflomer to fup with him, fent to the tavern for 
a pint of foreign wine, which next morning fumiflied a fubjedt for the 
farcaftic remarks of all his neighbours. In order to perfedl young la- 
dies in w hat was then thought a necelTary part of their education, a paf- 
tiy-fchool was fet up in Manchefter, which was frequented, not only 
by the daughters of the tow'n’s-peoplc, but thofe of the neighbouring 
gentlemen. At this time there was a girl’s boarding-fehool ; and alfo 
a dancing-mafter, who, on particular occafions, ufed to make the 
boys and girls parade two by two through feme of the flreets ; a dif- 
play which was not very pleaiing to fome of the balhful youths of 
that day. 

About this period there was an evening club of the moft opulent ma- 
aufadturers, at which the expenfes of each perfon were fixed at four- 
pence halfpenny, viz. four-pence for ale, and a halfpenny for tobacco. 
At a much later period, however, a fix-pennyworth of punch, and a 
pipe or two, were efieemed fully fufficienc lor the evening’s tavern 
amufement of the principal inhabitants.* 

Annual 

* As a proof that even at the prtfent day ftrong features of ancient manners exift here, 
we ihall copy the following anecdote lately communicated : 

There now refides in the market place of Mancheder, a man of the name of John 
Shawe, who keeps a commoa public houfe, in which a laage company of the refpedablc 
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Annual horfc-raccs at Kerfal-moor were cllablilhcd about 1730. A 
ierious diffuafive againft them was publiHied in a pamphlet printed at 
Manchefter in 1733, the writer of which was probably the celebrated 
Mr. Byrom. Several circumflances relative to the town and neighbour- 
hood are mentioned in it j particularly, that even the dancing aflembly, 
though from the teftimony of this writer condudlcd with the utmoil 
decorum, was then confidered as an improper place for a clcrg}’^man to 
appear at ; bilhop Peploe, warden of Manchefter college, having 
thought fit to inhibit his clergy from attending it as derogatory from 
the gravity becoming their charafters. The raees were however conti- 
nued till about the year 1745, when they w-ere laid afidc for feveral 
years ; but afterwards revived, and are annually held in Whitfun-week 
to the prefent day, probably not without much injury to fuch a popu- 
lous and manufadluring country. By the thoughtleflhcfs of the young 
people frequenting this diverfion, who make a practice of riding races 

Manchefter tradefincn meet every day after dinner, and the rule is to call for llxpenny- 
worth of punch. Here the news of the town is generally known. The high change at 
Shawe’s is about fix ; and at eight o’clock every perfon muft quit the houfe, as no liquor is 
ever ferved out after that hour ; and (hould any one be prefumptuous enough to flop, Mr. 
Shawe brings out a whip with a long Ufh, and proclaiming Lloud, “ Paft eight o’clock, 
** Gentlemen !” Ibon clears his houfe. 

For this exceUent regulation Mr. ShaWe has fsequcntly received the thanks of the ladies 
of Manchefter, and is often toafted. } nor is any one a greater favourite with the townf* 
men than this rcfpcAable old man. He is now very far advanced in life, we fuppofc not 
much fhort of 80, and ftUl a ftrong, flout, hearty man. He has kept flridly to this 
rule for upwards of fifty years, accompanied by an old woman fervant for nearly the fame 
length of time. 

It is not unworthy of remark, and to a ftrangex is very extraordinary, that merchants 
of the iirft fortunes quit the cleggnt drawing room, to fit in a finall dark dungeon, for this 
houfe cannot with propriety be called by a better name—^but fuch is the force of long- 
cftabli filed cufiom ! 
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to their refpeiSiive homes, many melancholy accidents annually happen, 
and many lives are lofl. 

In 1710, a manufa^urer taking his family up to London hired a 
coach for the whole w'ay, which, in that llate of the roads, muft pro- 
bably have made it a journey of eiglit or ten days. And in 1 742, the 
lyftcm of travelling had ib little improved, that a lady wanting to 
come with her niece from Worcefter to JManchellcr, wrote to a friend 
in the latter place to lend for her a hired coach, becaufe the man knew 
the ready having brought from thence a family fome time before, and 
alfo becaufe he travelled on cheaper terms than the Worceller hired 
coaches. 

We are not inclined to enter into the party-hillory of Manchefter, 
unfortunately too copious a topic. But it feems proper to mention, 
that in 1 730-1 a violent parliamentaiy conteft was carried on between 
the whigs and tories relpedting a workhoule, the general plan of 
which feems to have been judicioully laid, and to have met with uni- 
verfal concurrence, but the management would by the propofed bill have 
been thrown almolt entirely into the hands of the whigs. Thele, 
though fupported by the minillry at that time, met with a defeat, and 
the fcheme fell through. Neither can the efiedts of the laft rebellion 
be totally palTed over, which infufed fuch a fpirit of party-rancour, 
that the pleafures of fociety were greatly interrupted by it. From fome 
quarrels that arofe in the allembly between the people of the town and 
the officers quartered there, the whigs made a feceffion, and two dan- 
cing alTcmblies were for fome years kept up with fpirit ; till the patrio- 
tic adminiRration of the great William Pitt having made an imioa of 
parties, the whigs returned to their old room. 

In 
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In the year 1750, there was a fland of hacknqr-coaches in St. Ann’s 
fquare ; but thefe vehicles being found Icfs convenient for feme pur- 
{)ofes than Icdan chairs, the latter took place of them, and few country 
towns have been better fupplied with them. Some perfons who had 
quitted trade began to indulge in the luxury of a chaife of their own to 
take an airing; but it was not till 1758 that any perfon adlually in 
bulincfs fet up a carriage. 

Mancheller has long been famous for a pack of remarkably large 
hounds, which the learned Mr. Whitaker conceives to be the true 
breed of old Britilh hounds, once general to the kingdom, though lat- 
terly confined to a fmall tradl of the north- weflern part of it. A pack 
of a fmaller breed has alfo for many years been kept there ; and the 
pleafures of the chace have been ardently purfued by many of the in- 
habitants. 

We fhall conclude this article with fome further particulars of the 
prefent Jlate of Manchefter. 

With refpedk to government^ it remains an open town, dellitutc (pro- 
bably to its advantage) of a corporation, and unreprefented in parlia- 
ment. Its municipal officers arc a borough-reeve and two conflables, 
eledled annually in 0 <ftobcr at the court leet. The borough-rceve is an 
officer almoft peculiar to this place, and who feems formerly to have 
been the chief magiflrate ; but at prefent his proper office is the difiri- 
bution of certain charities,' though in point of rank he is confidered as 
the firfl man at all public meetings, and takes the chair. The con- 
fUblcs are the real executive officers. 
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’ Mancheileir and Salford, in feveral llreets and the market place^ 
bear great marks of antiquity, as 'there are ilill /landing nearly whole 
ilreets of houfcs built of wood, clay, and plaiUcr. 

The new ftrects built within thefc few years have nearly doubled the 
£20 of the town. Moil of them are wide and fpacious, with excellent 
and large houfcs, principally of brick made on the fpot j but they have 
a flight of lleps projecting nearly the breadth of the pavenient, which 
makes it very inconvenient to foot pafTengers. When two people meet 
one muft either go into the horfc road, or over the flight of fleps, 
which in the night time is particularly dangerous, as the lamps arc not 
always lighted. In the firlV year after obtaining the aCt for lighting and 
paving the town, a confiderable debt was incurred. On this account, 
Manchefler was, as before the ad, in total darknefs ; but by receiving 
the money and ufing no oil, the fund has recovered itfclf and the 
town is now well lighted. But very few of the flrccts are yet flagged, 
w'hich makes the w'alking in them, to flrangers, very difagreeablc. 
There is little doubt but this will in a fhort time be remedied, and the 
great ugly projecting flight of fleps to the houfes taken down. As 
Manchefler may bear comparifon with the metropolis itfelf in the ra- 
pidity with which whole new Ilreets have been raifed, and in its exten- 
lion on every fide towards the furrounding country ; fo it unfortu-* 
nately vies with, or exceeds, the metropolis, in the clofenefs with which 
the poor are crowded in oftetilive, dark, damp, and incommodious 
habitations, a too fertile fource of difeafe 1 The mifehievous efieils 
proceeding from this caufc are fo clearly flatcd, and# the remedies lb 
ably fuggeflcd, in a paper addrefled by Dr. Feiriar to the Committee 
for the regulation of the police in Manchefler, that we arc perfuaded 
2 wc 
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fhall do an nfeful fervice in making it more extenfively known by 
veprinting the moft material parts of it.* 

The new churches are noble buildings, and moft of them conftruAcd 
at great expenfe, chiefly of free-ftone brought by the duke of Bridge- 
water's canal. Some of the diflenting meeting houfes alfo arc well 
built and veiy large. 

The number of churches and chapels of the cflablifliment in Man- 
•hefler and Salford, adually built and building, amount to twelve ; 

and 

In foine parts of the town^ cellars are fo damp as to be unfit for habitations ; 
{Tuch places ihould be reported to the Commiflioners, by whom proper reprefentations 
may be made to the owners^ that the cellars may be appropriated to other piirpofes. 1 
have known feveral induftrious families loft to the community, by a Qiort refidence in 
liamp cellars. 

2. The poor often fuffer much from the (haltered ftate of cellar windows. This is a 
trifling circumflance in appearance, but the cofequences to the inhabitants are of the 
mod ferious kind. Fevers are among the moft ufual efTefts ; and I have often known 
confumptions which could be traced to this caufe. Inveterate rheumatic complaihts, 
which difable the fufferer from every kind of employment, arc often produced in the 
fame manner. This fourcc of difeafe may be expected to admit of eafy removal, for it 
cannot be the inicreft of the proprietor of a cellar to liave his tenants conftantly lick. 

3* I am perfuaded, that mifehief frequently arifes, from a pra£tice common in many 
narrow back ftreets, of leaving the vaults of the privies open. I have often obferved, 
that fevers prevail moft in houfes expofed to the effluvia of dunghills in fuch fltuations. 

In a houfe in Bootle Street, mod of the inhabitants are paralytic, in conrequence of 
their fltuation in a blind alley, ^ which excludes them from light and air. Confumptions^ 
diftortion, and idiocy, are common in fuch recefles. 

4. In Blakeley Street, under No. 4, is a range of celbrs let out to lodgers, which 
threaten to become a nurfery of difeafes. They confift of four rooms, communicating 
with .each other, of which the two centre rooms are completely dark ; the fourth is v<Ty 
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and there are about as many places of worfliip for different feds of 
diflenters. By improvements in the revenues of Chcetham’s hofi 
pital, the number of boys now educated in it is eighty. The pub- 
lic library, which was a part of this foundation, has now a very 
valuable collcftion of books in all feientes and languages, amount- 
ing to the number of 10,000. By the laft llatcment of the rents 

and 

ill lighted, and chiefly ventilated tliroiigh the others. They contain from four to five 
beds in each, and are already extremely dirty. 

5. The lodging houfes, near the extremities of the town, produce many fevers, net 
only by want of clcanlinefs and air, but by receiving the moft offenfive objeSs into beds^, 
which never feem to undergo any attempt towards cleaning them, from their firft pur* 
chafe till they rot under their tenants. The moft fatal confcqiiences have refultcd from a 
xieft of lodging houfes in Brook’s entry, near the bottom of Long-milbgatc, a place 
which I beg leave to recommend to the ferious attention of the Committee. In thofer 
froufes, a very dangerous fever conftantly fubfifts, and has fubfifted for a confiderablc num- 
ber of years. I have known nine patients confined in fevers at the fame time, in one of 
thofe houfes, and. crammed into three fmall, dirty rooms, without the regular attendance 
of any friend, or of a nurfe. Four of ihefe poor creatures died, abfolutcly from, want of 
the common offices of humanity, and negleift in the adrainiftration of their medicines* 
In fome other houfes in the fame.neft, 1 have known a whole fvvarm of lodgers expofed 
to infection by the introduflion of a fever patient, yet fo far infatuated, . as to rcfiifc to 
quit the houfe till all of them have been feized with the difordcr. It muft be obferved, 
that perfons newly arrived from the country arc moft liable to fuffer from thefe caufes, 
and as they arc often taken ill within a few days after entering an infcdlcd houfe, there 
arifes a double injury to tlie tow'n, from the lofs of their labour, and the cxpciife of 
fupporting them in their illnefs. A great number of the homc-paticnis of the Infir- 
snacy arc of this defeription. I'he horror of thofe houfes cannot eafily be deferibed ; 
a lodger frcfli from the country nficn lies down in a bed, filled with infeflion by its laft 
tenant, or from which the corpfe of a viflim to fever has only been removed a few 
hours before. 

6. The beft method, perhaps, of giving an effcdual chock to tlicfc evils, would be to 
oblige all pcrfoiis letting lodgings to take a licenfc, and to limit tliem in the number of 
tlieir lodgers. By the terms of tl»e licenfc, they might alfo be obliged to white-walh thei/ 
houfes twice a year, which is a powerful method of preventing infeflion. When a fever 
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and other income of the Free-fehool, (including* improvements to 
take place in 1794) the total amount was 3448/. from which all 
expenfes and dedudions of every kind, amounting to 1079/. being 
taken, the capital fum of 1369/. is left for future advantages in 
the literary education of the natives of this town. At the time 
of the ftatement, there were one upper, and one under mailer, tw'o* af- 

fiilants, 

• appears in a houfe full of lodgers, all who are uninfeded (hould be immediately removed 
to a clean houfe, and their clothes Ihould be wallicd and fcoiircd* When the fever has 
ccafcd, the bed -clothes and curtains of the infeded room ought to be fcoured, or other- 
wife cleaned, and a frefli application of whitc-wafliing fliould be made. With proper 
care, indeed, the word kind of fever may be confined to the patient's room, without dan- 
ger to the red of the family ; but no dependance can be placed on the condu6t of ths 
perfons to whom 1 allude. 

When the fick arc deditute of beds, they fhould be fiipplied by the town. It is obvi« 
ous, that fevers, (light in their commencement, mud be greatly aggravated, and mud often 
become dangerous, when the patient lies on a few rags, in a cold garret, or damp cellar. 

7. This plan would require the appointment of Infpc£lors of lodging- houfes, whole 
bufincfs it would be to vidt hoiifcs which fliould be reported to them as infc£lcd, either 
by the neighbours, or by any medical gentleman, under w^hofe obbrvation fuch places 
fliould fall. They fliould be empowered to take proper deps for checking infedlion where- 
cver it appears, and occafional inquiries might be made, Tefpc^ling the compliance of 
perfons letting' lodgings with the condition of their liccnfes. This would anfvver a very 
defirablc purpofe refpedling the police, independent of the advantages propofed regarding 
health. The keepers of the lodging houfes might be required to give an account of the 
name and occupation of every lodger whom they receive, and to become rcfponfiblc, to 
a certain degree, for the truth of thefe reports. By this means, a coiidaiit cJicck might 
be maintained on houfes, which at prefent arc the refuge of the mod profligate and dan- 
gerous part of focicty. 

8. There is a praflice, vefy common in fmall new buildings, which ought to be diP- 
couraged ; that of putting up fixed windows without cafements. Some part, if not the 
whole of the window (hould always be moveable ; tfpccially where there is but a fingle 
window in the room. From the want of fuch a regulation, I have been often obliged to 
order fcveral panes to be taken out of the window of a fever-room, to obtain a tolerable 
cdcgrcc ^f ventilation. 

C c 2 q. It 
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iiAantSy an Englifh mailer, and eight exhibitioners at the univeriity. 
Such of the fcholars as are entered of Brazen-noie Coll. Oxon. have 
alfo a chance of obtaining fome valuable exhibitions arifing from lands 
ki Manchefter bequeathed by Mr. Hulme. 

In» 1786 an Academy was eilabliihed in Manchefter, chiefly by fub- 
feriptions among the diflenters, for the education of youth in the higher 
branches of literature, which has continued to flouriih under able and 
attentive tutors. 

No town in England has been more exemplary in the number and va« 
riety of its charitable inftitutions, and the zeal by which they have been 
Aipported— a zeal in which all ranks and parties have united. 

9* It is fometimes difficult to prevent the mafter of a lodging-houfe from turning a pa« 
lient out of doors, in the height of a fever^ ivhen he apprehends that his other lodgers 
will defert him. Some interpofitlon of authority ihould take place, in fuch cafes, both 
for the fake of humanity, and to prevent the unfortunate patient from fpreading the dlf- 
cafe into a frcih houfe. 

10. When a houlc is infe£led in every room, a nurfe Hiould be provided, on whonx 
depcndance can be placed, to prevent unneceflary viilts from neighbours and acquain- 
tances. About two years ago, a fever of the word kind was carried from a lodging- 
houfe ill Salford, where it had attacked all the inhabitants, to another in Milk Street, 
near the Infirmary, where it feized fcveral perfons, in confeqiicnce of a thouglitlefs vifit 
made by an acquaintance lodging in Milk Street. In this way, fevers arc fometimes in- 
troduced among liie fervants in opulent families. 

11. The prevalence of fevers among perfons employed in cotton mills, might be leP* 
fened by an attention on the part of the overfeers to the following circiimflances, befldea 
a due regard to ventilation* Perfonal cleanlinefs fliould be ffrongly recommended and 
encouraged ; and the parcn:s of children fo employed, fliould be enjoined to wafli them, 
every morning and evening, to keep their ihocs and ftockings In good condition, and above 
all, never to fend them to work early in the morning without giving them food. 

It is greatly to be w'iihed, that the cuflom of working all night could be avoided. The 
continuance of fuch a pradicc cannot be conlillcnt with healthy and 1 am glad to find 
that it does not prevail univerfally. 

X 
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The charities annually dillributed by the Borough-reeve arc the fol- 
lowing, according to the llatement printed by Mr. Thomas Walker, 
when he ferved that office in 1792, 

CHARITIES, commonly called The BOROUGH-REEVE*s 

CHARITIES. 

The late Mr. Marshall’s Charity. 

For the relief of “ the poor, aged, needy, and impotent Inhabitants 
** of the Town of Manchefierf was bequeathed in the year 1624, and 
conlifled of buildings and lands fituated in Manchefter, which in the 
year 1750, produced only twelve pounds per annum. This property 
was fold in 1781 to the Commiffioners' under an Aft of Parlia^^ncnt for 
Improving ccrt.iin Streets in the Town"; of Manchefter ; witli the mo- 
ney arifing from which falc, 2250/. ftock in the three per cent. Confo- 
lidatcd Annuities was purchafed, which yields annually 67/. lor. 

The fate Mr. Clarke’s Charity. 

For the relief of “ the poor, aged, needy, and impote?it Inhabitants 
“ of the Town of Manchefer,” was given by deed dated the 13th of 
December, 1636, when tl)c whole income was too/, per ai'jium — 
the neat proceeds the laft year were 320/. os. 6 d. arifing princip.illy 
from lands in Crumpfall, and buildings in Manchefter. 

The late Mr. Shuttle worth’s Charity. 

The intereft of fifty pounds to be given about Chriftmas, in linen 
cloth, “ to poor Perfons inhabiting DeanJgatcP The principal is 


now 
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now Ml the hands of Mr. Edward Place, and produces anmidly 
a/. I or. —This bequell was made in the year 1696. 

The late Mrs. Bent’s Charity. 

The intereft of fifty pounds to be given “ io poor Mouftkeepers in 
** Manchefter^ who are not chargeable to the Town'' was bequeathed 
the 31ft of December, 1773. — The principal is now in the hands of 
the executors of the late Rev. Humphrey -Owen, and produces annu* 
ally 2/. lOJ. 

At the fame time, Mrs. Bent left the intereft of fifty pounds, which 
is likewife in the hands of the executors of the late Rev. Humphrey 
Owen, “ to be given, to poor Houfe keepers in the Townjhip of Cbetham^ 
** who are not chargeable thereto."-— Th& annual produce is 2/. lor. 

The following account will fliew the number of poor perfons who 
iJiave been relieved by the different charities, and the manner in which 
Tuch relief has been diftributed : 

By the late Mr. Shuttle worth’s Charity. 


Two yards one-half of linen cloth, to 

20 poor perfons. 

By the late Mrs. Bent’s Charity. 

Money, to ----- - 

47 dittov 

By the late Mr. Marshall’s, and theJate 


Mr. Clarke’s Charities. 

Five yards of linen cloth, to - - - 

958 ditto. 

One gown, feven yards one quarter, to 

328 ditto. 

X)ne coat, four yards, to - 

26 ditto; 

Carried over 

1279 

Oae 
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Brought over 1 279 

One blanket, to - - - - - 217 ditto. 

Money, to - - - - - -112 ditto. 

Total number of perfons relieved by the above — ■ - 
charities, ------- 1608 

In 1752 an Infirmary was opened, which has gone on gradually increa- 
fing its funds and the. extent of its benefits. It accommodates about 
feventy patients in the houfe. In addition to the original plan of out and 
in-patients, has been added the clafs of home-patients, or thofe who are 
attended at their own houfes by the medical gentlemen of the Infirmary, 
and thus a Difpenfary has been joined to the firft inilitution. The total 
number of patients admitted in thefe feveral claflcs for the laft year was 
6704; the amount of the laft year’s fubfeription was 2449/. Annexed 
to this building, but a feparate foundation, is a Lunatic- Hofpital, efta- 
blilhed near thirty years fince, and fucceflively enlarged. It accommo- 
dates above feventy patients at a time. . To the edifices of the Infirmary 
and Lunatic Hofpital have been added a range of very commodious baths ; 
cold, warm, and vapour, which arc not only ufed by the patient.s, but 
admit, at fixed ratc.s, all others -who reqyire them.* In 17S9 a Lyingr 

in-Ho/pital 

A Tabu the Rates of Suhfcrlption to the Public Baths at Afarrchcjhv^ from and after 
the firjl Day of AuguJlj 1 790. 

SUBSCRIBERS OF 



iNon Silb- 
1 fcrilicrs, 
c.kIiIiiiu' 

Hnif u C*uinc':i, to 
te cli.iigcd c;ich 
rinir. 

One Guinea, each 
time. 

One Guinea a ul 
Half, cadt time. 

'1 \\i> f I’l' 

1 '• 

1 

Mica;, c.id: 

11'. 



Individu- 

als. 

1‘aniilies. 

InJividii- 

al^. 

Funiilics. 

Jiuiiviiiii* 

al.s. 

' r.iniilie.s. 

idti- 

ah. 

■J 


s. d. 

i. (1. 

s. d. 

.s. d. 

S, (I. 

.<!. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

CoU\ Bath - - - - 

0 9 

0 5 

0 6 

0 4 

0 5 

0 3 

0 4 

0 2 

0 ^ 1 

MatJock Ditto - - • 

1 8 1 

0 10 

I 0 

e> 8 

0 TO 

0 6 

0 8 

0 5 

0 6 ■ 

Buxton Ditto - - - 

1 8 

0 20 

I 0 

0 8 

0 !• 

0 6 

0 8 

0 5 1 

0 6 ‘ 

Hot Ditto .... 

4 0 

3 0 

3 6 

2 6 

3 0 

2 0 

2 6 

7 6 

2 0 i 

V^apoiir Ditto - - - 

6 0 

4 3 1 

5 0 

3 3 

4 0 

2 6 

3 0 

2 0 

2 6 ; 

Vapour and Hot when | 
ui'cd together - j i 

7 6 

S 3 ' 

6 0 

4 3 

5 0 

3 <■' 

4 0 

2 6 

0 ■; 


It 
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in-Hofpltal and Charity for delivering poor women at their own houfes, 
was eftablifhed ; and in the lame year, a Humane Society for the re- 
covery of perfons apparently dead by drowning, &c. was inllituted. 
A truly philanthropical focicty under the name of the Stranger’s Friend, 
for the purpofe of relieving thofc poor who are not entitled to parochial 
afliftance, was formed in 1791. The favourite plan of Sundav-fchools 
has been extended to about 5000 children annually in this town. 

Manchellcr has long been the feat of an Agricultural Society, which 
takes in a circuit of thirty miles round the town, and by its annual pre- 
miums has done much to diffufe a Ipirit of improvement in that clTcntial 
branch of political economy through the neighbourhood. 

In 1781 this town had allb the merit of letting an example to the 
provincial towns of this kingdom by the inllitution of a Literary aytd 
Phihfophical Society. The purpofe of uniting the purfuits of feience 
and literature with commercial opulence was highly laudable j and the 
fuccefs with which the plan has been attended, has been manifefted to 
the public by the appearance of four volumes in odlavo of its Me- 


lt is propofi'd, that inilivitiiials or families, fubferibing according to the foregoing 
rates, lliull have liberty to ufc any of ilic baths, during the fpacc of twelve inoiiths, from 
the time of paying their rcfpcdlivc fiibfcriptit.n.s ; but that at the termination of this pe- 
riod, if the amount of the bathings Ihall exceed that of the fnms advancLd, the fubfcri- 
bers lliall pay tltc difference, according to the rates fpccified in the feveral divifions of the 
tabic. Under the denoniinatioii of a /Itm.Vy, all perfons conllanrly refnlent within the 
houfe of the fubferiber, excepting lodgers, boarders, and fervui.;., rrc meant to be in- 
cluded. Iliglier prices arc propoled foi finglc bathings, as an .adiiioonal inducement to 
fiibfcribe ; and this can be deemed no burdetifome impofition on the ficl., Ittcaufe, when- 
ever the baths are wanted for medicinal purpofes, a continued luc of tlicm is required. 

Wrapping gowtis and towels are to be provided without any expenfe to the bathers ^ 
and the fervants are not allowed to receive gratuities. 

moire. 



moirs, which have met with a very favourable reception both at home 
and abroad. 

Of other public plans and edifices in this town, we (hall firft men- 
tion the new prifi>n or penitentiaiy houfe called the New Bayley^ in 
honour of that very refpe£lable man and a^ive magiftrate, Thomas B. 
Bayley, Efq. of Hope, to whom the police of this diftrid has for 
many years been moil highly indebted. In this are adopted all the im- 
provements relative to that part of the police, propofed in the works 
of that celebrated philanthropiil, Mr. Howard, with whofe name it is 
inferibed.^ There are cells for feparate confinement, difierent wards 
and yards for difierent clafies of prifoners, and work-rooms for va- 
rious occupations ; as likewife a large fe?Tions-houfe and rooms for 
magiftrafes, council, and jurors. It is fituated in Salford near the 
river. 

Mancheller poflefles a neat thcattx-, an elegant and capacious concert 
room, and large and commodious aflembly rooms. It has two com- 
modious market-places near the centre of the town. Another market 
at the New Crofs, top of Oldham Street, his in fomc meafurc formed 


* Copy cf the Infcr 'iptim en the Firft Sttne of the Hcye Goal in Sai/orJ. 

On the aad of May, 1787, and in the 27th year of the reign of George III. King 
«f Great Britain, France, and Ireland, this Gaoi. and Penitentiarv-Hoi'se, (at 
the expenfe of the Hundred of Salford, in the County Palatine of Lancafler) was begun 
to be eroded; and the fird Stone laid by Thomas Butterworth Bayley : and 
that there may xemain to pofterity a mchument of the affedion and gratitude of this 
icounty, to that mod excciient perfon, who hath fo fully proved the wifdom and humanity 
•f feparate and folitary confinement of offenders, this phfen is inferibed with die 
name of JOHN HOWARD, 
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itfelf, and is very convenient for this new and populous part of the- 
town. The Crofs ftands in a wide fieeel, four great thoroughfares 
meeting at this point. Over the IrwcU are three bridges uniting 
Mancheflcr and Salford ; the old ftone bridge, a wooden bridge flagged 
over for foot paflengers, and the hew or lower ilone bridge, which was 
built by private fubfeription. 

In the year 1 776, an ad pafled for widening feveral flreets near the 
centre of the town, for which purpofe a conflderable fum of money 
was raifed by fubfeription. The efleds produced by it were very ad- 
vantageous as far as they went ; but flill, as in almofl all other old 
towns, the central parts are too clofe ; and it is only in the more mo- 
dem flreets that elegance and convenience are to be found united.. 

Salford^ which is to Manchefler what Southwark is to London, is a 
royalty belonging to the crown, and gives name to the hundred. It has 
two fairs, one at Whitfuntidc, the other in November, for cattle, and 
alfo for peddling merchandize, hardware, woollen cloths, blanketing, . 
&c. A market would have been opened in Salford, had it not been, 
prevcntcii by a flatute requiriitg a certain diflance of new markets from 
thofc of cftabliflied manors. The main part of Salford conflfls of a 
wide and long ftreet leading from the old flone bridge to the entrance of 
the town from Warrington and Boli.Jii. Trinity Chapel in this flrcct 
was founded in the reign of Charles 1 . but has fince been repaired with 
an entire new cafe of flone. A new church called St. Stephen’s was 
confccratcd in 1 794,* and the increafe of the town has kept pace with 
that of Manchefler. The eredlion of the new flone bridge has aflfdrdcd 

• The ground on which this church is built was given by Mr. John Bury, a very opu- 
lent and refpedtable timber merchant in Salford. 

‘I a much 
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« much ihorter road for carriages to moil parts of Manchellcr than the 
former one through the whole length of Salford ; and fome capital, 
breweries have been eret^ed in its vicinity, which will have the advan> 
tage of being near the courie of the Bolton canal. In a ftreet ' running 
perpendicularly from the end of Salford next to the foot of the old 
bridge, and which appears to be the oldefl part of the town, are the an- 
cient crofs and court-houfc for the hundred. 

The fupply of proviilon to this populous town and neighbourhood is 
a circumilance well deferving of notice. Formerly, oatmeal, which 
was the Haple article of diet of the labourittg clafs in Lancalhire, was 
brought from Stockport ; and the {nrices of meal.and corn in the Fri- 
day’s market there, ruled thofe of Mancheiler. In the town, however, 
corn ground at the ichocJ mills was chiefly uled by families, who 
fearced it themfelves, and feparated it into fine and bread flour, and bran, 
for domcftic ufc. About eighty years ago the firll London baker fettled 
in Mancheiler, Mr. Thomas Hadfield, known by his ilyptic. His 
apprentices took the mills in the vicinity, and in time reduced the in- 
habitants to the nullity of buying flour of them, and afterwards at the 
flour ihops. Monopolies at length took place in confequoice of thefe 
changes, which at different times produced riots, one of which, occa- 
fioned by a large party of coxmtiy people coming to Mancheiler in order 
to deilroy the mills, ended in the lofs of feveral lives at a fray known 
by the name of Sbude-bill fight ^ in the year 1758. Since that time, 
the demand for com and flour has been increaflng to a vail amount, and 
new fourccs of fupply have been opened from dillant parts by the navi- 
gations, fo that monopoly or fcarcity cannot be apprehended, though 
the price of thefe articles mull always be high in a diilri<^ which pro- 
duces fo little and confumes fo much. 

D d a 


Early 
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Early cabbages, and cucumbers for pickling, are fumilhed by gar* 
deners about Warrington; early potatoes, carrots, peas, and beans, 
the Tandy laind on and about Bowden downs. Potatoes, now a 
moft important auxiliary to bread in the diet of all claiTes, are brought 
from various parts, efpecially from about Runcorn and Frodlham, by 
the duke of Bridgewater’s canal. Apples, which form a confrderablc 
and valuable article of the diet even of the poor in Manchefter, ufed 
in pies or puddings, are imported from the diftance of the cyder coun- 
ties by means of the communicating canals, and in fuch quantities, 
that upwards of 3000/. in a year has been paid for their freight alone. 
The articles of milk and butter, which ufed to be fupplied by the dairy- 
farmers in the vicinity, at moderate rates, are now, from the increafe 
of population, become as dear as in the metropolis, and are fumifhed 
in a frmilar manner ; viz. the milk, by means of milk houfes in the 
town, which contra <51 for it by the great, and retail it out; and the 
butter from confrderable diftances, as well as fait butter from Ireland and 
other places. Of butcher’s meat, veal and pork are moftly brought by 
country butchers and farmers ; mutton and beef are flaughtered by the 
town butchers, the animals being generally driven from a difrance, ex- 
cept the milch cows of the neighbourhood, which are fatteired when 
©Id. The fupply of meat and poultry is fufficicntly plentiful on market 
days ; but on other days it is fcarcely poffible to procure beef from the 
butchers ; nor is poultry to be had at any price, there being no fuch 
trade as a poulterer in the whole town. Wild fowl of various kinds 
are brought to market in the feafon. 

With fifli, Manchefter is better provided than might be cxpedlcd 
from its inland lituation. The greateft quantity of fca-fifti comes 
from the Yorkftiire coaft, confrfting of large cod, lobfters, and tur- 
bot^ 
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bots, of which laft, many are fent even to Liverpool, on an overflow 
of the market. Soles, chiefly of a fnuU fize, come from the Laa< 
cafhire coafl. Salmon are brought in plenty from the rivers Mcrfcy 
and Ribble, principally the latter. The rivers in the neighbourhood 
abound in trout, and in what is called broody which are young falmon 
from one to two years old, and not eafily diflinguiihed from trout, 
which they clofely refemble in lhape, but arc more delicate to the tafle. 
Salmon trout is alfo plentiful, and likewife fine eels. The Irwcll at 
Mancheiler and for fome diflance below is, however, dcilitute of fifli, 
the water being poifoned by liquor flowing in from the dye-houfes. 
Many ponds and old marl-pits in the neighbourhood are well ftored 
with carp and tench, and pike and other frefli water filh arc often 
brought to market. The poor have a welcome addition to their ufual 
fare, in the herrings from the Ifle of Man, which in the feafon arc 
brought in large quantities, anu are fold at a cheap rate. 

The fupply of coals to Manchefier is chiefly derived from the pits 
about Oldham, Alhton, Dukinlield, Hyde, Newton, Denton, &c. 
at prefentby land carriage; but the canals now cutting will pafs through 
that trail of country, and greatly facilitate the conveyance. The fup- 
ply from the duke of Bridgewater’s pits at Worfley is Icfs confldera- 
ble, though a very ufeful addition for the poor. 

At each extremity of Manchefter are many excellent houfes, very 
elegantly fitted up, chiefly occupied by the merchants of the town, 
which may in fome mcafure be confidered as their country relidenccs, 
being from one to two miles from their rcfpcdlivc warehoufes. Ard- 
wick-green, to the Ibuth of the towm, on the London road, is parti- 
cularly diftinguilhed by the neatnefs and elegance of its buildings. 

Some 
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Some years ago h was TCgarde4 as a rural fituation ; but the buildit^ 
of Manchefter have extended in that diredion fo far as completely to 
conned!: it with the town ; and this quarter is principally inhabited by 
the more opulent clafles, fb as to rclemblc, though on a fmall fcalc, 
the weft end of the city of London. There is a chapel at Ardwick, 
and a ftiort time ago, Nathan Hyde, Efq. who poiTeftes a fpacious 
houfe fituated in the midft of -pleafure grounds at this place, made a 
liberal offer of a piece of land for a new church and burial ground, 
which will probably be accepted, ihould tlie times become again fa- 
vourable for improvements. 

To conclude our defeription of -Manchefter— we may without hefi- 
tation pronounce it to be that of the modem trading towns of this 
kingdom, which has obtained the greateft acceftlon of wealtli and po- 
juilation. The fortunes which have been raffed by the fpirit and inge- 
•nuity of its inhabitants from ftnall capitals, have probably exceeded 
thole acquired in any other manufa(fturing place j and it is but jufticc 
to fay, that in no town has opulence been more honourably and re- 
ipedlably enjoyed. Upon all occalions, public or private, the purfes 
of Mancheftor have been open to the calls of charity and patriotifm ; 
and whatever difterenccs may have prevailed as to the mo^e of promo- 
tiiig the good of the community, the ardent dejtre of doing it has per- 
vaded all parties. We are concerned to obferve the check its profperity 
is now undergoing, which is rendered too manifeft by a variety of cir- 
cumftances.* May its caufes prove only temporary, and be fucceeded 
hy renewed and augmented fuccefs 1 

* The regifler of the Collegiate Church from Chriflmas 1793 to 1794 flates a 4 c- 
creafe of 168 marriages; 538 chriilenings ; and 250 burials. 

In 
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El the neighbouiixood of Manchefter are feveral.old manfions, which 
afe deferving of fome notice*. 

Strang€ways~ball is an. ancient feat of the who once own* 

ed confiderable proper^ in and near the town. The laft defeendant 
left his ellatc, it is faid, to his houfekeeper, who conveyed it to Mr.. 
Reynolds, father of lord Ducie, the prefent poiTelTor. Many portraits 
of the family of Hartley are Rill, remaining there.. 

An old houfe in. Pool-fold, now converted into two public houfes, 
was the feat of a Ratcliff in the reign of Charles I. at which time it 
was furrounded by a moat, with a draw-bridge. The poRs and 
chains were taken away, and probably the moat filled up, about 1 672. 

Broughton'hallf about or a: little before the time of queen Ann, was 
the property of a Mr. Stanley, a defeendant of one of .the earls of 
Derby, who beRowed it upon his anceRor about the time of queen 
Elizabeth. It is now the feat of Samuel Clowes, £fq. 

Stnedl(y-‘hall was once the feat and property of the laR of the family 
of Cbeethams of Cbeetham. It is now ow ned by James Hilton, Efq. 

Collyhurffhall, about the reign of Charles 11 . was the feat of Nicho- 
las Mofeley, fffq. of the Ancoats family. The late Sir Afliton Lever- 
poRcRcd it, and it has lince been in feveral hands. 

Hough- hall, commonly called Hough* s-end, was the feat of Sir Ed- 
ward Mofeley, Bart, whole daughter married Sir John Bland of Kip- 
pax Park, Yorklhire. 


Huhne- 
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Hultne-ballf an old half-timbered houfe, was the feat of the 
wichest Baronets, and of the ancioit family of Pre/iwich of Prejl- 
wich in the time of the Conqueror. This family, by embarking in 
the royal caufe in the civil wars of Charles I. loft much of their pro- 
perty i fo that in the reign of king William, Hulme-hall and eftate was 
fold and purchafed by Sir Edward Mofeley, w'ho left it, together 
with his other eftates, to his daughter Ann, wife of Sir John Bland, 
Baronet, w'ho made it her chief refidencc. At the death of their fon. 
Sir John Bland, it was fold to G. Lloyd, Efq. and it now belongs to 
the duke of Bridgewater. 

Garrat^hally in the time of Henry VII. belonged to George Traffordy 
Efq. and his wife Margaret, for whom the boys of the free-grammar 
fchool in Manchefter were bound to pray daily along with other bene- 
fadors. 

Trafford-hall is enjoyed by a family of the fame name, which traces 
its defeent from anceftors as far back as the conqueft. 

Ordfall^hall was once owned by a family of Ratcliffs y a branch of 
the Ratcliffs of Ratcliff, which race has fpread into many once ilou- 
rifhing branches, as the Ratcliffs of Ordfall, Foxdcnton, Smethels, 
Wimerley, Chaderton, Manchefter, Todmorden, and Mellor, and the 
carls of Fitzwalter and Derwentwater. This moated maniion is now 
occupied by Mr. Richard Alfop, who holds it under William Eger- 
ton, ofTatton, Efq. 

Clayton-bally furrounded by a moat, in the time of Charles I. was 
owned by the Byron family, now lords Byron, barons of Rochdale. It 
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vas afterwards fold to the Cheetham family, and at the ilcath of the 
laft Mr. Cheetham, was inherited by MordeCai Green, Efq. His fon 
has lince parted with it to feveral proprietors. 

Kerfall-hall is in part owned by the refpcdable family of Byronts, 
and in part by Samuel Clowes, Efq. of Broughton. On this file 
once flood a fmall religious houfe founded by the lord w'ho owned the 
place, and who ended his days here in folitude. CofHns and bones 
have been found in the gardens and orchard of late years. 

Edgcroft-ball is pofleffed and occupied by the Rev. John Dauntefey^ 
whofe anceflor married one of tlie co>heirs of Sir Robert Langley of 
Edgeroft in the time of queen Elizabeth. 

CUfton-hall was once the feat of a family of the name of Holland^ 
a branch of the ancient family of Holland near Wigan, from whence 
fprung the Hollands, earl of Exeter, duke of Suffolk, &c. in the time 
of the civil wars between the houfes of York and Lancaflcr. A family 
of this name refided at Denton-hall in this parifli : funeral monuments 
and coats of arms to their memory are now remaining in Denton Cha- 
pel. This family likewife owned Heaton~hall and eflatc, till the lafl 
heir female became the wife of Sir John Egerton, Bart, of Rinc*hill, 
Staffordfhire, great grandfather of the prefent lord Grey de Wilton, 
who refides at Heaton. 

Birch-baHj about the reign of king John was granted by Matthew 
de Haverfegc, to Matthew dc Birch, with fome land in Widdinton 
(perhaps Withington) by a latin deed without date. Of this family 
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was William Birch, firft warden of the collegiate church after the rc* 
formation ; alfo colonel Birch of Birch, a commander in the Parliament 
army, and one of thofe who defended Manchefter when beiieged by 
James earl of Derby. In a large old houfc at Ardwick near Ancoats- 
hall, refided during the latter part of his days Major Birch, an officer 
in the Parliament army ; from whom is defcended the prefent major- 
general Samuel Birch, who owns the lime works ^ and other lands in 
Ardwick. 

Barlow-hall was the rcfidcnce of a family of the fame name as far 
back as the reign of Henry VI. but defeending from a family of the 
fame name feated at Barlow or Barley, in the county of Derby, as early 
as the conqueft. The laft of the Lancalhire family who poftefTcd Bar- 
low, was Thomas Barlow, Efq. who died about thirty years ago. 
One Ambrofe Barlow, an Engliili Bencdidine monk, who fuffered 
death at Lancafter on a political account in 1641, is fuppofed to have 
been of this family. 

Chor It on-hall within thefc few years was owned and inhabited by the 
Mnjhull family, fprung from the Mynfales, lords of Mynfale in Che- 
ftiirc, in the reign of Henry I. It was demifed in 1 590 by Edmond 
Trafford, Efq. to Ralph Sorocold for 320/.; and in 1644, by Ellis 
Hey, of Monk’s-hall, in Eccles, to Thomas Minfliull, apothecary. 


• This lime is of a very valuable fort, as it anfwcrs all the purpofes of plalfler of 
Paris, and is nfed in all the aqueduds and works on the canals. In water it becomes as 
hard and folid as done, and is exported to moft parts of this kingdom. It is ufed for 
water ciftems, and feels in the hand fmooth and fleck like foap. It is wound up from 
pits of a conflderable depth by a horfe-gin. 

1 been 
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in Manchefter, for 300/. If thefe fums are compared to the many 
thdufand pounds (fome fay fixQr or fcventy) for which it has ktcly 
been fold, an idea will be given of the amazing increafe in the value 
of property near Manchefter. 

Ancoats-hally a very ancient building of wood and plaifter, but in 
fome parts re-built with brick and ftene, is the feat of Sir John Mofe- 
Icy, Bart lord of the manor, but is now occupied by William Raw'lin- 
fon, £fq. an eminent merchant in Mancheller.-~The annexed view, 
though on a fmall fcale, is a juft reprefentation of the front of the 
houfe. It is the back part that is chiefly rebuilt. 

The parilh of Manchefter is extenfive, being computed to contain a 
compafs of fomewhat lefs than fixty fquare miles, within which are 
thirty-one townfhips exclufive of thofe of Manchefter and Salford. It 
is bounded on the north, by theparifhes of Preftwich, Middleton, and 
Oldham ; to the eaft, by that of Afhton-under-line ; to the weft, by 
thofe of Eccles and Flixton ; to the fouth, it reaches the borders of 
Chefhire. The population of the townfhips, exclufive of thofe of 
Manchefter and Salford, was found, at the enumeration in 1773 and 4, 
to be fomewhat lefs than half the amount of that in thofe towns ; and 
as they are filled with the various branches of the Manchefter manu- 
fadlory, it may be fuppofed that their increafe of population has gone 
•n proportionally to that of the population of Manchefter. Many 
parts of the parifh appear like a continued village bordering the high 
roads for miles. *The land is chiefly employed in pafture and meadow, 
as well as in bleaching and printing grounds, and other purpofes con- 
neded with manufadures. The parifh contains ten chapelrics. 


The 
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The annexed view of Manchefler if. taken from Kcrfall-moor, at the 
tliftance 1 1 tl'.ive miles. The lituation aflords a picafing landfcapc, 

for the feii -^'roiind, enlivened by the beautiful windings of the IrwelL 

r'v'aiK.!.i.ller has nut yet afforded mueh matter for biographical anec- 
liufe. Tlie printed accounts ot its college have generally contained 
a brief biograpiiy of the wardens ; moft of whom, however, 
were flr.inger;, and none (except tile rnathematiciau and myftic. 
Dr. Det) bee.ime liifileiently eminent in literature to be entitled to 
particular commemoration. One perfon, who may properly be called 
a Mancbefter man., has obtained by literarv' merit the dilfindtion of i 
place in the Bio^ritph-j. Bt and certainly deferves notice here. 

'Ehe following account c>< liini is drawn chiefly from that work, though 
w'ith fome additions a.ud rem.nks frotii other foiirccs. 


A C C O U N r O F JOHN E Y R O M, M. .'I. 

|< nx If YRor.i, the youngci tun of ?vTi'. Fdwaid IJyrom, linen-draper, 
a braiu b. of a genteel l.imily in l^ancalbirc, w.s I'urn at ii.:. ifall, near 
hhincbcfler, in the year 1691. Haung rc’.cived t';-. rndinients nfcdi/- 
cati(>n in his native pi, see, he was removed to Men liscst 'i’a^ lur’s fehool. 
m I-oniion, avIkjc i.e went liirougbi the iilssaJ claffcai I'tndies with re- 
puta'cion. At the age oi fixteen he was lent to the Univer/irv of Cam- 
bridge j and on July 6ih, 17^^, w'asadmi.li d a ncniioi.e*' of Trinity 
College, under the tuition of Mr. (sifterwards Dr. an ! \ ice-mafter) 
Baker, i lere he puiliied the gnivev flu-lies oi the pi .ce fur enough to 
take both his decrees in arts : but tlzc bent ef ids ininti declared itfelf 
for poctiy, and the pleafantcr parts of hter.. .rre. 'i SpciitiJor was at 
that period the popular work of tl.’etimej :iue it was not uncominon for 
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men- of ifagenuity to eflay their powers of entertaining the public, in 
Ibme of the papers of that pleafing and inftrudtive mifcellany. Mr. 
Byrom is faid to have contributed the two letters concerning dreams 
in the 586th and 593d numbers. They are not diftinguiflied by any 
great depth of thought, or vigour of ftyle, but may deferve the praife 
of lively conception and elegant morality. But a poem, more certainly 
of his compofition, in- the 603d number, has obtained a very general 
and lafting approbation. It is the well-known palloral fong of Colin 
and Phoebe^ which has had a place in moil poflerior colledlions of po- 
etry of that kind j and by the familiar fimplicity of its language, and 
its natural fentiment and imagery, feldom fails to give pleafure, efpe- 
cially to young readers. Some of the thoughts, ncverthclcfs, are not 
free from the quaintnefs of the Italian fchoul ; and the diction fomc- 
times goes to the extreme verge of the Jimph. . 

Ih 1714 Mr. Byrom was cHofen fellow of his college; and tlic 
Aiavity of his manners and pleafantry of his humour endeared him to 
his companions, and gained him the favour of his mailer,, the cele- 
brated Dr. Bentley. In 1716, however, he was. obliged to quit his 
fcllowfliip, .not chuling to comply with the condition required by the 
flatutes of the college, that of taking holy orders. Probably, in com- 
mon with many other confeientious men of that period, he was pre- 
vented by political fcruples. Not.long. after, his health being impaired, 
he went to Montpellier. During hia reJGdence in France, he received a 
llrong imprellion from reading Father Malebranchc’s Search after 
T^ruih, and fomc of the devotional pieces of Antoinette Bourignon. 
The cHed: of this feems to have continued through life ; and he r&> 
mained warmly attached to the vifionary philofophy of the former, and 
not a little addicted to the myftical enthuliafm of the latter. In more 
.advanced life it appears from his works that he adopted the congenial 
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.notions of the Behmenifts. If apology were at all neceflaiy for a man** 
fpeculative opinions, it would be eafy to adduce examples of a fimilar 
turn of mind in perfons highly cftimable for -the qualities both of head 
and heart. 

On his return, he was for fome time wavering in the choice of apro~ 
feilion, and that of phytic fuggeftcd itfelf to him, but he did not 
carry his puipofc into effe«fl. Either, however, from this intention, 
or from his charadlcr of a literaiy graduate, he obtained from his ac- 
quaintance the title of Dodor, by which he was afterwards univerfally 
know’n and addrefled at Manchefter, Some profeilion was very detlra- 
ble to him, on account of an attachment which at this time took place 
between him and his coufin, Mifs Elizabeth Byrom ; which, after 
much prelling folicitation on his part, and much oppolition on that of 
the young lady’s parents, who were rich, terminated at length in mar- 
jiage. As he received no fupport from his father, his little fortune 
was foon exhauflcd in this new condition ; on which account he was 
obliged to leave his wife with her relations in Manchefrer, and refort 
to London in order to make the bell of his abilities. When at Cam- 
bridge, he had invented a new kind of (hort hand, which for beauty 
and legibility has obtained g^reat praifr from the beft judges in the prin- 
t:iples of that ufefid art. This he began to teach profellionally at Man- 
t:hefter, and he purfued the fame employment on the greater theatre of 
London. Amoiig his pupils were fevcral perfons of rank and quality, 
one of whom was lord Stanhope, afterwards the celebrated earl of Chef- 
terfidd. It was his^cufrom occafionaUy to deliver to his fcholars a lec- 
ture on the utility and importance of Ihort-hand writing, (in which he 
was an enthufiaft) and this, being interfperfed with his natural ftrokes 
4pf humour and vivacity, proved very entertaining. His pupils were 

much 
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mucti attached to him, and ufed to treat him with the jocular title of 
Grand Mafter. Either from his proficiency in this art, or from his 
general charadter as a literary man, he was created a fellow of the 
Royal Society in March 1724. 

The death of his elder brother without ilRie, at length relieved him 
from this firaightened condition. He fucceeded to the family efiate at 
Kerfall, and was at liberty to enjoy that domeftic felicity which the 
fociety of a truly faidiful and afi'c(^ionate wife, and a rifing family of 
children, alTurcd to a man of his amiable dilpofition. Of the after 
events of his life, none are recorded of fufficient importance to give to 
the public, except that in this work it may be proper to mention the 
part he took in the oppofition to the propofed Manchefisr Workhoufe- 
bill, at the beginning of the year 1731. In conjundlion with Thomas 
Pigott, Efq. barriftcr at law, he conduced the bufinefs in London ; 
and a feries of MSS. letters from them to the committee of the party 
at Mancheftcr, is in the poflcfllon of the writer of this account. Mr. 
Byrom’s letters, written to an intimate friend and old companion, arc 
an agreeable mixture of bufincl’s and pleafantiy^, and contain many par- 
ticulars of the public news of the day, as well as the progrefs of their* 
particular alfiiir. 'fo fliew the fpirit with which he entered info the 
matter, we fliall tranferibe a paffage from his firft letter after reaching 
London. “ We hope in a little time to be able to communicate our 
“ own endeavours to obviate unfair play, amongft fome lords and gen- 
“ tlemcn, whofc intereft w’c have begun to lay w'ait for at fccond hand, 
“ and hope to do it in perfon; to which if any one fliall objed, as 
“ a piece of medding and impertinence in us, we fliall anfwer, that 
** we arc not of the man’s humour, who being on board a fliip at fea, 
** and a florm arifing, and being defired to work a little, for that the 
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“ fhip%vas in danger of being funk, replied, ‘ What have I to do 
“ with the fliip ? I am but a palTcnger.* We look upon ourfelvcs ern- 
** barked in' the goodjhip Manchejier^ and whenever we apprehend her 
■“ in the lead danger, are ready to work as hard as if we were never I'o 
** confidcrable (harers in her cargo. ’We profefs a love and (ervice to 
** the fellow inhabitants of our country, although we Ihoiild not have 
•“ a foot of land in it, not meafuring our affedion for our bwthren b} 
** out's or.thdr acres, but by jufticc, kindnefs, and liberty.” 

'lire latter part of Mr. Byrom's life paffed in the calm round of do- 
meftic and focial employments, and in the amufement of writing, pai- 
ticularly pieces of verfe on a variety of topics. Verfification of the 
eafy unlhacklcd kind he pradifed, was l‘o familiar to him, that no 
iubjed, however ahflrufc or unconunon, came amifs ; and he pof- 
fefled the facility, if not the graces, of Ovid, in this reaped. Even 
reljgious controverfies and . literary diifertations w’ere carried on by him 
in verfe ; but it may readily be imagined, lefs to the delight of the 
reader, than to his own gratification. Nothing was fo well fuited to 
his ftylc of w'riting and thinking as familiar humorous ftory-telling ; 
and if any of his works deferve to furvivc their author, they arc a few 
pieces of this kind. His relation of the combat between Figg and 
Sutton, two .prize-fighters, and of his purchafe of the head of hii> 
favourite Malebranche at an audion, arc perhaps the l>cft fpecimens of 
thefe light •effufions. The latter is unaccountably left out of the collec- 
tion of his works printed at Manchefter after his death in two vols, 
izmo. in 1773. One of the niaflferious of his critical dilTertations in 
verfe was an attempt to prove, that the true patron faint of this king- 
dom was not the dubious St. George of Cappadocia, but pope Grc- 
^oiy the Great., under whofe aufpiccs the Saxons of England were con- 
verted 
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verted to Chriftianity. But this fingulax hypothcfis was fully confuted 
in profe, by that accurate antiquary, the Rev. Mr. Pegge. 

Mr. Byrom was much beloved and refpeded at Manchefter and its 
vicinity, and though particularly coimeded with one party, yet gained 
the elfcem of all, by an inoHcnfive cheerfulnefs of manner, and be- 
nignity of difpofition. He died on the 28th of September, 1763, in 
the 72d year of his age. 


ECCLES PARISH. 

THE parifli of Eccles in its greatefl: extent from eaftjo weft is about 

nine miles long. Its greateft breadth from north to fouth extends four 

miles. It is a vicarage in the gift of the crown. The church, which 

ftands in the village of Eccles, diftant from Manclrefter four miles and 

a half, is ancient and large. It formerly (with the parifti of Dean) 

belonged to Whalley Abb^ in this cotinty ; but at the diftblution of 

the monafteries it was made parochial ; the great tythes were taken 

from it, and after palling through many lay impropriators, they arc 

now nearly all fold to the owners of the feveral eftates in the parilh. 

From thefc a fmall referved payment, and the glebe, with the dues, 

form the vicar’s ftipend. 

# 

There is nothing peculiar in the climate or foil of this parifti, except 
its containing Chat mofs,and Trafford mofs, and other fmallcr portions 
of morally ground, which tJiere is now a rcafonablc profpedl of rc- 

F f claiming. 
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claiming* by the fpirltcd and judicious exertions of Mr. Wakefield of 
Liverpool. 

The agriculture of the pariih is chiefly confined to grazing* and 
would be more materially benefited by draining \ but the tax upon 
brick, a moil: efifential article in this procefs, has been a veiy great 
hindrance to it. The ufe of lime (imported from Wales, and brought 
by the inland navigations to the neighbourhood of our collieries) has 
become very general in the improvement of the meadow and pailure 
lands ; experience proves its great efficacy in improving the quality of 
the grafs on all kinds of fojl, where it is laid on in fufficient quanti- 
ties ; and on lands properly drained* it nearly has fuperfeded the ufe of 
marie. The roads in this* as in all other counties, are become an ob- 
ject of very general and ferious concern. . To make and preferve thefe 
in as perfect a manner as poffible* is indifpenfable for the intereils of 
agriculture and commerce. Much labour, and a very great expenfc of 
money , have been expended on the roads of this parifh ; but they Hill 
remain in a very indifferent Hate, and from one plain and obvious caufe, 
the immoderate weights drawn in waggons and carts. To prevent this, 
vain and ufelefs are all the regulations of weighing machines ; and the 
encouragement of broad and rolling wheels ftill increafes the evil, 
which muft foon deflroy all the beft roads of Great Britain^ and by 
their irrefiflible crufh exhaufl all the ballaft or gravel, materials required 
to repair the mifehiefs they occafion. 

It is the duty of the legiflature not only to authorize and require good 
roads to be made throughout the kingdom, but alfo to enad fuch regu- 
lations as may preferve them when made ; and it is now proved that 
this can only be done by “ fuch a conftrudion of carriages as will 
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** obUge them to carry light loads, and not enable them to carry heavy 
“ ones.” In fliort, by encouraging or enforcing the ufe of Jhort teams, 
or one borfe carts. Almoft all the reports of counties to the Board of 
Agriculture agree in this important fadt. 

The bills of mortality will fliew the extent and incrcafe of the po- 
pulation of the parifh of Eccles, which is the effedl of the great de- 
mand for hands in our manufactures. 

The invention and improvements of machines to Ihorten labour, has 
had a furpriiing influence to extend our trade, and alfo to call in hands 
from all parts, efpecially children for the cotton mills. It is the wife 
plan of Providence, that in this life there fhall be no good without its 
attendant inconvenience. There are many which are too obvious in 
thefe cotton mills, and limilar fadories, which counteract that increafe 
of population ufually confequent on the improved facility of labour. 
In thefe, children of very tender age are employed; many of them 
collected from the workhoufes in London and Wejlminfter^ and tranf- 
ported in crowds, as apprentices to mafters refident many hundred 
miles diftant, where they ferve unknown, unproteded, and forgotten 
by thofe to whofe care nature or the laws had configned them. Thefe 
children are ufually too long confined to work in clofe rooms, often 
during the whole night : the air th^ breathe from the oil, &c. em- 
ployed in the machinery, and other circumltances, is injurious ; little 
regard is paid to their cleanlincfs, and frequent clianges from a warm 
and denfe to a cold and thin atmofphere, are predifpofing caufes to 
ficknefs and difability, and particularly to the epidemic fever which 
fo generally is to be met with in thefe factories. It is alfo much to be 
queftioned, if fociety does not receive detriment from the manner in 

F f a which 
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which children are thus employed during their early years. They are 
not generally ftrong to labour, or capable of purfuing any other branch 
of bufincfs, when the- term of dieir apprcnticeihip expires, 'i'he fo> 
males arc wholly uninftrudted in fewing, knitting, and other domeftic 
affairs, requitite to make them notable and frugal wives and mothers. 
This is a very great misfortune to them and the public, as is fudly 
proved by a comparifon of the families of labourers in hulbandry, and 
thofe of manufadlurcrs in general. In the former we meet with neat- 
nefs, cleanlinefs, and comfort ; in the latter with hlth, rags, and po> 
verty ; although their wages may be nearly double to thole of the huf- 
bandman. It mull be adde^, that the want of early religious inftru<^ion 
and example, and the numerous and indiferiminate alTociation in thcle 
buildings, arc very unfavourable to their future condudt in life. To 
mention thefe grievances, is to point out their remedies ; and in ma/y 
&^orics they have been adopted with true benevolence and much fuc* 
cefs. But in all cafes The public have a right to lee that- its mcm- 
** bers arc not wantonly injured, or carelcflly loft.” 

The advance of population in the parifti of Eccles has been attended 
with a due care refpeding public worlhip, and the religious education 
of. children. Two new chapels of cafe have been built lince the year 
*775 at Pendleton and Sw’inton, with competent fabrics for the cler- 
gymen from feat rents. In this mode of providing the minifters ftipend 
in ne\v-erc6led churches and chapels, there docs not appear a fuffi- 
cient rccolledtion of the decrealing value of money, or a requilite pro» 
vilion to obviate its el&<fts, by a claufe in the confecration deeds, to 
authorife a proper advance* of the ftipend as the circuinftance may re- 
quire, by the dircdlion of the bilhop, or otherwilc. 


The 
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The excellent inftitutions of Sunday fchools were early patronized in 
Eccles parilh, and continue to receive the fteady and liberal fupport of 
the parilhioners. There are now, it is calculated, near one thouiand 
children regularly taught in thefe fchooH, and with very confidcrablc' 
improvement. 

In the laft twenty>five years only two have been added to the num- 
ber of alehoufes in this parifh. 


Accurate bills of mortality for Eccles parifh have been yearly printed 
ever fince 1776, from which the following extnufts are made.— —It is 
to be oBferved, that the diffenters of all forts are included in the general 
enumeration of families and' perfons, though not generally in the lihs of 
births and burials* 


Year. 

Cliri^s. 

Burials. 

Marr. 

Year. 

ChriAs. 

Burials. 

Marr. 

1776 

303 

33 * 

95 

*785 

45^3 

310 

no 

1777 

347 

248 

76 

1786 

429 

363 

111 

1778 

347 

ao7 

86 

00 

440 

327 

*3* 

1779 

3 ¥> 

337 

86 

1788 

485 

384 

108 

1780 

364 

289 

74 

cc 

474 

392 

102 

1781 

36a 

248 

87 

1790 

479 

455 

117 

00 

386 

237 

74 

1791 

526 

415 

128 

1783 

329 

358 

72 

1792 

586 

480 

CO 

1784 , 

. 418 

26§ 

122 

*793 

542 

560 

121 


From the parilh regifter before the bills were kept in the new form 
the following lifts are made, in which the average numbers during pe- 
l^riods of ten years each, arc ftated. 

5 


Years. 
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Vean. 

Clirifts. *Bur. 

Yean. 

Chrilts. 

Bur. 

1700 — 1710 118 89 

1740—1730 

194 

138 

1710—1730 ISO 106 

1750 — 1760 

178 

*5* 

1730—1730 153 197 

1760 — 1770 

339 

177 

1730—1740 1 68 134 

1770 — 1776 

331 

333 

An uncommon and very valuable article in the new bills, 

is an an- 

nual llatement of the population of the whole parilh, 

from which we 

(hall copy a 

few periods to fhow the gradual increale. 





Families. 


Inhab. 


"In Worfley ■ - 

533 

* 

3735 

1776 

Barton 

Pendleton, Pendle- 

735 

- 

374a 


bury, and Clifton J 

39 * 

m 

3356 



1648 

m 

8733 



Families. 


Inhab. 


"In Worfley 

560 

m 

3030 

1780 

Barton 

Pendleton, Pendle- "j 

0 

1 

mm 

3958 


bury , and Clifton J 

390 


3170 



1690 


9148 



Faimlies. 


Inhab. 


'In Worfley 

609 

- 

3464 

1785 - 

Barton 

Pendleton, Pendle- 

785 

- 

434* 

1 

bury , and Clifton J 

437 


3717 


1831 - - io,5aa 


In 



X ky X IN Tj I'iX JViDfi. 


1790 


'In Worfley 
Barton 

Pendleton, Pendle- 
. bury, and Clifton 


Familiett 

74a 

922 

54a 

2206 


22$ 

I^ihab, 

- 42*7 

5085 
-» 3118 

- I a, 430 


*793 


Worfley 

Families. 

817 

Iiiliab. 

4693 

Barton 

1004 

5646 

Pendleton, Pendle- ■» 
bury, and Clifton J 

634 

39*6 


^455 

- 14,265 


ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE PARISH. 

THIS parifh is fituated in the fouth-caftem comer of the county. 
Afhton itfelf is a fmall but populous town, which has received a great 
increafe of late years, and now conliAs of fcveral Areets of well-built, 
commodious houfes. It Aands on a rifing Atuation on the north Ade 
of the Tame. There was formerly a market held here eveiy Wed- 
nefday, at a place where an ancient crofs is Aill Aanding j but it has 
been difeontinued above thirty years, though fuch a convenience is no^ 
particularly wanted 'from the augmented population. 

The earl of Stamford, to whom the town and a principal part of the 
pariAi belongs, holds a court leet here yearly, where his agent preAdes 

4 


as 
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as judge, and all difputes, breaches of truft, rights of tenants, toge- 
ther with adtions of debt tinder forty (hillings, are cognizable. It ap- 
pears from a very ancient manufeript now in the poflel&on of Joseph 
Pickford, Efq. of Royton, containing the rent-roll and feveral very 
■curious particulars concerning the eftate, drawn at a remote period, to 
.have been a borough ; but why the charter was withdrawn, or by what 
means the privilege was loft, there is no account : yet the cuftom of 
yearly nomination, and die indgnia of office, are ftill kept up by the 
inhabitants. 

There is nodiing duit excites the curiofity of a ftranger fo much at 
tliis place as the annual cuftom of Riding the Black Lad, which is al- 
ways, celebrated on Eafter Monday. There are different traditions con- 
cerning the origin of this extraordinary circumftancc, and the idea is 
.generally prevalent, that it is kept up to perpetuate the difgraceful ac- 
•cions of Sir Ralph Aftiton, who in the year 1483, under the authority 
of vice conftaWe* of the kingdom, exercifed great feverity in this part 
of the country. The following are the particulars of the ceremony. 
An -effigy in the human form, which is made of ftraw, inclofcd in a 
coarfe wrapper, and feated on a horfe, is iirft led through the town, 
after which it is hung up at a crofs in the market-place, and there (hot 
away in the prefence of a large concourle of the neighbouring people, 
who always attend to be fpedlators of the exhibition. Yet from a fum 
iffued out of the court to defray the expenfe of the effigy, and from a 
fdit of armour which till of late it ufually rode in, together with other 
particulars handed down by tradition, a vciy difierent account of the 
origin of this cuftom is preferved, of which the following is the fub- 
ftaacc: 



* The cuDamlfTtoa is ftill to be feen in Syrntr's Ftcdtra, 
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In the reign of Edward the Third, furnamed of Windfor, lived 
Thomas Alhton, of Aihton-under-lync, of whom nothing but the 
following particulars arc known : In tlie year 1 346, when the king 
was in France, David , king of Scotland brought an army into the mid> 
die of this kingdom ; and at Nevil*s Crofs near Durham, Edward’s 
queen, with the earl of Northumberland as general, gained a complete 
vidtoiy over the Scots, about the fame time that her huiband obtained 
a great vidlory in France. In this battle, Thomas Alhton, one of her 
foldicrs, but in what ftation is unknown, rode through the ranks of 
the enemy, and bore away the royal llandard from the king’s tent, who 
himfclf was afterwards taken prifoner. For this aft of Alhton’s he- 
roifm, when Edward returned from France, he gave him the honour 
of knighthood, and the tide of Sir Thomas Alhton, of Alhton-under- 
lync : and to commemorate this lingular difplay of his valour, he in- 
llituted the cultom above deferibed, and left the fum of ten Ihillings yearly 
to fupport it, (within thefe few years reduced to live) with his own fuit 
of black velvet, and a coat of mail, the helmet of which is yet remaining. 

Alhton has a large and ancient church, fumilhed with a fine ring of 
ten bells, and a large organ erefted by the fubfeription of the inhabitants; 
Under the feats of fome of the pews are rude carvings on wood, rda* 
ting to difierent families in the neighbourhood, of a veiy old date. Se- 
veral of thefe are preferved, though the church has been newly pc wed. A 
popular tale is current concerning a fuppoled ace of Ipadcs cut upon the 
fouth fide of the llceple. This has been found by Mr. Barritt to be an 
old triangular Ihicld charged with a mullet, the arms of Alhtoh, im- 
paling the arms of Stcaley, of Stealey, in that neighbourhood, which ^ 
feems to denote that a lady of that family married to an Alhton was 
a liberal contributor towards the building. The living is a valuable 
reftory in the gift of the earl of Stamford, now in the polTellion of the 
Rev. Sir George Booth, Bart. Near the church is a building of great 

G g antiquity. 
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-iChtiquity, called the Old Hall, which is fiippofed to have been built 
about the year 1483, at prefent occupied by Mr. Brooke. Adjoining 
to it is an edifice which has the appearance of a prifon, and till of late 
years has been ufed as fuch ; it was formerly regarded by the inliabi* 
tants as a fort of Baflille to the place. It is a ftrong rather fmall build> 
ing, with two round towers overgrown with ivy, called the dungeons, 
but which appear to have been only conveniences for the prifoners, as 
they have door places, a flag for the feet, and\a rail to prevent them 
from falling backwards, with drains from t^'e bottom j and they are not 
large enough for a perfon t ’ive in. The prifon is now occupied by 
different poor families. It has two court-yards, an inner and an outer, 
with flropg walls. Over the outer gate was a fquare room afeended to 
fror d'e infidc jy a flight of flone fteps, and veiy ancient. It has al- 
W'ays gore by t’'e name of the Gaoler’s Chapel, as it w’as fuppofed that 
prayers were occafionally read in it to the prifoners. The annexed 
view wdllgivc a good idea of its Rate in 1793, juft before it W’as taken 
down. I'hc houfc to the inner court is ftill ftanding, and in tolerable 
repair. It is inhabited by a venerable and very aged man, who remem- 
bers the gate being open through the houfc about lixty years ago. The 
other view annexed is of the two fuppofed dungeons and back part of 
vhe 'rifon, taken at the fame time. On the other fide is a view of the 
back front of the Old Hall adjoining the prifon, overlooking the gar- 
dens and river Tuinc, with a beautiful profpedl. On this fide of the 
building air ftrong parts ot imiiicnfc thicknefs with numbers of loop 
holes. This view was taken from Spring Pafture. At a fhort diftance 
IS a meadow well know n by the name of Gallow's-field, doubtlefs the 
place of execution when the lord o”^ A Alton liad power of life and death. 

AAiton is joined by two very confiderablc hamlets of houfts, built in 
the beginning of the American war, and called Boflon an! Charkftmfit 
after the places of that name in New-England. It alfo extends in every 

direction 
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^eSlion towards the neighbouring towns. It is well fupplied with water, 
■except about two months in the fummer, when the inhabitants are 
obliged to fetch their foft water in carts from the Tame. This river 
abounds with trout. It is alfo of the higheft utility to the machinery of 
the woollen and cotton fadlories of the neighbourhood ; it being rec> 
koned that within the /pace of ten miles from A/hton there are near lod 
mills upon this /bream and its tributary branches. The annexed view 
of the town was taken from the terrace in the front of Dukin/ield- 
lodge, an eminence looking down to the Tame and Dukinfield-bridge, 
about half a mile from the church. On the right is the prifon ; on the 
left, tlie town, /Iretching towards Manchefter. 

Coals are got at the very edge of the town in abundance, whence 
they will be conveyed to Manche/lcr by the canal which is now nearly 
fini/licd. Its advantages to the town and neighbourhood will be inc/li- 
mable, particularly in the improvement of the foil by lime and other- 
manures. At a /liort diftance from A/hton, on the Manchefter road, 
is an exter»fivc mofs, from the edges of which the furroimding poor 
cut turf, which fupplies them with fuel. The turf is cut away till the 
diggers come, at about ten feet depth, to a tolerable foil of loam, which, 
on proper improvement becomes good meadow' land. The mofs itfcif 
is a /baking bog, w'hich neverthclefs can be -cro/Ted in any fcafon, and 
probably might be made folid ground by means of judicious draining. 
Red fir trees are frequently found in it, which, being fre/h and full of 
turpentine, /erve, when fplit, the purpofc of candles to the poor ; alfo 
numbers of large oak trees per/edtly found and as black as ebony. 

A/hton and its town/hips have rapidly increafed in population, with 
ehe increa/e of manufa<ftures. 2^rom an enumeration made in I775> it 
appears that there w'cre.. 


G g a 
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Iftthetown». 555 hou&s, 5.99 families,, 2859 iahabitaats. 

In the pariih,, 94.1 ditto.. 971 ditto.. 5^97 ditto. 

The pariih regifter of biiths and burials is as under : 


Yetrs. 

Ghriften. 

Bur. 

Yearss 

Ghriften. 

Buy. 

*765 

*33 

159 

•784 

■4ZZ 

187 

1770 

zSt 

167 

‘7% 

4*7 

201: 

*775 

3*3 

239 

4786 

409 

>75; 

1776 

230 

131 

1787 

4 z 8 

35 1 

1777 

3*4 

180 

1788 

438 

*44 

1778 

350 

*74 

1789 

412 

232. 

1779 

34* 

?99 

1790 

469 

*59 

1780 

348 

i8a 

»'7.9* 

461 

*85 

00 

364 

&OQ 

179Z 

57* 

308 

1784 

373 

186. 

>793 

545 

348 

*783 

3S3 

*37. 

>794 

399 

399 


The following Epitaph may be feen on a tomb in Alhton church- 
yard in pretty good repair : 

** Here refteth the body of John Leech, of Hurft, buried the. 
** 1 6th day of Odlober 1689, aged 9Z years, who by Anne his 
*' wife had ilTue iz children, and in his life-time was father to iz,^ 
** grandfather to 75, great grandfather to 92, great great grandfather 
** to a, in all 1.81 perfons.” 

Upon the tomb there has been fomething or other like a coat of arms, 
upon the top of which is entwined a Serpent, which tradition fays he 
kept tame in his houfe.—— Motto, ** Virtus eji vxnerabilis'* 

The following lift of houfes in the fcveral: diftri<fts, paying the win 

dow taxes, was taken in 1 79 3 * 
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Alhton 
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Afhton town- . - 

»79 

Moil^ - - - 65 

Bofion • - 

a8 

SmalUhaw . . aa 

Gharleftown - » « 

*3 

Hurft . ^ . 108 

Audenihaw, including Hoo* 


Luzlyand Towracre - 40 

1^-hill - - - 

*38 

Ridghill-lane, or ^ta- 

Knott-lanes . - . 

20Z 

ley-bridge - nz- 

Martihead . 

n 

Total’ 1154. 


It is certain) however, that this is very fhort of the real mimber, as 
evidently appears by comparifon with the return of houfes in the. town- 
in 1775* hnce which period it has manifelUy received a great increale.. 

The town of Alhton) including Bofton, Charleftown,. Botany-Bay, 
Hurft, and the adjoining buildings on the Manchefter, Mofley, and 
Staley-bridge roads, with the new llreet, &c. near the church, cannot be 
much fhort of i,6cx> houles.. In this town five inhabitants may fafely 
be reckoned to a houfe, making in all 8000 fouls. Staley.-bridge, Old- 
ham, Dukinfield, Hooley-hill, Audenihaw, Openlhaw, with the other 
towns and villages' in this neighbourhood, . have increafed nearly in the 
fiime proportion as Aihton. 

With rcfpedl to the fehooh the appointment of a nudler is jointly, 
betwixt the carl of Stamford and the Rev. Sir George Booth, Re<ftor. 
The infeription is as follows ; — ** Given by the Right Hon. George 
** earl of Warrington, and rebuilt by theparilh anno Domini, 1731.” 
The lalaiy is three pounds per annum with a fmall-hotife over the 
ichool ; the three pounds paid from Crime efiate.. 

Stahy ‘bridge t near two miles above Aihton-undcr-lyne, has an> 
excellent ilone bridge acrofs the Tame. . A little below it another was 

litelys 
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Jately built by the late John ARley of Dukinficld, £fq. for the convesS* 
-ence of -his own eftatc. The place is now a yery large and extenltve 
village, the Koufes well built, fomeof.ftone, but tlie greateft part of 
•brick. On an eminence Rands an odtagon chapel of the church of 
England, in which is an organ. Part of the village is on the Cheihue 
lidc of the Tame, but by far the grcateR in Lancaihire, in a continued 
llrect of half a mile, well paved. The greateft part of this village, as 
vKcll as the chapel, lus been built in the laft eighteen j^ears. 

This place'has been famous, ‘for a great length of time, for wooileh 
^loth, dyers and preiTers, as well as weavers. Thefc branches ftill. con- 
tinue to floiirifti. Here and in this neighbourhood commences the wool- 
len mainufaftory, which extends in various dtreKftions as we proceed to 
Saddleworth. Here is an old hall, long in the poffelfion of a family of 
ftic Kenworthy *s, who are principally concerned in the clothing bufinefs, 
but the great fupport of the place has for fome time paft been the cot- 
•ton trade. The annexed view was taken from below the bridge. 

•On a high ground on the Cheftiire ftde of the Tame, about two miles 
above Staley>bridge, is iituated Staley-hall, the old family feat of the 
Staleys. It is a roomy, fpacious houfe with exteniive bams and ftablcs 
of modem date, flrong'and well built wkh ftonc. The annexed view 
was taken at the bottom of the yard. 

In the back ground is a diftant view of Budion Caftle. The ftahling, 
$cc. forms a wing on the left, but being of g-reat extent could not be 
brought into fo fmall a compafs. It is now a farm-houfe in the occu- 
pation of a Mr. Morfc, with vciy extenlive pofteftions belonging to it, 
Jborderi&g on the Yorkftiire moors. A new turnpike road frtxn Stdey- 
^ bridge 
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Bridge pairing this hall into Yorklhirc, is nearly finiihed, and the ca- 
nal from Alhton, running up this valley at tlie fide of the Tame, is 
canying on with fpeed. 

A littleabove Staley-haU, on the Lancaihire fide of the Tame> ilands 
Scout Mill, a place well known to the furrounding neighbourhood, 
partly from its veiy rural and romantic fituation, and partly for its 
melancholy and unfortunate inhabitants. For many years it has been 
in the occupation of Mr. Wflfon, a refpedlable man, now very far ad- 
vanced in life, who has long had the care of infane perfons, but has 
now in a great meafure declined it. A few are ftill under the care of 
his fon. The mill is now uied in the cotton branch. It is defeended 
to from the turnpike road near Mofley by a long fteep hill, with a lofty 
broken ground, nearly perpcndiculac to the river, overlning by a fine 
wood. The annexed view was taken from a. rock in the middle of the 
river, in order to comprehend the beautiful fall of water at the Wear. 
In the back ground is a view of the high hill on which fiood Bu<Ston 
Cafile. . 


Mojky is a confiderable village, with upwards of too houfes, many of 
them large and well built, chiefly of ftone. It is about three miles 
from Alhton, in the high road to Huddersfield, with a large chapel in 
the gift of or under the rector of Alhton. 

Near this Hands Hart*s-head Pike,* a favourite and well-known ob- 
jed for the furrounding country, which is feen at .a confiderable dif- 
tance, and in general has been fuppo&d to be a fea mark. It is fituated 


* For a view of this Pike fee page an.' 


on 
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von very high ground betwixt Oldham and 'Mofl<y, from whence dhe 
traveller has a mod delightful view of the furroundii)g countiy. We 
have afeertained, from good authority, that it was formerly nfed as a 
beacon, and there arc others in the neighbourhood to anfwer it. It was 
jebuilt of folid Hone in 1758, and is of confiderable height and cir* 
cumference. It is now fplit from top to bottom near half a yard in 
width. A few pounds laid out in repairs, if done in time, might pre- 
serve this pile for a centuiy to come. On the top are the Small remains 
of a weather-cock, probably a hart’s-hcad. 

Fairfield is a new fcttlcmcnt belonging to the Moravians, near four 
■miles from Mancheller and within two fields of the Alhton turnpike 
xoad. Though efiablilhed within thefe twenty years it has the appear- 
ance of a little town. There is a large and commodious chapel, with 
jui excellent organ. 'The ground plot is laid out with great talle and 
judgement, it forms a large fquare. The chapel and fome large dwel- 
ling houles well built of brick form the front. On each fide of the 
•chapel are two deep rows of dwelling houfes ; on the back front behind 
the chapel is a row of elegant laige houfes. Thefc, with the chapel, 
form a large fquare mafs of buildings, round which is a broad paved 
ilreet, and the whole is flagged round. On the outer fide of the flreet 
js another row of excellent buildings, which furrounds the whole, ex- 
cept the fronts at a Ihort difiance from which is a fine row of kitchen 
gardens, and oppofite to the chapel- a large burying ground ; the whole 
divided and furrounded with quickfet hedges. One of the houfes is a 
•convenient inn with llabling. See, for the accommodation of thole who 
frequent the place. 





^•r'trf’n.rr 
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The neatnefs of the whole has a very pleating appearance, and the 
place is freq[uente^ xmmbers from MancheRer. The annexed view 
is takm firom the right of the turnpike road leading from Mancheiler. 

The cotton manufactory forms a principid part of the employment of 
^ inhabitants, including fpinning, weaving, See. Tambour and fine 
needle- work is carried to a great pitch of perfection, and is chiefly fent 
to London. There are alfo in this fettlement taylors, Ihoemakcrs, 
bakers, and a fale fliop for mofl; articles, as well for the convenience 
of the fettlemoit, as for the neighbourhood. 

The Manchetier, Alhton, and Oldham canal comes clofe to this 
place, which will be of infinite advantage to it, as well for the carrying 
of goods to and from Manchefiier and Afliton, as for procuring a i'up- 
ply of coals nearly as cheap as at the pit. 

At. a fliort difiance is Shepley-hallj pleafantly fituated on the banks 
of the Tame, and now in the occupation of Thomas Phillips, Efq. 
adjoining to it are the very large cotton factories and extenfive bleaching 
grounds of Mcflrs. Phillips and Lowe. 


The people of Alhton and the neighbourhood about fixfy years ago 
were almoft wholly employed in fpinning cotton w’cfts for clicck-makers 
or twill to make.fufiian warps. They likewife fumiflicd tingle cot- 
ton harder thrown to make warps for flight goods. Of late they 
have fallen more into the practice of making twill and warps for vel- 
verets, cotton thickfets, &c. The inhabitants of fevcral of the town- 


Ihips near Hooley-hill are employed in a hat manufaClory lately fet up 
at a new village called Quebec, on the road from Afliton to Stock- 
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PRESTfVJCH‘CUM~OLDHAM conAitutes one reflioiy, though 
the pariflies are, in fome refpeft, feparate. The proper parifli of 
Prcftwich contains the following townlhips, to which the number of 
families, taken at three dificrent periods, is annexed ; 



In 1714 

CO 

SO 

1793. 

Prellwich - 

- 94 - - 

- a8a 

- - - 291 

Two Heatons 

- 40 - - 

- 141 

- - - 148 

Whitefield - - 

- 148 - - 

- 149 

... 556 

Unfworth 

(not returned) 

- ”5 

- - - 151 

Outwood 

1 

1 

NO 

I 

- 156 

- . - 183 

Alkrington and Tong 

1 

1 

1 

> ia9 

1 

1 

• 

Families 

370 - 

- *3*4 

- • 1481 


The progrefs of population is further fhown by the following ex- 
tracts from the parifli rcgillcr of Preflwich t 


Year. 

Bapt. 

Bur. 

Marv. 

Year. 

Bapt. 

Bur. 

Marr. 

1700 * 

5* 

58 

23 

1760 

- 78 

61 

78 

1710 - 

50 

4* 

27 

1770 

- 126 

*39 

126 

1720 - 

48 

S 3 

28 

00 

0 

- *55 

126 

*99 

1730 - 

49 

89 

46 

1790 

- aoi 

209 

244 

1 

0 

101 

73 

48 

* 79 * 

- ato 

*85 

259 

0 

1 

83 

64 

40 

1792 

- *74 

19a 

257 


It is to be remarked, that the building of new chapels of cafe (of 
which there are now feven in the united pariflies) caufes great fluAua- 
tions in the articles of chriflenings and burials at the parilh church. 

Pieft- 
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Preftwich parUh is about fifteen miles in length and three in breadth. 
Its foil is very indifferent, though it has been much improved of late 
years by manuring and draining. Lime is the principal manure made 
ufe of. The great demand for milk and butter at Manchefter has di- 
minilhed the quantity of tillage, fo that there is probably little more 
than half the land in that fpecies of cultivation that there was about fif- 
teen years fincc. The grain and ftraw produced are generally for the 
farmer’s own confumption, and the land is only now and then broken 
up to keep it in good condition, and turn up the lime, which naturally 
keeps finking. The tithes arc for the moft part paid by a moderate 
compofition : %os. per Chcftiire acre for wheat; i^s. for barley, (of 
which very little is grow'ii;) and los. for oats. The living is of the 
clear yearly value of about £.joo. The principal feats in the Preff- 
wich part of the parifh are thofe of lord Grey de Wilton at Great 
Heaton ; the late Sir Afliton Lever at Alkrington ; Peter Drinkwater, 
^fq. at IrwcU-houfc ; and Thomas Phillips, Efq. at Sedgelcy. 


The air of Preftwich is pure and falubrious, as the following note 

will teftify : In the year 1747, May the ill, the ages of the then 

redtor, curate, churchwarden, clerk and his wife, fexton ^and his wife, 
were as under : 


Dodtor Goodwin * • 

Mr. Scholes, curate - • 

Ralph Gueft, churchwarden - 
Robert Diggle, pariffi clerk - 
Ann Diggle his wife 
Edmund Beny, fexton - 
Mary Berry - • » 


Years. 

• 70 

- 78 

• 85 

- 8s 
m 78 

- 76 

- 86 

"558 


Hh% 


Heaton- 
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Heaton-houfe^ the feat of lord Grey de Wilton, about four tnile& 
from Manchedcrj is beautifully fituated on an eminence in ^ rich park,, 
highly manured and well wooded. 

This truly elegant feat is built from a defign of Wyat. The centjre- 
is a circular projection with a dome at the top, that gives the whole a* 
hnc efleCl. It is not compofed of either of the five orders, but ap' 
proaches ncareft to the Ionic. The apartments are truly noble, and fit- 
ted up in the firll. flylc of elegance. One room in particular is orna- 
mented in the compartments by the inimitable pencil of Rebecca. 
From the temple in the park is a moft delightful view over an exten- 
five and well*wooded country. 

The annexed view will give a better idea of the fimpllcity and ele- 
gance of the building than any defeription. 


OLDHAM PARISH. 

OLDHAM is a parochial chapcliy, connected with Prcitwich, con- 
fining of four townlhips, Oldbam^ Roytm^ Chaderton^ and Crompton^ 

Oldham contains one church and a chapel of the eitablifhment,, 
and a methodift and a difn;Dter*s ineeting-houfe. The town is plea- 
fantly liquated oh a high eminence commanding an extenlive and delight- 
ful profpeCt, 4 ind is inhabited by a number of refpeCtable families- 
The chief feat in the townfhip is that of the Greggs of Chamber-hall 1 
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How' Hopwood of Hop wood. The hat manufadory and that of 
ifarong fullians are carried on to a conllderable extent in this town, 
chiefly for the Manchefter market. Coals are found in great plenty in 
the feveral townfhips, which, befldes fupplying the neighbourhood, 
are fent in large quantities to Manchefler. The price of thofe of the 
heft quality is $d. per cwt. at the pit. Branches of the rivers Irk and 
Irwell extend through thefe townfliips, by which a conliderable num- 
ber of machines are worked in the cotton and woollen manufadories. 
The foil is chiefly black loam and clay. Marl is met with in mofl: 
parts. The produce of com, potatoes, and other articles of provlflons, 
is veiy inadequate jto the fupply of the inhabitants, who are chiefly fed 
out of the neighbouring counties. The enclofed land is eftimated at 
about 3590 flatute acres, and the wafte land at 435. The trees arc a 
little oak, afli, plane, and flr, chiefly in the hedge-rows. Lime for 
manure and other purpofes is brought from the Peak in Derbyihire 
and from Ardwick, and comes high. A good deal of hay is brought 
every year from Yorkfliire and Chelhire. The poor’s rate for 1793 
was about y. per pound of the full value of land. The farms arc 
fmalh The value of land varies from ys. to 7/. per acre, feven yanls 
to the perch. The tithe of grain is taken in kind. The fmall tithes 
are compounded for by a fmall modus. A turnpike road from Man- 
chefler to Huddersfleld runs through Oldham, and another from Mumps 
near Oldham through Lees and Saddleworth joins the former at Stand- 
edge. 

Royton, ten miles cafl of Manchefter, contains 576 flatute acres of 
enclofed land, and has (Odob. 1793) 424 inhabited and 26 new 
houfes, total 450; and 2511 inhabitants. Of the houfes, only 118 
are aflefled to the window tax, though almofl; all the omitted ones are 
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rated to the church and poor. There are in this townfliip five mills 
moved by water, four horfe mills for carding cotton, one fulling min 
for the Rochdale baizes manufactured in the neighbourhood, and one 
large malt kiln. From this variety of employ population has nxore 
than doubled fince 1772, in which year the inhabitants were 1105. 

The foil is for the moft part dry and fandy, a few acres only want- 
ing draining. There is no wafte land. The proportion of arable is 
fmall to that of meadow and pafturc. I'he manures are marl, got in 
the tow'nfliip ; lime, brought from Ardwick near Manchefter or Bux- 
ton s and black muck. Tlie products are oats, potatoes, and a few 
turnips ; feldom any wheat, the vicinity of the hills making it fubjeCt 
to mildew from damps. Thefe are confumed on the fpot, but are not 
fufficient for the wants of tlr:. people^ w'Ko are fjpjdied from the Man- 
cheller market. The timber is in hedge-rows and lome fnvill planta- 
tions. There arc no woods The farms are fmall, from 10 to 30 and 
4''/. per annum. The rent per acre very various, the i.ieadows higheft. 
Tithes are compounded for at ys.. per acie, Lancalhire meafure, 
for oats, and double that for wheat. The greater part of the vicarial 
'tithes are compounded for by a modus, and paid with the Eafter dues. 
The Jiving is a chapelry under Preftwich, value about eighty pounds i 
prelent curate. Rev. Richard Berry. The chapel was creCted by fub- 
feription in J /54. There is a Quaker’s mecting-houfe in the town- 
ship. 

Three branches of the Irk take their rife in this, townlhip, as alfo 
4}ne of the Bail, a fijeam which joins the Roch. Thele fireams arc 
fubjeCt to frequent Roods from the quantity of rain which falls here, 
hut on account of the height of the ground they foon fublldc. 
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The manuhidiires of the place are the different branches of the cot- 
ton trade, efpecially the heavy fuftians. The raw materials come 
iirom Manche^r by land carriage, and the made goods are fent thither 
to the Tuefday*s markets. A number of hands are alfo employed by 
the /«^^>0»/ on account of the merchants in Manchefter. The ma-* 
nufadiures employ all the people, except fome colliers, fhop-kcepers, 
and hufbandmen. The gains are from id. per day by young children, 
to y. 6 d. and 4J. by grown people. Women will fbmetimes earn- 16 
and 17J. per week by ipinning with a. jenny- 

Coals are a confiderable prbducft in this townlhip, more than half of 
it- containing valuable beds of this mineral. They have been worked 
hereabout 100 years back. The prefent price at the pit is lod. the 
korfe load, weighing aSolb. and meafuring two balkets, each thirty 
inches by twenty, and ten inches deep. The quantity worked is, by 
the neareft- computation, about 315. tons 17! cwt. per week. They 
lie from 10 yards to 100 and upwards from the furface, in different 
beds, dipping to the S. S. W. one yard in five and a half. Some of 
the beds arc fix feet thick. The coals are fent to Manchefler and other 
parts in the neighbourhood in carts. Some frce-flone is got in the 
townfhip, and fold at 4^. per foot.. 

There is a good chalybeat fpring in the townfliip.. • 

Royiton>‘hally the feat of Jofeph Pickford, Efq. formerly belonged, 
together with vafl poileflions in thefe parts,, to the lords Biron. It is 
pleafantly feated in a deep valley, fui^oundcd by high grounds. It is a 
£rm, well-built flone edifice of ancient date, remarkable for an uncom- 
monly flrong and heavy round ftaircafe, . like that of a church, but 
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more malTy. In the front of the houfe runs a fmall flream, dividing the 
gardens from rich meadows. The annexed view gives a juft reprefen- 
tation of the houfe, and part of the town of Royton, with a fummer- 
houfe in the adjoining walled park> built upon a hill called the Sun 
Low, whence is a very extenfive proiped of the circumjacoit country, 
as far as the Welch mountains. 

A very providential efcape from danger which happened in the houfe 
of Mr. Pickford, is worth recording. On April loth, 1790, in the 
morning, a tremendous guft of wind blew down two very large chim- 
nies in the front of the houfe, each raifed to the height of eighteen ftet, 
in order to prevent fmoaking. They fell acrofs the weft gable roof co- 
vered with thick and ponderous ilates, broke the beams, and brought 
the whole down together through three heights of chambers, into the 
cellars. Two of Mr. Pickford’s daughters were in bed in the upper- 
moft chamber, and one in that beneath. Their beds with all the furni- 
ture were fliivercd to pieces. Two of the young ladies were precipitated 
into the cellar ; one of whom was foon difeovered Icramblmg up the 
rubbiflt, without any material hurt, having only received feme flight 
bruizes on the head and arms. The other, who was buried in the rub- 
bilh, was found in about twenty minutes, after the exertions of a num- 
ber of neighbours, lying in the midft of a feather-bed, not at all in- 
jured except by the fright. The tliird was caught in the fecond floor, 
acrofs a beam, and fixed down by a heavy piece of wood. She was 
much bruifed and hurt, but had no bones broken except one or two of 
her ribs and recovered after a month’s confinement in bed. Their maid, 
who was juft retiring from the door after calling them up, when the acci- 
dent happened, was confined in the narrow fpace of the door-way, 
and obliged to remain in that fituation till the carpenter relieved I er 
a from 
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from it by cutting the door from the hinges ; for had it been pullicd 
open, Ihe would have fallen headlong down the breach. 

Ch ADERTON Contains a chapel of the eftablilhmcnt. In this town- 
ihip ifi iituated ChaderiM-balt^ the relidcnce of the ancient family of 
the Hortons, much improved by the prefent owner. Sir Watts Horton. 
It is rather a modern houfe, built of brick, and nearly fur- 
rounded by {hrubberies and plcafure-grounds, laid out with great 
tafte. In the front of the houfe is a beautiful park, from fevcral 
eminences in which are delightful profpeds. The park contains feve- 
ral clumps of trees, and much dne timber. A commodious ihooting- 
ground is laid out within view of the houfe, for the amufement of tlie 
archers in the neighbourhood, wlio frequently refort to this holpitable 
retreat. Sir Watts pofleflis fome valuable paintings. The annexed 
view is taken from the park, at a fmall dillance from the fir-trees which 
appear in the fore-ground. On the right, near the houfe, is an elcx'a- 
tion which was formerly a tumulus, a confiderable part of which has 
been lately taken away. Several relics of antiquity were dug up on tlic 
occafion. 

Chaderton alfo contaiins a feat of Robert Ratcliife, £fq. of Fox- 
Denton. 

Crompton has a chapel of the cftabliflimcnt. 

The increafe of population in the parifii of Oldham will appear from 
the following comparifon of three periods : 

1 i 
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Tears 1714. 

1789. 

1792, 

Oldham (families) 433 • 

- 2003 

- 2370 

Chaderton da. 190 

* 601 

- 62a 

Royton do. • 65 - 

- 396 

- 43 * 

Crompton do. > 218 • 

- 479 

- 5*4 


MIDDLETON PARISH. 

THE parifh of Middleton is of large extent, and compriles feven or 
eight hamlets, confifting altogether of between 7 or 8000 ilatute acres. 
The pariih church and town of Middleton are plcafantly lituated, with 
the great road leading from York to Manchcller palling by that, and 
through the town. It is Hfty-nine miles from York, five and a half 
from Rochdale, and fix and half from Mancheller. The townlhip of 
Middleton and much the greater part of the parilh have long been in 
the polleffion of the family of the Alhetons, even previoufly to the ift 
of Richard III. anno 1483, at which time an extraordinary grant palTed 
to Sir Randolph Alheton, as lord of the manor of Middleton. This 
property was incrcafed, and remained in the poffeffion of the Alhetons 
until 1766, when the late Sir Raphe Alheton, Bart, whole ancefiors 
had been created fo in 1620, dying without male ilTue, the ellates 
devolved to his two daughters as co-heirclles, the eldeft of whom, 
before the death of Sir Raphe Alheton, was married' to the prefent 
lord Suffield of Gunton in Norfolk ; and in three or four years 
afterwards the youngeft was married to the prefent lord Grey dc Wil- 
ton, of Heaton, in Lancalhire. The ancient family feat at Middleton, 
5 the; 
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tlie manor and preientation to the redory of Middleton, together with 
that townihip, and otho: adjoining property, are now in the pofTenion 
of lord Suflield, and the village of Middleton is rapidly increaflng. 
Many buildings have been ereded, and a grant from the crown was 
obtained in 1 791 for holding a weekly market on a Friday, and three 
fairs annually, viz. on the firft Thurl'day after the 10th of March, 
the firft Thurfday after the 1 5th of April, and tlie fccond I'hurfday 
after the 29th of September, for the fale of all kinds of cattle, goods, 
and merchandize, &c. ; and for the accommodation of thofe who refort 
thither, lord SufHeld has, at a very coniiderable expenfc, eroded \vare> 
houfes, and an elegant market houfe, as well as lhambles adjoining. 
The market, though in its infancy, is well fupplied with butcher’*^ 
meat and other proviiions. 

The neighbourhood is populoits, and nothing will more forcibly 
point out the increadng population of this place, than the annexed' ex> 
trad from the paridr regifter. Yet we muft further date, that though little 
more than twenty years fince there were fcarcely more than twenty 
houfes in the village, there are now between 4 and 500, which contain 
more than 2O00 inhabitants. Buildings are increaling daily, and we 
here view with pleafurc the outlines of what one day promifes to be a 
great flourifhing town. 

The police of tlw tow’n is managed by two condables chofen annu- 
ally at the court leet held in and for the manor. The church, a rec- 
tory, is dedicated to St. Leonard, mod delightfully dtuated on a 
fmall hill. It is a venerable old dn^ure, has a peal of dx fweet bells, 
and, together with the plantation adjoining, forms an agreeable objed, 
and heightens much the fccnety of the adjacent country. The body 
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of the church was lately very neatly pewed, and two galleries eredlied* 
on the north and fouth, at the expenfe of the parilh. In this church 
are depofited the remains of the ancient family of the Afhetons, who 
for many centuries refided in this parilh. The Rev. Richard Alheton, 
D. D. and warden of Chrift^s college in Manchefter^ is the prefent 
redtor, who refides in a neat parfonage houfe not far diftant from 
the church. The hall, a manfion houfe, formerly the place of refidence 
of the Aflieton fiimily, is part ancient and part modem. It is at pro- 
fent unoccupied by any perfon except the Reward ; what was once the 
park lies a fhort diRance from the houfe, but is now in a great meafure 
inclolcd. The free grammar fchool is pleafantly fituated in a valley juR 
below the church, upon the banks of the river Irk. It was founded 
by Dr. Alexander Nowcl, then dean of St. Paul’s, and principal of 
Brazcn-nofe-college in Oxford, in the year 1572, and endowed with 
a fmall Ripend for two maRers, wherein for fome years paR have been 
educated fcldom fewer than 1 50 children. The prefent head mafler is 
the Rev. James Archer. The river Irk rifes a few miles from, and 
paffes clofe by, the town. The foil of the country round this place is 
in general fand and a Rrong clay : the proportion of arable land to paf- 
ture is about four acres to twenty. The crop grown principally is oats 
and potatoes. The lize of the farms in general is from twenty to thirty 
acres, which are occupied moRly by weavers, who alternately engage 
thcmfclvcs in the purfuits of hufbandry, and the more lucrative one of 
the fliuttle. The rent of land is various, being from 40J. an acre 
(cuRomaiy^ meafure) to 10/. The inhabitants are well Ripplicd wdth 
coals at a moderate price and eafy diRance. The cotton trade is carried 
on in this place in all its different proceffes. A large twiR manufadtory 
eRabliflicd here, and very confiderable printing and bleaching works. 

The 
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The weaving of filk was originally more general than at prefent, but 
now gives way tOlthe.ihore profitable branches of muflin and nankeen. 

We know of no particular difeafe which the inhabitants arc fubje(fl 
to, and from its good air and water we confider it as a peculiarly healthy 
fituation. 

The following extradls from the regifter will fliow the progrcfllve 
increafe of population in this parifii. ^ 

From Nov. 158a to ditto 1590- 

Marriages 46. Burials - 134 

an 

From April 1680 to ditto 1699.- 

tori:^ 108. Baptifins { Burials {p^^Ses ^6 

381 338 


From 1 780 to 1 784 incliifivc, five years. 
Baptifms { 465 Burials 

r Males 

1 Females 

246 

280 

9a I 


526 

From 1785 to 1789. inclufivc, five years. 

{ Scs 

f Males 

1 Females 

3*4 

371 

1131 


695 

Marriages for the above ten years, 490. 




Marriages for ten years, from Jan. 1784 to Dec. 1793. 5^8. 
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'THE pariih of Rochdale is of great extent, meafuring firom eaft to 
nine miles ; and from north to fouth, eleven ; and, except on the 
wild moors, is full of inhabitants, the number of which is eilimated at 
50,000 .fouls, of which about 10,000 are reiident in the town. 

The townlhips in the pariih are four : Hundersjield^ Spotland^ Bui- 
Jerworthf and Cajileton. The inclofed land (except in the laft-named 
townlhip, which is chiefly, of a fandy foil) is moflly of clay and black 
earth, which under the care of good farmers yields great crops, efpe- 
xially in the meadow's. The corn grown is chiefly oats ; but the w'holc 
/quantity of grain raifed is fo much fhort of the confumption of the 
inhabitants, that perhaps nineteen parts in twenty of what is ufed arc 
jbrought out of the counties of York, Nottingham, Lincoln, &c. or 
coaft-wife from Wales and the fouth of England, to the ports of Liver- 
pool and HulL The rent of good land in this parifli is as high as in 
.moft parts of England. Meadow land may be averaged at 3/. los. per 
acre, Lancaftiirc meafure, (forty-nine yards to the pole ;) but near the 
.town, little or none is let under 7/. and fome as high as 9/. The 
farms, being generally occupied by manufailurers, are fmall, feldom 
exceeding 70/. per annum. William lord Byron is lord of the naanor, 
and takes his feat as an Englifli peer under the title of baron Byron of 
Rochdale. At his court leet, the officers and conilables for the civil 
govenunent of the parifh arc annually appointed. 

The vicarage of Rochdale is fuperior in value to every othea living of 
ithat defeription in the kingdom. In the valuation of livings made in 
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Kign of Heiuy Vlll. it is rated as low as iil. 4J. g{d. a fum that 
little, if at all, exceeds a hundredth part of its prefent produce. Pro- 
bably no other in- England has incieafed in an equal' proportion. The 
emoluments aii£; from lands and houfes. It is in the gift of the arch- 
bifhop of Canterbury, to whom the tithes belong, which are let for a 
term of years. Nine chapels of eaie belong to the church of Roch- 
dalfe, viz. St. Maiy^s in the town, Littleborough, Milnrow, Todmor- 
den, Whitworth, Friermeer, Lydyate, Saddleworth, and Doberofs 1- 
moft of them, in the patronage of the vicar. Dr. Thomas Drake. 

The town of Rochdale is lltuated in a vale, through the middle of 
which runs the river Roch, which joins the Irwell below Bury. Bc- 
iides the places of worship of the eilablilhment, it has a meeting-houle 
of the preibyterians, another of the baptifts, and a very large building 
lately eredled for the methodiils. There are two charity-fchools, viz. 
a free-grammar fchool founded by archbilhop Parker, and an Englilh 
free-fehool endowed by Mrs. Hardman, deceafed. Sixteen Sunday 
fchools have been eftablilhed fince 1784. The rapid incieafe of inha- 
bitants will appear from the following extract- from the regiiler of tlie- 
pariih church alone :■ 


Years. 

Chrift. 

JBUir. 

Mar. 

fears. 

Chrift; 

Bur: 

Mar. 

J7OO 

268 

*77 

9* 

1760 

355 

255 

160 

1710 

210 

212 

66 

1770 

457 

403 

144 

1720 

231 

206 

57 

1780 

5»7 

392 

185 

J73O 

307 

247 

99 

1790 

618 

644 

238 

1740 

*75 

228 

66 

1791 

673 

504 

279 

1750 

308 

261 

110 

1792 

746 

646 

339 


A melancholy redudion appears in the yearly bill for 1794, the arti- 
cles being, Chrlfi. Bur. 671 i Mar. 199. 
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The markets^ on Mondays and Saturdays, are fupplied chiefly flrom 
MancheAer with meal, fruit, vegetables, and roots of all kinds. The 
unfold flefli meat at MancheAer Saturday’s anarket is fometimes carried 
to Rochdale, but the fubAantial butchers -there get their chief fupply of 
Aieep and cattle from the fortnight fairs at Skipton and Wakefield. 
The bread in common ufe at Rochdale is oat-cakes, of which they 
make brewis by pouring on them broth and the Acimming of the pot. 
This is eaten with black puddings, for the .making of which this place 
is noted.. The ufe of oat-cake extends from this town over moA of 
the WeA- Riding of Yorkfhire, infomuch that a regiment firA raifed in 
thefe diArids is called the Hayer-cake regiment, and recruiting' parties 
for it commonly beat up with an oat-cake mounted on a fword's point. 

Three fairs are held annually in Rochdale, on May 14th, Whitfun- 
Tuefday, and November 7th, for cattle, horfes, toys, &c. 

There is no .prifon in the town, offenders being fent to .the houfe of 
corredion for the hundred in MancheAer. 

A fmall, but very neat playhoufe has lately been ereded under the 
management of Mr. Stanton. 

The parifh of Rochdale, (hough not able to boaA of its fertile corn- 
fields, is yet rich in the mineral produds of flate, Aone, and coal. It 
is alfb, and has long been, diAinguifhed for its trade. A branch of 
the woollen manufadure is its Aaple, of which the principal articles 
are bays, Aannds,, kerfeys, coatings, and cloths, the greateA part 'of 
which are lent abroad to Holland, Portugal, Spain, Italy, RuAia,, and 
.Germany. Part of thefe are exported or fent to London by the York- 
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ihire meri^nte ; but ctmfidmble quantities are fent direftly abroad by 
the merchants of Rochdale itfelf. The manufadures extend eight or 
ten miles to the north of the town. The cotton trade has likewifc 
fpread greatly in the neighbourhood ; and a very coniiderable hat ma> 
nufadure is in an increaling ftate. 

I 

Rochdale hitherto has not had the advantage of a navigation ; 
but a canal is now cutting which will conned it with the navigable 
river Caldcr on the one fide, and with the duke of Bridgewater's canal 
at MancheAer on the other ; and thus afford a communication with the 
ports of Liverpool and Hull, and with the whole fyAem of internal 
canal navigation. Upwards of 290,00c/. has been fubferibed to cany 
this feheme into execution, which muA be of the greateft benefit to the 
town, as well in refped to its manufadures, as its fupply of provifions 
and merchandize. 

The ancient families of note in the parifb are Chadwick of Healey, 
Entwiftlc of Foxholes, Buckley of Buckley, Townley of Belfieldi 
Hamer of Hamer, Halliw cll of Pike-houfe, Bamford of Shore. There 
are likcwife other gentlemen of confiderable landed property in the pa- 
rilh, who arc alfo engaged in its conunercial concerns. 

In the chapcliy of Whitworth reiide Meffrs. John and George Tay- 
lor, better known by the name of the Whittnorth DoHors. The fame 
of tlicfc ruAic artiAs is almoA equal to that of the celebrated Swifs 
dodor, mentioned by Mr. Coxc, and has fpread not only over their 
more immediate neighbourhood, but to remote parts of the kingdom, 
and even the metropolis itfelf. They are chieAy noted for fetting 
Woken and dilloeated bones, and for the cure of cancerous and other 
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tumours by cauftics, properly termed by themfelves Ketn, Not lefs 
than 100 perfons annually take lodgings in Whitworth to be under their 
care, befidcs the great refort of occafional vifitants. With very rea- 
fonable charges th^ have realized handfome fortunes, which they en- 
joy with the general eAeem of their neighbours. 

Rochdale and its vicinity may be confidered as the centre of the 
genuine Lancafiire dialed ; a variety of the Englifli tongue, which, 
though uncouth to the ear, and widely difiering in words and grammar 
from cultivated language, is yet poilefled of much force and expreilion. 
Its peculiar aptnefs for humorous narrative has been difplayed in the 
noted dialogue containing the adventures of a Lancaihire clown, of 
which this diftsi^ is the fcene, written by Mr. Collier, under the name 
of Tim Bobbin, The following memoirs of this perfon, obligingly 
communicated to us by Richard Townley, Efq. will, we doubt not, 
a^ccably entertain our readers. 


ACCOUNT OF TIM BOBBIN, 

Mr. JOHN COLLIER, alias Tim Bobbin, was bom near War- 
rington in Lancaftiire.* His father, a clergyman of the eftablilhcd 
church, had a fmall curacy, and for feveral years taught a fchool. 
With the joint income of thofe, he managed fo as to maintain a wife 
and feveral children decently, and alfo to give them a tolerable ihare of 

'* Mr. Wardleworth, mafter of the free fchool at Mottram, aiTures us that he was bora 
at Harrifon's Pold, near this village. He was intimately connected with him from his 
youth. 
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uTeful learning* until a dreadful calamity befell him, about his 40th 
year* the total lofs of fight. His former intentions of bringing up hia 
fon John, of whofe abilities he had conceived a favourable opinion, ta 
the church* were then over* and he placed him out an apprentice to a 
Dutch loom-weaver, at which bufinefs he worked more than a year j 
but fuch a fedentaiy employment not at all according with his volatile 
Ipirits and eccentric genius, he prevailed upon his mailer to releafe him 
h:om the remainder of his fervitude. Though then veiy young, he foon 
commenced itinerant fchool-mafler ; going about the county from one 
fmall town to another, to teach reading, writing* and accounts ; and 
generally having a night fchool (as well as a day one) for the lake of 
thofe whofe neceflaiy employments would not allow their attendance at 
the ufual fchool hours. In one of his adjournments to the fmall, but 
populous town of Oldham," he had intimation that Mr. Pearfon, curate 
and fchoolmaller at Milnrow* near Rochdale, wanted an afliflant in the 
fchool ; to that gentleman he applied, and* after a Ihort examination* 
was taken in by him to the fchool, and he divided his lalaiy, twenty 
poimds a year, with him. This Tim confidered as a material advance 
in the world, as he flill could have a night fchool* which anfweted very 
well in that very populous neighbourhood, and was confidered by him 
too as a flate of independency, a favourite idea ever afterwards with 
his high fpirit. Mr. Pearfon, not veiy long afterwards* falling a martyr 
to the gout, my honoured father gave Mr. Collier the fchool, which 
not only made him happy in the -thought of being more independdit* 
but made him confider himfelf as a rkh man. Having now more lei- 
fure hours by dropping hU night-fehool there, though he continued to 
teach at Oldham and fbmc other places during the vacations of Whit- 
funtide and Chriilmas, he began to inftru(% himfelf in mufic and draw- 
ing* and foon was fuch a proficient in both as to be able to inftrudi; 
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others veiy well in thofe amufing arts. The hautboy and common flute 
were his chief inftruments, and upon the former he very much ex- 
celled, the fine modulations that have fince been acquired or introduced 
upon that noble inflrument, being then unknown to all in England. 
He drew landfcapes in good tafte, undcrflanding the rules of perfpec- 
tive, and attempted fome heads in profile, with very decent fuccefs ; but 
it did not hit his humour, for I have heard him fay, when urged to go 
on in that line, that drawing heads and faces was as dry and infipid as 
. leading a life without frolic and fun, unlefs he was allowed to ^etd in 
fome lears of comic humour, or give it a good dafh of the caricature. 
Very early in life he difcoveied fome poetic talents, or rather an eafy 
habit for humorous rhyme, by feveral anonymous fquibs he fent about 
in ridicule of fome notorioufly abfurd, or very eccentric charadters j 
thefc were fathered upon him very juftly, which created him fome ene- 
mies but more friends. I had once in my pofTeflion fome humorous 
relations, in tolerable rhyme, of his own frolic and fun with perfons 
he met with, of the like defeription, in his hours of fellive humour, 
which was furc to « take place when rckafed for any time from fchool 
duty, and not too much engaged in his lucrative employ of painting. 
The firfl regular poetic compofitton which he publifhed was Aylcd the 
Blaeibirdf containing fome fpirited ridicule upon a L.ancafhiie juflice, 
morc renowned for political zeal and ill-timed loyalty, than good fenfe 
or difcrction. In point of eafy, regular verfification, perhaps this was 
his belt fpecimen, and it alfo exhibited fome ftrokes of tnu humour. 
About this period of his life be fell Jerioufy in love with a handfome 
young woman, a daughter of Mr. Clay of Flot^on, near Huddersfield) and 
foon afterwards took her unto him for wife, or’as he ufed to fiyle her, 
his crooked rib, who in proper time increaied his family, and proved 
to be a virtuous, difereet, fenfible, prudent w’oman ; a good wife, and 
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an excellent mother. His family continuing to increafe nearly eveiy^ 
yeai:, the hautboy, flute, and amufing pencil were pretty much difcarded,. 
and the bruih and pallet taken up ferioujly. He was chiefly engaged 
for fome time in painting altar pieces for chapels, and ligns for publi- 
cans, which pretty well rewarded the labours of his vacant hours from 
fchool attendance ; but after fome time family expenles incxeaflng more 
with his growing family, he devifed, and luckily hit upon, a more lu- 
tintive employment for his Icifure time — this was copying Dame Nature 
in fome of her humorous deformities and grotefque ^ortings with the 
human race (cfpecially where the vilage had the greatefl lhare in thofe 
Iportings) into which his pencil contrived to throw fome pointed fea- 
tures of grotefque humour ; fuch as were bell adapted to excite rilibi- 
lity, as long as fuch llrange objedls had the advantage of novelty to re- 
commend them. Thefe pieces he worked off with uncommon celerity y 
a Angle portrait in the leifure hours of two days at Icaft, and groups of 
three or four, in a week ; as foon as finilhed, he was wont^ to carry 
or lend them to the flrll-rate inns at Rochdale and Littleborough in- 
the great road to Yorklhire, with, the lowell prices fixed upon them, 
the inn- keepers willingly becoming Tim’s agents. The droll hu- 
mour, as well as Angularity of llyle of thofe pieces, procured him a. 
moll ready fale from riders-out, and travellers of other deferiptions,. 
who had heard of Tim’s charadler.. Thefe whimAcal produdlions 
foon began to be in fuch general repute, that he had large orders for 
them, efpecially from merchants in Liverpool, who fent them upqi; 
fpeculation into the Well Indies and America. He ufed at that time 
to fay, that? if Providence had ever meant him to be a rich man,, that 
would have been the proper, time, cfpecially if Ihe had kindly bellowect 
upon him two pair of hands inilead of one ; but whenever calh came, 
in readily it was fure to go merrily : a cheerful glafs with a joyous com- 
S. panion 
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panion was ib much in unifon with his own diipofition, that a temp.* 
tation of that kind could never be refilled by poor ; fo the ieafon 
to grow rich never arrived, but Tim remained /oor Tim to thp end of 
the chapter. 

Collier had been for many years collcdling, not only from the rufiics 
in his own neighbourhood, but alfu wherever he made excurfions, 
all the aukward, vulgar, obfoicte words and /oca/ cxprellions which 
ever occurred to him in convcrfation amongll the lower clafies. A 
very retentive memoiy brought them fafe back for infertion into his 
vocabulary or glofifaiy, and from thence he formed and executed the 
plan of his Laneajhire dia/e£i ; which he exhibited to public cogni- 
zance, in the adventurers of a Lancaihire Clown, formed from fome 
lullic fports and gambols, and alfo fome whimfical modes of circula- 
ting fun, at the expenfe of filly, credulous boobies, amongfi; the t/xn 
cheery gentlemen of that peculiar neighbourhood. This publication, from 
its novelty, together with fome real ilrokes of comic humour interlarded 
into it, took very much with the middle and lower clafies of the people 
in the northern counties, (and I believe every where in the fouthem too, 
where it had the chance of being noticed) fo that a new edition was 
ibon necefiaiy. This was a matter of exultation to Tim, but not of 
veiy long duration ; for the rapid falc of that fccond edition foon brought 
forth two or three editions, which made the honeil, unfufped- 
ing owner exclaim with great vehemence, ** That he did not believe 
** there was one honefi printer in Lancalhire afterwards to lalh 

ibme of the moll culpable of thofe infidious offenders with his keen, 
farcailic pen, when engaged in drawing up a preface to a future publi* 
cation. 
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The above-named performances, with his pencil, his brufh, and his 
pen, made Tim*s name and repute for whimfical archnefs pretty gene- 
rally known, not only within his native county, but alfo through 
the adjoining diftiidls in Yorklhire and Chelhire; and his repute 
for a peculiar fpecies of pleafantiy in his hours of frolic, often induced 
perfons of much higher rank to fend for him to an inn (when in the 
neighbourhood of his refidence) to have a perfoftal fpecimen of his un> 
common drollery. Tim was feldom backwards in obeying a fum- 
mons to good cheer, and feldom, I believe, difappointed the expecta- 
tions of his generous hofts ; for he had a wonderful flow of fpirits, 
with an incxhauftiblc fund of humour, and that too of a very peculiar 
cad. BlefTed with a qlear, mafculine underdanding, and a keen dif- 
cemment into the humours and foibles of others, he knew how to 
make the bed advantage of thofe occafional interviews, in order to pro- 
mote trade ^ as he was wont to call it ; though his natural temper was 
very far from being of a mercenary cad ; it was often rather too free 
and generous, more fo than prudence, with refpcCl to his family, would 
advife, for he would fooncr have had a lenten day or two at home, than 
done a diabby or mean thing abroad. 

Amongd other perfons of good fortune who often called upon him at 
Milnrow, or fent for him to fpend a few hours with him at Rochdale, 
was a Mr. Richard Hill of Kibroid and Halifax in Yorkdiire, then one 
of the greated cloth merchants, and alfo one of the mod condderable 
manufadurers of baizes and dialloons, in the north of England. This 
gentleman was not only fond of his humorous converfation, but alfo had 
taken up an opinion that he would be highly uleful to him as his head 
clerk in bufinefs, from his being very ready at accounts, and writing a 
mod beautiful Jmall hand in any kind of type, but efpecially in imita- 
tion 
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tion of printed* chaxadiers. After feveral fruitlefs attempts, he at laft, 
by offers of an extravagant falaty, prevailed upon Mr. Collier to enter 
into articles of fervioe for three years certain, and to take his family to 
Kibroid. After figning and fealing, he called upon me to give me no- 
tice that he muft rcfign the fchool, and to thank me for my long con- 
tinued friendfhip to him. At taking leave, be, like the honed Moor, 

Albeit vnufed to the melting mood, 

Dropp’d tears as fail as the Arabian trees 
Their medicinal gum, 

and in faltering accents entreated me not to be hady in filling up the 
vacancy in that fchool, ^here he had lived fo many years contented 
and happy ; for he had already fome forebodings that he fhould never 
relilh lus new fituation and new occupation. I granted his requed, 
but hoped he would foon reconcile himfelf to his new fituation, as it 
promifed to be fo advantageous both to himfelf and to his family. He 
replied, it was for the fake of his wife and children that he was at lad 
induced to accept Mr. Hill’s very tempting offers ; no other confidera- 
tion whatever could have made him give up Milnrow fchool and indc- 
pendency. 

About two month’s afterwards, fome bufinefs of his madcr’s bring- 
ing him to Rochdale market, lie took that opportunity of returning 
by Belfield. I indantly perceived a wonderful change in his looks ; 
that countenance that uled ever to be gay, ferenc, or fmiling, was then 
covered and di%uifed with a penfive, fettled gloom. On afking him 

* The Lord’s Prayer in the Hze of a fplit pea of the gardtn kind ; the Apodlc's 
Creed in the lize of a fixpcnce, both mod diflind. 

how 
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how he liked his new fithation at Kibroid, he replied, Not at all ; then 
enumeratbg ieveral caufes for difeontent, concluded with an obferva- 
tkm, that he never could abide the ways of that country, for they nei- 
ther keep red letter days themfelves, nor allow their fervants to keep 
any. — Before he left me, he paiHonately entreated that 1 would not give 
away the fchool, for he Hiould never be happy again till he was feated 
in the crazy old elbow chair, within his old fchool. 1 granted his re-^ 
quell, being lefs anxious to fill up the vacancy, as there were two other 
free fchools for the fame ufes, within the fame townlhips, which have 
decent ialaries annexed to them. 

Some weeks afterwards I received a letter from Tim, that he had fome 
hopes of getting releafed from his valTalage ; for that the father* having 
found out what veiy high wages his fon had agreed to give him, was 
exceeding angry with him for being fo extravagant in his allowance to a 
clerk ; that a violent quarrel' betwixt them had been the confequence, 
and from that circumilance he meant, at Icall hoped, to derive fome 
advantage in the way of regaining his liberty, which he lingered after 
and panted for as much as any galley-flave upon earth. 

Another letter announced, that his mailer perceiving that he was dc- 
jeded, and had loll his wonted fpirits and cheerfulnefs, had hinted to 
him, that if he dilliked his prefent fituation, he Ihould be releafcd from 
his articles at the end of the year; concluding his letter with a mojl 
earttefi imploring ^ that I would not difpofc of the fchool before that time. 
By the interpofition of the old gentleman and fome others, he got the 
agreement cancelled a conliderable time before the year expired ; and 


* Tbe father and fon were net in *partneiftip, but catried ondifilnA branches of the 
woollen trade. 
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the evening of the day. when that liberation took place, he hiied » 
large Yorkihire cart to bring away bag and baggage by fix the next 
morning to his own houfc* at Mikirow. When he arrived upon the 
weft fide of Blackfton-edge, he thought himfelf once more a free man^. 
and his heart was as light as a feather. The next morning he came up 
to Bclfield to know if he might take pofteftion of his fchool again,, 
which being readily confented to, tears of gratitude inftantly ftreamed; 
down his cheeks, and fuch a fuffufion of joy illumined his counte* 
nance as plainly befpoke the heart being in uniibn with his looks. He 
then declared his unalterable refoiution never more to quit Ae hum- 
ble village of Milnrow : ' that it was not in the power of emperors, 
kings, or their prime minifters, to make him any ofi^rs, if fo difpofed, 
that would allure him from his tottering elbow chair, from humble fare 
with liberty and contentment. A hint was thrown out that he muft 
work hard with his pencil, his brulh, and his pen, to make up the 
deficiency in income to his family — that he pxomiled to do, and was as 
good as his promife, for he ufed double diligence, fo that the inns at 
Rochdale and Littlcborough were foon ornamented, more than ever, 
with ugly grinning old fellows, and mumbling old women on broom- 
fticks, dec. &c. 

Tim’s laft literary productions, as 1 recolleCt, were remarks upon 
the Rev. Mr. Whitaker’s Hiftoiy of Manchefter in two parts. The 
remarks will fpeak for thcmfclves. There appeared rather too much, 
feafoning and fait in fomc of them, mixed with a degree of acerbity, • 
for which he was rather blamed. 

* His father-in>law built a vesy decent houfe for him and bis dau^tef, upon a fmall 
plot of ground near the Ichool on a 999 year kafe, attbeihiallcbkfof a flullingperaan. 
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Mr. Collier died in pofTeflton of his mental powers but little im- 
paired, at near eighty years of s^e, and his eyes not fo much injured 
as might haare been expe<^ed from fuch a fevere ufe of them during fo 
long a fpace of time. His wife died a few years before him, but he 
left three fons and two daughters behind him. The fons were ail at- 
tached to the pallet and bruih, but in diiBS^rent brandies of the mimetic 
art. 


RATCLIFFE PARISH. 

THE pariih of Ratdifie conMs only of the townfhip of that name, 
and takes in a circuit of between fix and feven meafured miles. The 
number of houfes contained in it is 399 ; of families, 409 ; and of 
inhabitants, 20J2. The houfes for the moft part are of an inferior 
ibrt, and the inhabitants are chiefly weavers, crofters, or employed in 
the coal works which abound in this country. Thofc who live by 
farming in this panih are very few, and thclands are much divided. 
Nearly the whole is the prc^ierty of the lord Grey de Wilton, who is 
likewife the patron of the redoiy. 
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BOLTON. 

BOLTON-LE-MOORSf lo called to diftin^i^h it from a. towivofi 
the fame name in the Weft-Riding of Yorkftiire^ haa been knowitas- 
the feat of a manufa<fture belonging to the fyftem of the Manchefter 
trade, as far back as that trade itfclf can be traced. Leland-, in hik 
Itincraiy, notices the cottons (then, a fpecies of wooUoi manufadtuie) 
and coarfc yam which its markets afforded, and lays that many villages^ 
in the moors around were employed im making thofe cottons. At that 
period, too, the coal pits .in its neighbourhood were wrought, whicHj^. 
with cannel and turf, afforded the fuel of the diftri(ft. The early ma» 
nufaifture of fuftians at Bolton has been mentioned in oun account of 
the trade of Manchefter, raid it has- continued to be celebrated for thefe 
and a variety of kindred articles to theprefent day. The barrennefs of 
its fituation has probably aided its-progrefs in wealth and population by. 
operating as a ftimulus to the induftiy and ingenuity of. the people.. It 
is faid that the manufadures originated from proteftant refugees from 
Flanders ; but this could not have been the cafe with thofe efta* 
blifhed before Leland *5 time, who lived in the reign of Henry Vlll. 
Poffibly, foreigners might have been- the introducers of the real, cot toa 
branches, which fuccccded to the coarfe woollens fo called. 

In the civil wars of Charles the Firft’s time, Bolton underwent a 
ftorm in 1644 from prince Rupert, in which many perfons were killed 2 
and in 1652, James earl of Derby, who had been taken in the battle 
of Worcefter, was beheaded at Bolton, in retaliation, it was faiid^ for 
the feveritics infti<fted there un'^er his command. 

Bolton 
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Bc^on has no other magiftiatea than conftables. It has a fiee^ 
fthool, of which Ainsworth, author of the Latin Didionaiy, was once 
a mafter. There are two principal fairs in die year, one in winter and 
the other in- fummer. The market, is on Monday.. It is fupplied with 
oat-meal from both Frefton.and Manchefter,- beAdes from oats grown 
in the neighbourhood. Jannock or oat bread was formerly the only 
kind ufed at Bolton, and was- proveibially as noted as CheAiire chede. 
The cattle killed by the butchers are brought chieAy from Yorkfliire, 
and moAly conAA of Scotch cows, called cuAies; fattened in Graven. 
So greatly is the confumption of AeAi meat' increaled, that, whereas in^ 
the memory of fome perfons now living, not'-more than one cowuied 
to be killed weekly in Bolton,, or if twoj. the unfold beef ufed to be 
frnt to Bury market,— before the beginning of the prefent war; a tan^ 
ner in Anderton bought weekly thirty^Ave cow hides of the Bolton 
butchers, and yet was Aippofed not to take half the whole produce. 
The fruit and vegetables fold here come principally from the Manchef*- 
tcr markets, or from the vicinity of Wariington, its own neighbour* 
hood not being favourable to thefe produiAions. 

In 1773 an enumeration was made of the inhabitants of the manor> 
of Bolton,, which gave the following refults ;; 

Ih the town of BoltOHi - - - lioufes^ 946 inhabitants,. 4568 
In. Litdc Bolton and.the. manor- ditto- aja ditto — - 771 

Total; iJ7^ 5:339 

So rapid’wai the increafe after this period, that* in .1789 an enume. 
ration of the inhabitants of die townfliip. of Bolton gave the amount 

Ofi 
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idf ‘ii ij739iperfon5{ and the ai^mentatkm ^ifiUy went fdrwaids'tUl 
bcigianiiiig of (he prefedt war. Even at this time, hotwithibnding 
the great numbers who have enlifted, houles for the woiicing clafs are 
not vprocured without difficulty; and laft fummer many houfel were 
huilt in the fkirls of the town, which arc now occupied. Upwards of 
a ^oufand (hfldren attend the Sunday fchools of the methodifls, and 
.are infbrufted in their chapd by teachers without pay. 

‘This original firat of die cotton trade is ftill the centre of the manu- 
facture of ornamental or fancy goods. It is only by emigrants from 
this place that any branches of this trade have been tranfplanted elfe- 
where ; but die moft ingenious part of the workmanfhip itill remains 
rooted as it wem to the foil, and ilourifhes even amidft prefent difeou- 
ragements fo far, that the poor fufier lefs here than in any of the fur- 
rounding diitriCts. The mullin trade is that which feems to anfw'cr 
belt at pvelent. Since the oppolltion of the populace to die ufe of ma- 
chines for Ihortening labour has been quelled by convincing them of 
theur utility, Ipinning factories have been ereded throughout all the 
furrounding country, efpecially where water is plentiful. The dreams 
near Bolton are too near their fuurces to furnilh the water that large 
works require ; there sue few, therefore, in its neighbourhood of the 
larger kind, though feveral of the fmaller. Much water is alfo occu- 
pied by the bleachers, who have extenlive crofts here. The new and 
more expeditious mode of bleaching by the dephlogilticated marine acid 
is now generally known, but it is not often ufed unlcfs when there is a 
very brilk demand for a particular fort of goods ; for if great care be 
not taken, it is often injurious to the pieces, and takes out the marks. 
The want of water in this dillri<d is made up by the ingenious inven- 
jtion of the machines called mules, or haU-in-the-'UDood wheels,' from 
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an old hall in the neighbourhood feated in a moll romantic lituationr 
in a part of which the inventor relided. This machine admits of a- 
great number of fpindles ; the grcateft }i«t known is 304. Had the 
inventor fought a patent, he might probably have acquired a large for- 
tune ; but fome gentlemen in Mancheller purchafed the invention for 
roo/. and' made it public.- 

The Bolton manufadlurers armoU univerfally repair to Mancheller to 
fell their goods on the Tuefday, fome few on the Thurfday, and a great 
number on the Saturday, of every week. Mancheller on thole days is 
crowded with Uraders andmakers of cotton goods fromthe country round, 
«n the Tuefdaya particularly. The goods are not expofed ina public hall 
as the Yorklhire cloths are ; their vail quaritity and variety would not 
admit of fuch a mode. The expeirfes of importing the raw materials,- 
and the extent of the trade, have enabled men of fome property to Hep 
in between the weaver and merchant, and to obtain a profit upon the 
materials and goods in every llage of their progrefs. 

The fiiAian tax impofed about ten years ago was, of courfe, a matter 
of very near concern to the manufadlurers of this place j and upon its 
repeal, obtained by the determined oppolition of the people, and the 
able and a(Aive exertions of the gentlemen delegated from MancheAer 
for the purpofe, a Alver cup was pteloited from Bolton to Mr. Thomas 
Walker and Mr. Richardfon, with the following inlcription, drawn up 
by Doming Ralbotham, Efq, “ To———, this cup is moA 
** refpedlfully prefented by the inhabitants of the town and neighbour* 
** hood of Bolton in the Moors, the original feat of the fuAian manu* 
** failure in this kingdom, as a token of their gratitude for his lauda. 
*' ble and unwearied exertions, in conjundion with his aAociates, in 

“ foliciting. 
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** foliciting, and in the year 1785, in procuring a rejteal of an odious 
** and opprefTive tax upon ihiffs made of cotton and linen mixed, or 
•* wholly of rotton wooL** 

Bolton, as we have already noticed, is upon the eve of obtaining the 
benefit of a canal connecting it with Manchefier, and with all the cir- 
cuit of iidand water communication. It will run along the edge of 
the hills on the banks of the Irwcll and its trihutaiy (beams, through a 
mod: beautiful and romantic countiy. Thrice it is carried over thefe 
(beams fay aqueduds much grander titan that at Barton-bridge. One 
is at Clifton j another xt Predolee ; and a third, at leaft twenty yards 
high, and coniilbing of three arches, within two miles of Bolton. 
Coals, which alone can repay the expenie of fuch an undertaking, are 
met with all round the town. Steam engines are much ufcd, not only 
for draining the mines, but on a finaller fcale, for drawing up the coals. 
But .of them are on tfae plan of MefTrs. Bolton and Watt. 

The neig(hbourhood of Bolton has heen difiinguilhed for producing 
men of great talents in mechanical invention, who have generally been 
wholly uneducated, and indebted only to native powers and the habit 
■of obfervatiOT.. The moft oelebrated of thefe was Sir Richard Ark- 
wright, of whom fidfe pride and prejudice alone can think it deroga- 
tory to fey, that he pafTed a great part of his life in the humble Ration 
of a barber in the town of Bolton. His mind was fo ardently engaged 
in the improvements of the mechanifm ufed in the manufactures, that 
he could fcarccly keep himfdf above want by the exercife of his proper 
piofefiion ; but his perfeverance and ingenuity were at length rewarded 
with a meafure of opulence which nothing but the full tide of profpe- 
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.rity in a. commercial nation could bellow. His lliare of merit in in- 
vention has already been Hated in the account of the trade of Manchcller. 

At Smitheli an old hall to the north of Bolton, anciently belonging to 
the Fauconberg family, is Hill remaining a large wainfeotted room, the 
pannels of which arc adorned with upwards of fifty heads cut in the 
wood, which are fuppofed to reprelent different perfons of the family. 
The hall has been much vifited, on a fuperHitious account, by zealous 
proteHants, in order to view the fuppofed itnprcllion of a foot made in 
the Hone floor by one Marfli, a martyr, in the reign of queen Maiy. 

Rivingtott^ in the parilh of Bolton, is diHinguifhed by a lofty hill 
crowned by a building called RIvington Pike^ a confpicuous objetH to 
the country round. In this townfhip fome promiling veins of lead and 
calamine were difeovered many years firice in the eHatc of Sir F. Stand- 
ifh, which were worked, and lead enough got to pay the expence. 
They have fince been purfued by miners out of Derbyfhire, but not much 
more has been done than to clear the old works of water. The veins 
follow the dip of a great rock into the eflatc of James Hammerton, Efq. 


B U R Y. 

BURY is pleafantly fituated about nine miles north of ManchcHcr, 
with the Irwcll running clofe on its wcH fide, and the Roch about a 
mile’s diflance on the eafl, both w’hich rivers unite about tw-o miles be- 
low. In Leland’s tour Bur}"^ is mentioned as a poor market, having a 
ruin of a caflle by the parifh church, which, wdth the town, belonged 
formerly to the Pilkingtons, but then to the earl of Derby. Yarn 
was made about the town. At the prefent day, Bury may be confidered 

Mm 
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as a oonfiderable appendage to the cotton and woollen trades. It is a 
market-town of tolerable fizc, the market day on Thurfday. The 
buildings arc moftly of brick, and generally good. The church, which 
has been lately rebuilt, is very handfome. There are likewife a cha- 
pel of the eftabliihment, and places of worfhip for the prefbyterians, 
independents, and methodiHs. There is a very handfome free-fehool 
well endowed, with two maflers, who have each a good houie belldes 
their falaries ; and alio a charity fchool for boys and girls. One half 
of the town is leafehold under the carl of Derby j the other half glebe^ 
belonging to the redtory. The living, in the gift of the earl of Derby,, 
is a veiy valuable one, atld has of late years been much improved, owing 
to an adl of parliament palTed in 1 764, empowering the redlor for the 
time being to grant building leafes for 99 years, renewable at any period 
in the interim as the redlor and tenant can agree. By an account taken 
in i773» the number of houfes in Bury was 463 ; of families, 464; 
and of inhabitants,^ 2090. Thefe numbers are fuppoled lince that time 
to have doubled, from the natural increaie, and the influx of new peo- 
ple. The following extradl of the regifler of the parifli church wilt 
Ihow the progrefs of population during the laft ten years. 


From July 1784 

to 

ditto 

^785 

Mam 

167 

Chrift. 

4II 

Bur. 

257 

CO 

to 

ditto 

1786 

166 

425 

291 

1786 

to 

ditto 

00 

>35 

4 SP 

222 

*787 

to 

ditto 

1788 

>37 

457 

373 

1788 

to 

ditto 

1789 

>59 

468 

266. 

1789 

to 

ditto 

1790 

160 

456 

357 

1790 

to 

ditto 

1791 

>85 

481 

*57 

1791 

to 

ditto 

179a 

182 

477 

*39 

179a 

to 

ditto 

>793 

>56 

530 

*55 

1793 

to 

ditto 

>794 

196 

481 

272 
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The parUh is large, and divided into the following lownfliips : Tot- 
tington Higher and Lower End, Bury, Walmerfley, Heap, and Elton. 
The four laft are commonly called the lordfhip of Bury, and are moftly 
leafehold, under the earl of Derby. The Tottingtons compofe what 
is called the royal manor of Tottington. There are three chapels of 
eafe in the parilh, Holcombe, Edenfield, and Hey wood. 

The cotton manufadlurc, originally brought from Bolton, is here 
carried on veiy extenfively in moft of its branches. A great number 
of factories are eredted upon the rivers and upon many brooks within 
the parifh, for carding and fpinning both cotton and (heep’s wool, alfo 
for fulling woollen cloth. The inventions and improvements here in 
different branches are allionifhing. One of the mofl remarkable is a 
machine made by Mr. Robert Kay, fon to the late Mr. John Kay, in- 
ventor of the wheel or flying fliuttle, for making feveral cards at once 
to card cotton or wool. The engine flraightens wire out of the ring, 
cuts it in lengths, ftaplcs it, crooks it into teeth, pricks the holes in the 
leather, puts the teeth in, row after row, till the cards are flnilhed j all 
which it does at one operation of the machine, in an eafy and expediti- 
ous manner, by a perfon turning a (haft, and touching neither the wire 
nor leather. 

Formerly there lived in this town Mr. Thomas Whitehead, who was 
at the fame time clerk and apparitor, and all'o an ingenious artifl. He 
was noted for being the firft maker of a very ferviccable metal button, 
much efteemed by country people, and ftill fold by the name of Clerk- 
of-Buiy buttons* 


M m a 
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The town and neighbourhood of Bury have been highly benefited by 
Ae eilablilhment of the very capital manufadturing and punting works 
belonging to the Company, of which that very refpedtable gentleman, 
Robert Peel, Efq. member of parliament for Tamworth, is the head. 
The principal of thefe works are fituated on the fide of the Irwcll, from 
which they have large refervoirs of water. There is likewife a feparate 
refcrvoir fupplied by a fpring of fine clear water, which is ufed for the 
walhing of goods when the river is muddied by floods. The articles 
here made and printed arc chiefly the finefl kinds of the cotton manu- 
factory, and they are in high requeit both at Manchefler and London. 
The printing is performed in the moll improved methods, both by 
wooden blocks and copper rollers, and the execution and colours are 
fome of the very bell of the Lancalhire fabric. The premifes occupy a 
large portion of ground, and cottages have been built for the accommo- 
dation of the workmen, which form llreets, and give the appearance of a 
village. Ingenious artills are employed in drawing patterns, and cutting 
and engraving them on wood and copper, and many women and children 
in mixing and pencilling the colours, &c. The Company has feveral 
other extenlive works in the neighbourhood, as well on the Irwell as 
on the Roch. Some of thefe are confined to the carding, flubbing, and 
Ipinning of cotton ; others to walhing the cottons with w’atcr wheels, 
which go round with great velocity, but can be flopped in an inflant 
for taking out and putting in the goods. Boiling and bleaching the 
goods are performed at other works. In fliort, the extenfivenels of the 
whole concern is fuch as to find conflant employ for moll of the inha- 
bitants of Bury and its neighbourhood, of both fexes and all ages, and 
notwithflanding their great number, they have never wanted work in 
the moll unfavourable times. The peculiar healthinefs of the people 
employed may be imputed partty to the judicious and humane regula- 
tions 
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tions put in pradtice by Mr. Peel, and partly to the falubrity of the air 
and climate. At a Ihort diftance from Bury and the works is a large 
well-built hou^, called Chamber-hall, in which Mr. Peel ^imfelf re- 
lides, and in an adjoining meadow is a cottage or nuriery for his young 
family. The whole is fitted up in a fiyle of neatnefs and elegance, and 
furrounded with ornamental grounds and rifing plantations. 

The canal from Bury to Manchefter, which will come within the 
breadth of the Irwell from Mr. PcePs works, will greatly facilitate the 
conveyance of goods and raw materials. 

Tradition prelerves the memory of two caftles in and near Bury. 
One is at a field called Cafile Croft clofe by the town of Bury, on its 
weft fide, about 80 yards from the crofs. There are no remains of an- 
cient buildings here, but in the adjacent gardens have often been dug 
lip parts of the foundation walls. It was a good fite for a fortrefs 5 
and the old courfe of the river feems to have winded in the valley which 
(kilts it below, where the printing and bleaching grounds of Mcflrs, 
Peel anetCo. are fituated. The other, viz. Cqftle Steads in Walmefley, 
placed in a bend of the Irwell, is faid'to have been only an entrench- 
ment of the Parliament’s army, when Bury was befieged, and its caftle 
battered by cannon planted at the head of a wood in Walmefley. No- 
thing remains of thefe works but the name of the clofc, the tenant oc- 
cupying it having levelled the trenches. Not far from thence, at a 
place called Cafle-hill, there feems to have been in the feudal times a 
lordfhip of the royalty tenure, with power of imprifonment and e;vc- 
cution of criminals. A hill juft by is ftill called Gallows-hilL 

The turnpike road from Bury northwards to Hallingdcn is an ex- 
cellent one, being made with a coarfc ftone between flag and free ftonc; 

o£ 
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of which material the houfes and many of the fences of the countiy aic 
conitru(^ed The face of the countiy is greatly diverflfied with hills and 
vallies, in which many rivulets wind, of great fcrvice in working the 
numerous machines ufed in the thriving manufadlurcs of thefe parts. 


Blackburn Hundred. 

BLACKBURN PARISH. 

parifh of Blackburn is one of the twopariihes which compre> 
hend almoft the whole hundred of that name. This entire terri- 
tory was bellowed by the Conqueror on llbert de Laci, one of his po- 
tent followers. He and his defeendants parcelled it out again to their 
dependents, and moft of the ellates in the hundred derive their titles 
firom thefe grants. 

The tov)n of Blackburn is fcated in a bottom furrounded with hills. 
It has long been known as a manufa<51uring place, but within the me- 
mory of man the population was very inconfiderable to what it has 
lately been. It was formerly the centre of the fabrics fent to London 
for printing, called Blackburn greys, which were plains of linen waip 
(hot with cotton. Since fo much of the printing has been done near 
MancheAcr, the Blackburn manufai^urers have gone more into the 
making of calicoes. The fields around the town are whitened with the 
materials lying to bleach. The town itfelf confills of feveral ftreets, 
inregularly laid out, but intermixed with good houfes, the confequences 
of commercial wealth. Befides the parilh church, there is a newly- 
1 erected 
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erected chapel of the eftablifhment, and five places of worfhip for 
difierent perfuafions of difienters. There is a free>fchool in the town 
founded by queen Elizabeth, and a very good poor-houfc, with land 
appropriated to the ufe of the poor, where cattle may be paftured. 

Blackburn has a market on Mondays, but its chief fupply of provi- 
fions is from Prefton, particularly the articles of butcher’s meat and 
fiiclled groats. The latter are bought by the town’s people about Mi- 
chaelmas, ground to meal, and flowed in arks, where they arc trodden 
dow'n hard while new and warm, to ferve for the year’s bread, which 
is chiefly oat cakes. It has an annual fair on May-day, and a fortnight 
fair for cattle, chiefly milch kine. 

The church of Blackburn before the reformation belonged to the 
Abbey of Whalley. The archbifhop of Canterbury is now redtor, and 
the living is ferved by a vicar, who has feven chapclries in his gift, 
but which are independent of him in point of revenue. Half of the 
fite of the town belongs to the redlor, who lets it on leafes for twenty- 
one years. The tythes of theredtory arc let to farmers, who compound 
by a modus, and rarely take in kind. A mortuary is due throughout 
the parifli (which comprifes twenty-four townfhips) for every houfe- 
keeper dying worth j^.40 pcrfonalty free of debts. The value of land 
and price of provifions are increafed here within the lafl: fifty years in 
as great proportion as in mofl parts of the kingdom. 

"o the eaft of Blackburn is Fore-gate, where arc fome good new 
buildings. The new road to Haflingdcn, Bury, and Manchefter, pafles 
this way. A little to the fouth is a capital brewery, clofe by which 
the new canal from Leeds to Liverpool takes its courfe. A mile on 

the 
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the Prefton road is a laige printing ground, and a fadtoiy for fpinning 
cotton twift. On the fouth of the town lies Hoadlcy>hall, which, 
with its land, belongs to the redloiy. 


Extract from the parifh regiAer of Blackburn. 


From Dec. ai, 1779 to ditto 1780 

Clirift. 

418 

Bur. 

*55 

Marr. 

*59 

1780 to ditto 1781 

431 

484 

180 

' ' ■ ■ 1781 to ditto 1783 

450 

398 

163 

■ ' ■" 1783 to ditto 1783 

353 

232^ 

168 

' 1 ■ ' 1783 to ditto 1784 

43a 

296 

197 

' ■ 1784 to ditto 1785 

503 

43a 

310 

1785 to ditto 1786 

475 

315 

233 

■ - ■ ■■ 1786 to ditto 1787 

541 

287 

186 

■ 1787 to ditto 17S8 

506 

327 

140 

1788 to ditto 1789 

431 

388 

176 

- * 1789 to ditto 1790 

582 

341 

218 

1790 to ditto 1791 

539 

361 

340 

— 1791 to ditto 1793 

513 

400 

233 

- ■ 1793 to ditto 1793 

495 

400 

335 

1793 to ditto 1794 

389 

393 

00 

0^ 


The land about Blackburn is in general barren, and much of it Tandy. 
Coal is found in plenty in the fouthcm end of the pariAi, and in feve- 
ral parts much Aone Aate is got, which is ufed for covering the houfes. 
In one of the hills there is a mine of alum Aone, which Fuller fays 
was worked in his time, but had long been negletAed on account of the 
increaAng expenfe of removing the fuper-incumbent Arata. When Sir 
G. Colebrook's projetA of monopolizing alum took place, he purchafed 

and 
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and worked thefe mines j but fince its ^iluie they have again fallen 
into negledl. 

At DanveUt four miles fouthof Blackburn, there are plenty of coals. 
This was formerly a fmall village, but is now a populous diilrii^, ma> 
nufadturing a large quantity of cotton goods. It contains two printing 
works, and there are a proportional number of mechanics and (hop* 
keepers. Twenty years (ince, a return was made to Dr. Percival of a 
dilTenting congregation here, confiding of 1850 individuals, among 
whom the annual proportion of births was more than double that of 
deaths. Darwen is in a bleak and elevated fituation, fuirounded with 
moors, and little cultivated. 


WHALLEY PARISH. 

THIS large parifh, comprifing a great portion of Blackburn hun* 
idred, contains fifteen chapclries. Wbalky itfclf is only a village. The 
pariih church is a vicarage in the gift of the archbifhop of Canterbury. 
Jn the church-yard are three remarkable crolTes. Two are carved in * 
form fimilar to that of Maen y Cwynfan, in Flintlhire ; the other is 
of an extremely eccentric (hape. Dugdale fuppofes thefe to be feme 
of thofe eredlions in the time of Augudine the monk, which were 
called crofiTcs of the blelTcd Augudine. There is a fmall fchool at 
Whalley founded by Edw-ard VI. This fchool and thofe of hdiddlc- 
ton and Burnley have thirteen fcholarfhips in Brazen-nofe College in 
Oxford. 

N n 
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Whulhcy-abhiy^ a place foimexly of gieat iK>te and confequence in 
thele parts, is iieated on the bank of the river Caldcr., beneath the- 
iliade of a lofty brow clotlied with trees impending over the oppoUtc 
fide. The boundaries of this religious houle were very large. Two 
fquare towers yet remain with pointed gateways. Beneath are the 
ancient entrances to. the place. One is finely vaulted, and tlie arch fe<> 
cured with ftone ribs curioufly intccfctfh'ng each other. There are fiilli 
left part of the conventual church, and fome of the old dwelling part of 
the abbey. On a bow window arc cut in fione feveral coats of arms, 
of founders and benefadlors, as the Lacies, the Stanlies, &c.. There 
are (he ruins of a vafi length of room, perhaps the refe<£toiy, with, 
windows on each fide, Dome rounded,, others pointed. Above this had 
been the lodging rooms. A great court lies to the wefi of thefe, and on, 
one fide is a great pile witli two rows of rounded windows with Gothic 
ftonc work within.. 

The name of this place in the Saxon language was Valeleg. Anguf- 
tinc, the firfi millionary of Chrifiianity to this illand, founded a church 
in thelc parts, which was long parochial to the wide tradf of Black- 
burnlhire and all Bolkind.. As converts increafed, more places of wor- 
fhip were ercdlcd. Thefe had no particular patrons, but the lords of 
the foil in which they Liy, appointed their relations or friends to the 
cure, who were called seftors, and were married men and perfons of pro- 
perty. The country was at that time Very thinly peopled ; the bilhops,. 
therefore, left the government of thefe churches to the owners with 
the powers of deans, which fiylc they bore among the people, and 
the office was hereditary. In the reign of WilL Rufus, tlic laft dean be- 
ing prohibited marriage by a council, conveyed the prefentation of 
Whalle^' and its chapels to his relation John, confiable of Chellcr, and 

lord 
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lord of Blackburn. Henjy Lacy, earl of Lincoln, a fucccflbr of his, 
beftowed this church on the white monks of Stanlaw in Wirral, witk 
the provifo, that if the number of monks lliould be augmented from 
forty to fixty, they Ihould remove to Whalley. This was efledled in 
1496, when the new convent was built by the munificence of the earl, 
who tranflated to it the bones of his anceftors inteired at Stankw . 
This abbey flourifhcd till the year 1536; when, encouraged by Alkc’s 
rebellion, or the pilgrimage of grace, the abbots and monks of fevcral 
convents wlio before had either furrendered their houfes, or been driven 
out, repoflefTed themfclves, and refumed their fun<^ions. Among 
them w'ere the religious of this houfe, as w'ell. as others in tlie north. 
The earl of Shrewfbuiy, however, who commanded s^inft tlie rebels, 
had them taken out, and martial law executed upon them. John Paf. 
lew, the 45th abbot, and one of his monks, W'cre hanged at Lancafleu 
At the diffolution, the place was granted by £dw'ard VL to Richard 
Afhton of Darcy-Lever, a branch of die family of Middleton, toge- 
ther w'ith great part of the demefne ; the refl to John Braddyl, which 
his defeendants Rill poRefs. Afhton made the abbey his refidence. 
Confidcrable buildings were added, which Rill fubfiR, though in a ruin- 
ous Rate, a good fpecimen of ancient fplendour. The galleiy is a 
wainfeotted room 150 feet long, and coarfely painted. The houfe and 
manor continued the property of the Alhtons till the prefent ccntuiy, 
when it was transferred by marriage to the Curzons, to a branch o£ 
which family it now belongs. 
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H A S L I N G D E N. 

THIS is a fmall market town upon tBe turnpike road leading frontr 
Bury to Blackburn. The church ftands upon the- brow of a 
which was alfo the fituation of the old part of the- town; but the 
buildings have now extended into the valky beneath. The river Swin* 
nel ikirts the weftern part of the town, and winds away through a 
populous country. Hallingden has been greatly improved within' the 
laft twenty }rears, chiefly from the increafe of the woollen manufadure ; 
though much of the cotton trade has likewife been introduced within a 
few years, particularly the branch of making twift for warps, for 
which purpofe alone leveral fadories have been credled in its neigh- 
bourhood. 

* The church is under the vicar of Whalley, who appoints a curate. 
It has been rebuilt about twenty years flnee, but the old Aceple is left 
ftanding. The town is governed by a conftable and fix churchwardens, 
who have under their care fix divifions, or polls, as they arc here 
termed. Two of thefe divifions, however, have a chapel of cafe ®f 
their own, fubordinate to Hallingden, called Gooijham} chapel^ fituated 
about two miles on the Burnley road, and near it is a quakcr’s meeting- 
houfe, at a place called Crawlhaw Booth. 

The town and hamlets of Hallingden are reckoned now to contain about 
3000 inhabitants, which is triple the number they contained forty years 
fince. The people were at that time chiefly employed by monied 
mep at Rochdale j but now' the trade is fupported by capitals acquired 

on 
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Oh the fpot by the induftiyvand enterpriAng fpirit of the manufaftur^Sj 
who have erected inns for the entertainment of travellers^ {hops, and 
handfome houfes for their' own refidence. A fquare is lately planned 
here, and fome capital houfes are already built in it< A turnpike road 
from Halifax tO Blackburn runs through Haflingden, which is kept in • 
excellent condition, from the goodnefs of the materials every where at 
hand. Some bulky.goods, as oil for the woollen manufadtoiy, treacle, 
&c. are brought from London by the Selby navigation into Yorkfhire, 
and thence hither.by limd carriage ; but the newly-projeded canals will ' 
afford the benefit of water carriage diredlly- to this neighbourhood. 
The following, is an extras from the church regiiler for the laft twenty., 
years.- 


Year. 

Chrift« 

Btir.’ 

Marr,' 

Ttav 

Cfirift. 


Mknr.' 

*775 

*57 

77 

5 * 

00 

210 

*34 

72 - 

1776 

178 

129 

48 

1786 

206 

**3 

72 

* 777 . 

204 

9 ^ 

53 

oc 

*37 

119 

68 > 

1778 

196 

sa. 

56 

*00 

00 

201 

*33 

56 

* 779 . 

* 73 . 

100 

48 

*789. 

200 

* 5 *' 

64 

1780 

194 

111 

53- 

3790 

228 

146 

68 

1781 

184 

*45 

53 

* 79 * 

313. 

*35 

53- 

178a 

196 

106 

53 

*793 

351 

*47 

56 

00 

170 

97 

5.8 

*793 

210 

169 

7 »- 

1784 

191 

102 

73 

*794 

*65 

*7* 

53 


A number of mills for carding cottpn and fheep’s- wool, and fpin- 
ning them into cotton twift and w’oollen yam for the flannels made here, 
are ereded upon the Swinnel. . There is alfo a corn-mill on the river, 
formerly belonging to the Holden family, now extin(^, whofe hall, an 

ancient 
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JiiKitnt manficMi, Rands about a mile from Haflingdcn. Near it ic 
Cold>luUch-bank, under a hill from which the fineft and Hate are 
•quarried out. On the other fide Rands Todd-hall, an old manlion. 
Hud-hey on the Blackburn road is another ancient refldence, near 
which Rands Carter-place, belonging to Mr. Taylor, a handfomc houle 
built of the excellent Rone abounding in this country. In the Grane 
poR or dUlridt arc many good houfes, fome of them ancient. 

About five miles Rom Haflingden on the Whallcy road is the ancient 
manfion of Dungnow, belonging to lord Petre, where a prieR of the 
Roman Catholic religion is Rill kept. It is fituated in a noble park, 
xind fome antiquities worth notice yot cxiR in it. At tliis houfe was 
formerly entertained an ideot, called Nick ef Dungnow^ of whole fim- 
|>licity, imited with a natiiral Ruewdnefs, many tales are Rill current 
in popular tradition. 

At Church’bank near Church-kirk^ Mr. Jonathan Peel has ereded 
very extenfive buildings, where he carries on the printing bullncfs in 
great perfection. There are other large printing works at a place 
(Called Oakenlhaw, in which a number of hacids arc employed. In 
its neighbourhood is an excellent coal-piL 


BURNLEY. 

BURNLEY has'a market on Mondays, chiefly for com. its trade 
man formerly only in woollen or worRed goods, but the cotton ma« 

1 nuR^ures 
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mi^K^ufes aic now introduced in it. Some fulling mAls for woollens 
are flill kept up, and there are many cotton machines and printing 
works about the town. The church of Burnley is under Whalley,. 
and though only a curacy, is reckoned one of the bell livings in thefe 
parts. The intended courfe of the Leeds and Liverpool canal will 
nearly furround the town. Several good families rclide in the cowtry 
round, and Hone and Hate arc plentiful, and fome lead mines have been- 
cli&oveced. Roman coins have been found at this town.- 


COLNE. 

COLNE has a church under Whalley, and a baptill and mcthodiH- 
meeting, with a free-fchool. It is a fmall market-town, the market 
®n Wednefdays. I’he trade formerly confillcd in woollen and worlled 
goods, particularly lhalloons, calamancoes, and tammies ; but the cot- 
ton trade is of late introduced, the articles confilling chiefly of cali- 
coes and dimities. There is an elegant cloth-hall, or piece-hall, as It is 
here called, where goods arc fold during the ringing of a belh fines be- 
ing levied on fales after the flated time. Much money is turned in 
this town, in proportion to its fizc, it being lituated on the edge of the 
diflri(2 of Craven, where cattle for flaughtcr are procured for a large 
flixarounding country. Colne ftands only a mile from the courfe of the 
Leeds canal, at a part where a fubtcrrancous tunnel is to be carried at 
vaft expenfe through a (juickfiinJ. The country about- Colne is hilly, 
»rd the town is feated upon coal, with flone beneath, and flate for 
building. Lime is plentiful four miles on the Skipton road. Roman 


coins 
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coins have been found at .Colnct but. there. aie^no other marks of its be* 
a Roman ilatioo. 


CLITHEROE. 
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'I'HIS is a fmall borough town, feated on an infulated eminence, 
•.with a high limeftone rock at one end, crowned by its little caftle, 
whofe remains are a fquare tower furrounded at a diftance by a ilrong 
w'all. This caiUe was poirefTed by the royalifts in the latter end of the 
civil wars, and was ordeied to be difmantled by the Parliament in 1649. 
The town had been entirely moated round except on the inacceilible 
parts. The caftle is of great antiquity, being mentioned in a grant 
of William Rufus. The lordlhip or honour of Clitheroe, anciently 
belonging to the Lacy family, having been part of the duchy of Lan- 
cafter, became the property of the crown, till on the Reftoration it was 
bellowed on Monk, duke of Albemarle, from whom it came to its 
prefent poflelTors, the dukes of Montague. The church is a chapeliy 
.belonging to the parilh of Whall^.. 

Clitheroe had an . ample charter from the firll Henry 6 c Lacy, who 
fgranted its townfmen the fame privileges with the citizens of Cheller. 
This was .confirmed by another of Edward L The town is governed 
by two baililfs, who jointly have the power of one jufiice of the peace. 
They arc the returning officers of the borough, which fends two mem- 
bers to parliament. It is not incorporated, but the right of voting 
js in the rclident owners of the houfes, or, according to the refolutioo 
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4>f ihe Houfe of Commons in x66i, in fudi ficeholders only who have 
cftates for life or in fee. k did not fend members till the firft of Eliza, 
beth. The ju^ent number of voters is 42. Thomas Lifter, Efq. 
and Lord Curzon, are joint proprietors of the borough, and by com- 
furomife now fend one member each. 


RIBCHESTER. 

THIS is a poor village, containing a parifli church ; the living a 
redory, in the gift of the biftiop of Chefter. Ribcheftcr is celebrated 
as having been a Roman ftation of coniiderable note. The place is 
bounded on its north-eaft fide by a litde brook, on its fouth-eaft by the 
river Ribble, both which ftreams annually make great encroachments 
on it, elpeciaUy the latter, which has crofted over from the other ftdc 
of the vale, and threatens ruin by undermining the banks on which the 
village ftands. A row of houfcs and fome gardens have already been 
fwept away. Except a rampart and fofs near the church, there are no 
veftiges of the exiftence of the ancient town. The evidences which re- 
main, are. the multitude of coins and other Roman antiquities which, 
even to the prefent time, continue to be found there. Moft of thefe are 
dilperfed into different places ; a few remain on the fpot. Various in. 
feriptions found here are copied by our antiquarian writers j one of them 
proves that a part of the Sarmatian cavalry was quartered here. As to 
the Roman name of the place, it is a difputcd point. Camden fup- 
pofes it to have been the Coccium of Antonine, and the Rigodunum of 
Ptolemy. Horfeley inclines to the firft name, and makes Warrington 
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the ancient Rigodunum. From, the difcoveiy of anchors here, and 
rings of fliips, and even a whole veffcl, it is evident that it was formerly 
ufed as the haven of the upper end of the Setantiorum portus^ or eftu- 
ary of the Ribble. The view of the traft evidently ftiews that the 
water muft formerly have flowed over the whole plain quite up to Rib- 
chefler. The flat is bounded on both fldes by high banks. The in> 
tervening level on examination exhibits a difi^rent kind of foil from the 
furrounding country, being deep and muddy, and evidently of recent 
fonnation. The gradual retreat of the tide is fupported by very good 
evidence. Lcland was an eye-witnefs to its flowing more than half 
way between Preflon and Ribchefter, at the time he made his furvey, 
which was between the years 1536 and X542. At prefent, the tides 
never reach higher than Brocket*haIl, two miles above Preflon, and 
eight from this flation ; fo that from Leland’is time they have retreated 
three miles in this river. Probably no large vcflels ever came up hither. 
The true Portus Setantiorum, or haven of Lancalhirc, lay within the 
Neb of the Nefs, a point jutting into the efluaiy of the Ribble ten miles 
below Preflon, on which neb a Roman fort is laid to have been built, 
now waflied away by the fury of the tides. Vefliges of a Roman, road 
from this place pointing to Ribchefler are to be traced. A quarter of a 
mile from Ribchefler is a new and elegant bridge of three arches over 
the Ribble. Two or three former ones have been fwept away by floods. 
Oppoflte Ribchefler fltmd fevcral ancient feats, and on each flde the 
river, defeending to Preflon, are many refpeiflablc houfes, now ,de- 
ferted, once the habitations of old families in this diflrid;. They all 
fland on the edge of the bank, embofomed once in thick woods of oak, 
which flouriflred greatly on the fleep Hope. Their lite is another proof 
of a former cfluary or walh, as they are placed beyond the reach of 
the tide, but yet near enough to enjoy the benefit of navigation. The 
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ride along the meanders of this river, from Ribcheftcr to Cuerdale, and 
thence to Piefton, is extremely pleafing. 


Amou.mderness Hundred. 

PRESTON. 

JJ^MONG the Lancalhire towns, Prejlon is that which has always 
taken the lead in point of gentility. Its agreeable and central fttua- 
tion, the number of good families refident in its neighbourhood, the 
gentlemen of the law belonging to its courts, arid its freedom from the 
buflle of traffic and manufadlure, are what have given it this preroga- 
tive, 

Prefton is fituated on a rifing ground afeending from the river Ribble, 
over which, at about a mile’s diftance, is a bri^||e at the village of 
Walton. The walks on the edge of this elevation command a beauti- 
ful view of tradts of meadow bounded by gentle wooded rifings, and 
the river meandering till it terminates in its broad cftuaiy. The town is 
of ancient origin, having, according to Camden, rifen out of the 
ruins 'of Ribchefter, and acquiring its name from its religious founda- 
tions, Prejion being derived from PrleJVs-town, Edmund earl of Lan- 
cafter, fonof Henry III. founded here the Grey Friars; and there was 
an hofpital at a remote period. 
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Preftcm is a market town and a borough. The town was firft in-' 
eorporated by Heniy 11. The corporation conlifts of a mayor, re* 
corder, eight aldermen, four under-aldermen, feventeen common-' 
councilmen, and a town-clerk. It has the peculiar privilege of holding 
a guild every twenty years, which is reforted to as a kind of jubilee by 
the people of fafhion and leifure from all the country round. It is held 
in Auguft, and lafts a month. The corporation walks in folemn pro* 
celfion, followed by the trading companies under their proper banners»- 
and decorated with the in£gnia of their profeffions. Plays, concerts,. 
and other public amufements, have made part of the entertainment in 
modem times.^ 

Prefton enjoys the advantage of being the feat of feveral law courts. 
The duchy of Lancafber holds a court of chancery here, ^pointed to- 
hear and determine all caufes according to fome peculiar culloms held 
among themfelves. The chancellor of die duchy is chief judge of thia 
court, and has proper officers under him, viz. avice-chsmcellor, an at- 
torney-general, chief clerk, regifter and examiner, five attorneys and. 
clerks, a prothonoupy and his deputy, and clerks of the crown and< 
peace. There is alfo a county court, which fits every Tuefday in the 
year, and ifiucs writs which compel appearance without bail for any 
fum above forty fiiillings, and on failure of appearance execution fol- 
lows. Another court is called the county arreft, whence procefs ififues 
for fums under forty ihillings, alfo without bail. Another is that of 
the wapentake, in procefs like the lall mentioned, but only for the 
himdred of Amoundemefs. Writs holding to bail arc iffiied from the 
prothonotary*s office, upon which the flieriff giants a warrant for ap- 
prehenfion. Other writs are ifiued from this office, not holding to bail,, 
but on ferving a copy a procefs takes place in the common pleas. The 
1 borough. 
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fxMTough court ifliies proccflfes for debts up to ten pounds, wrhich com- 
pel appearance, or, on fulure of it, attach goods in execution to be 
fold within a limited number of days. This court can likewife fend 
criminals to the new prifon, as it takes place of the former houfe of 
corre<%ion. The quarter feSions are held at Preilon by adjournment 
from Lancafter, on the Thurfday in the week after Epiphany. 

The new prifon, or penitentiary houfe, as it is called, is Htuated 
near the entrance to Prefton from Chorley. No criminals are confined 
in it but thofe from Lonfdale, Amoundemefs,^. Blackburn, and Well 
Derby hundreds. It was eredted at the charge of thofe hundreds upon 
Mr. Howard*s plan, much refembling the New Bayley prifon at Man- 
chefler. The purpoie is only for falutary confinement and reformation* 
The prifoners haive a daily allowance of one poimd and h^ of bread* 
with a lump of butter, and the value of a halfpenny in potatoes. If 
they cannot confume this allowance, they may exchange it for tea and 
fugar; but lio liquors of any kind are fuifared to enter the prifon. 

Prefton is a parliamentary borough, and fends two reprefentatives. 
Few towns have been the feat of more violent party contefts, in fome 
of which it has nearly fufiPered the fate of a town befieged by an 
enemy. A queftion has been at ilTue for near a century and a half, 
whether the right of eledlion was in the in-burgeftes of the laft guild 
and thofe admitted fince by copy of court-roll, or in the inhabitants at 
large, or pot-wallers. Two dccifions by the Houfe of Commons before 
the pairing of Mr. Grenville’s adt, and two fince, have all agreed in 
determining the cafe in favour of the inhabitants at large, whence it will 
probably be no more cootefted. The earl of Derby has great infiii- 
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ence in this borough. The mayor and two bailiffs are returning 
officers. 

The weekly markets are hdd on Wednefday, Friday, and Saturday, 
the latter the principal, and are extremely well regulated to prevent 
forellalling and regrating. None but the town*s-peopIe are permitted 
to buy during the firft hour, which is from eight to nine in the morn- 
ing : at nine others may purchafe ; but nothing unfold muft be with- 
drawn from the market till one o*clock, fifti excepted, which, after 
the town is ferved, may be taken off in panniers to other places, left it 
fhould be fpoiled, and the fupply of this article is moft abundant for 
the town. This market is remarkable for great quantities of meal and 
Ihclled groats from the.Filde dillridl, upon which the poorer inhabitants 
in great meafure fublift, making their oaten bread called jannock. The 
flaughter houfes are contiguous to the lhambles, which is a nuifance 
to that quarter; but it contributes to make flelh-meat reafonablc. 
There are three fairs in the year, in March, (which lafts three days) 
September, and January. Prefton is fupplied with coals by means of 
the Douglas navigation, which enters the Ribble fomewhat lower than 
Walton -bridge, and it will have another fource of fupply from the new 
Lanc!(ller canal, which is to pafs clofe on the weftern fide of Prefton, 
in its way fouthwards to the great coal country about Chorley . 

Prefton is a handfome well-built town, with broad regular ftreets, 
and many good houfes. The earl of Derby has a large modem man- 
fion in it. The place is rendered gay by affemblies and other places of 
amufement, fuited to the genteel ftyle of the inhabitants. Though it is 
not charadlerized by trade, yet it is not deftitute of mercantile houfes 
pf reputation. Formerly it was a fort of mart for the Lancaftiire 
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linens, and ftieetings are ftill fold here ; but of late the cotton branches 
have obtained poffeffion, and the houfe of Watfon and Co. manu- 
fadurc all the articles of dimities, muflins, and calicoes, from the raw 
cotton to the printing, and have a warchoufc for their fale at Manchefter. 
Preflxjn has a pariih church, and a chapel for the eftablifliment, and 
places of worlhip for dificrent fedts of feparatifts. It has likewife fe- 
veral alms>houfes and charity fchools. The pariih regifler has afforded 
the following extrads 
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From its fituation, Prefton has been an important poff in the civil 
commotions of this kingdom, and the feene of various military 
adtions. The moft coniiderable of thefc was in 1648, when the duke 
of Hamilton and Sir Marmadukc Langdale with a combined ar^ny of 
Englifh and Scotch of the royal party were defeated with great, llaughtcr 
by a much inferior number under Cromwell and Lambert. The battle 
was fought on Ribblcton moor, to the caftward of the tow'n, and alfo 
at the pafs of the bridge; The Scotch were piirfued by Liuiibcrt quite 
to Wigan. In the year 1715, Prefton was taken poffeftion of by the 
rebel general Forfter, with a mixed body of Scotch and Englilh, and 
defended for Ibme time againft the king’s troops by means of barricades, 
but he was at length obliged to furrendcr at difcrction. 


KIRKHAM. 
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THIS is a market town, fituated eight miles weftward of Prefton, in 
the Filde or Field countiy. The church is a vicarage, in the gift of 
Chrill Church college, Oxford, and has under it feven chapels. There 
is a well-endowed free-fchool, with three mafters. The market-day 
is Tuefday ; the annual fairs in June and 0(Sober. The chief trade of 
Kirkham is coarle Imens, and efpecially fad cloth, of which it makes 
a cofifiderable quantity for the ufe of the navy. Though fituated near 
the mouth of the Ribble it has no river or port; but the LancaAer and 
Kendal canal will come very near die town. 


Leylano Hundred. 

Walton-le-DaUt a pleafant and populous village on the Ribble, 
a mile from PreAon, is the feat of Sir Henry Hoghton, lepre- 
fentative in parliament for that borough. The ancient feat of this fa- 
mily is Hoghton-toweTf placed upon an eminence about half way be- 
tween this place and Blackburn, and alfo in Leyland hundred. This 
laft is a great pile confifting of two courts with three fquare towers in 
the front, beneath the middlemoft of which is the gateway. The firA 
court contains the offices ; the fecond, the dwelling apartmoits, nume- 
rous, but very ruinous. The draw-well is eighty yards deep. This 
place was garrifoned during the civil wars, and part of it blown up 
accidentally, but afterwards repaired. In the reign of Henry II. it was 

called 
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called Ho^ottt and gave name to the firft of the family mentioned in 
Lillory^ Adam de HotSton. 


C H O R L E Y. 

THE road from Prefton to Chorley is a good turnpike, made witlt 
gravel out of the beds of the Ribble and Douglas. Further fouthwards 
the only materials are pebble ftones bruiled with hammers^ witli no- 
thing proper to fill up interfticcs. 

Chorley is a fmall, neat market town, taking its name from a rivu- 
let called the Chor, which ifiues from fevcral fprings to the eafi; of the 
town, and after flowing through the pleafant valley beneath, joins the 
Yarrow. In its courfe it turns feveral mills, engines, and machines 
for carding and fpinning of cotton. The Yarrow is a larger flream of 
limpid wafer, which encircles the extremities of Chorley towards the 
fouth. On its banks are many bleaching and printing grounds, with 
cotton fadofies intermixed. The fituation of Chorley is on the great 
north road, and nearly central to the main part of the county. Its 
markets are on Tuefdays and Saturdays ; the former plentifully fup- 
plicd with eveiy neceflary. Filh of various kinds are brought from 
Prefton and Lancafter. Its fairs are held in March, May, Auguft, 
and September ; the fpring and fummer fairs for cattle, the autumn for 
toys, fmall wares, and Yorkfliire cloth. Chorley has an ancient cha- 
|)el, lately made parochial ; the ftrudure is fuppofed to be Saxon, de- 
idicated to St. Laurence. The walls are ornamented with ancient coats 
of arms and Saxon cliaradters, and there are hieroglyphic paintings in 
ihc windows. The living is in the gift of the redor of Crofton, 
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'v^rhich is the mother church to Chorley. In the church-yard is a 
grammar fchool, endowed with feveral legacies, but not free to fcholars. 
A dungeon or prifon for the confinement of malefadbors has fome time 
iince been eredted. Plenty of coals and cannel are procured about 
Chorley, and the country alfo pofTelTes quarries of afhler, flag, and 
mill'ftone, and mines of lead and alum. Thefe, and other mineral 
treafures, will obtain a ready coiiveyance from the intended canals 
which are to pafs through them. The population and trade of this 
town and neighbourhood have been greatly increafed of late years. 

Extracted from the church regifler from 1779 to 1795. 
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LEYLAND PARISH. 

LBTLANDt from whence the hundred takes its name, is a pka- 
£uiit and dry village. The church is a noble room of fixty-five feet 
by thirty-three, a fine arch without a fingle pillar. The living is a 
vicarage : the impropriate xedtoiy belonged to the abbey of Penwor- 
fiiam. In the church are feveral monuments of the Faringttms. The 

fitat 
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ieat of this family is Sbaw-hall, at a fmall diftance from Lcyland. 
This is a large but irregular houle, containing Ibme fine apartments, 
among which is a mufeum for natural hifiory. There is a colledtiou 
of pictures, fome of them very valuable; particularly fome frefco 
paintings taken from the walls of Herculaneum. The views from the 
houle are pleafing; the grounds are laid out in a modem %ie, and 
there is a veiy excellent kitchen garden with fruit Roves, &c. The 
late owner, Sir William Farington, ipent the greater part of his life at 
this place, and amufed himlelf with improvements of all kinds. The 
family are lords of this manor, and alfo of the fee or honour of Pen- 
wortham, and of ieveral other adjoining manors ; but the manor of 
Farington, the ancient feat of the family, was long ago in the poflef- 
fion of the church, and at the difiblution was fold to the Flectwoods. 


STANDISH PARISH. 

THE village of Standijh has a vciy handfome church with a fpire 
fieeple. The pillars within fliew an attempt at the T ufcan order. It 
was rebuilt in 1584, chiefly by the afiillance of Richard Moodie, the 
redtor, who maintained the workmen with provillon at his own cufi 
during the time. He was the firfi; protefiant pallor, conformed, and 
procured the living by the oelfion of the tythes of Standilh. lie hes 
in effigy on his tomb in the church drefled in his Francifean habit, 
with an infeription declarative of his munificence. There is likewife 
a handfome tomb of Sir Edward Wrightington, knight, king’s coun> 
cil, who died in 1658, and lies recumbent in alabafier, in his gown. 
"The redlory is at prefent worth £-'JO 0 per annum. There is only one 
chapel of eafe in the parilh, which is Coppull. 
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The principal grain produced in the parilh is oats j fome barley and 
a little wheat are Town. The farms are generally fmall, fcarcely any ex- 
ceeding, and few reaching, j^.ioo per annum. Land lets from 35^. to 
50r. per acre of eight yards to the rood, and a little, particularly rich^ 
at ^.3. Manual labour is from is. 8 d. to 2s. a day. Coals are met 
with plentifully in the parilh, and a tunnel is about to be carried from 
the mines in the Standifh eftate to convey them to the Liverpool canal. 
The cotton manufadlure is the flaple trade of the pariAi; but fome 
coarfe linens are alfo woven. Poor*s rates are high. 

The gentlemens* feats are, 

Standijh‘hall % an old ho.ufe of the Standifh family. It contains a 
few relics of the Arundel collection. 

Duxbury ; Sir Frank Standifh. 

Adlington j Sir Richard Clayton. This is a new houfe, with a few- 
good pictures, efpecially one of a dead head of Charles I. extremely 

9 

well painted. The Clayton family were originally fettled at Clayton 
near Leyland, which was granted to Robert dc Clayton by William 
tile Conqueror. They removed to Adlington about a century ago. 

In Coppull is Cbifnal-hall^ formerly the feat of the family of Chif. 
nals, to one of whom, a colonel in the civil wars, there is a memorial 
in the church. The lafl reprefentative of this family having built for 
his refidence ^Tompf on- houfe in Langtree near Standifh, fuifered the old 
hall to be occupied “by tenants. The family eftate is now pofTefled 
by James Hamnierton, Efq. of Hellifield Peel, near Craven, whofe 

grand- 
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grandfather married one of the co^heirelTes. Coal abounds in this 
elUte. 

Wrightingtw-hall^ near Standifh, the feat of William Diccoufon, 
Efq.. is faid to have been the iirft falh- window houfe in Lancalhire> and 
the firft to the north of the Trent in the kingdom.- 

The Kenda^ and Lancaller canal will pars' through this;p.ari£h. 


West Derby Hundred. 

WIGAN. 

borough is fituated near the fmair river Douglas, on the north 
road. It is a confiderable town, which, as far back as the time of 
Lcland, is called a paved town as big as Warrington, but better builded, 
and inhabited by fome merchants, artificers, and farmers.” It was 
firft incorporated by Henry I. and poiTelTes a charter from queen Elf., 
zabeth, and a later one from Charles II. The corporation confifts of 
a mayor, recorder, twelve aldermen, two bailiffs, and an indefinite 
number of freemen admitted by a jury in the mayor’s court. The 
rcdlor of the parilh, as fuch, is lord of the manor, and has a rcftoiy- 
houfe and glebe land annexed to it. The living is valuable. Wigan 
fends two members to parliament, the right of election fuppofed to 
belong to the free burgeffes, in number about zoo. The power vefted 
in the corporation of admitting out-ftanding or honorary burgeftes is a 
powerful engine in eledlions, and has been greatly abufed. Many 
veiy expenfive contefts have happened in this borough. The prel'ent 
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fatro/tts are the duke of Portland and lord Bradford. It has a town 
hall, eredfced in 172031 the joint expcnce of the then reprefentatives, 
lord Bariymore and Sir Roger Bradfhaigh. 

The parifh church is antient beyond any traditionary account, and has 
four chapels under it. One of thefe is St. George's chapel in the town 
of Wigan. The church has a ring of bells remarkably deep-toned and 
tuneable, the tenor weighing 29! cwt. There is a fiee-grammar 
fchool, and one for blue-coat boys, fome alms’houfes founded by lady 
Bradfhaigh, and a good workhoufe for the poor of the townfliip. 
The main ftreets of the town arc broad, but irregularly built, with a 
mixture of old and modem houfes. 

Wigan has long been noted for the making of checks and brazicty 
work. The Wigan checks were in much eftimation, nor have they 
yet loft their fuperiority over thofe of Manchefter ; but the cotton ma- 
nufadory, as in all other places, intrudes upon the old ilaplc of the 
place. The brazieiy is now on the decline. Some fail-cloth is made 
here in time [of war. An ingenious perfon works cannel coal into 
vafes, fnuff boxes, beads, and other toys. The market days of Wigan 
arc Mondays and Fridays ; the fairs are in July and Oftober. The 
ftate and progrefs of population will appear in the following extradt 
from the regifter : 
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We have already mentioned, that the river Douglas many years 
iince was made navigable to the Ribble, by which means a large vent 
for the coals with which this diftridt abounds was obtained, and the 
town received other advantages. Thefe have been augmented by a 
canal cut within a few years to Liverpool, (part of that between Leeds 
and Liverpool) whereby a dired communication has been opened with 
that port. There is a mineral water at Wigan, of a hmilar nature with 
that of Harrowgate, and ufed for cutaneous and fcorbutic diforders. 
The town derives a plentiful fupply of ipring water from refervoirs at 
Whittle. 

Near the north end of the town is a monument ereded to the me- 
mory of SirThonus Tildefley, who was flain on this Ipot in an a€tioOy 
in which the earl of Derby, having rifen in favour of the young king 
Charles 11 . in 1651, was defeated by Lilbume. 

The parifli of Wigan contains twelve townfhips. One of thefe is 
Haighf noted for yielding the iineft cannel coal. It is gotten in large 
blocks, as black as jet, and bearing a fine |K>liih. The beds are about 
three feet in thicknefs ; the veins dip one yard in twenty, and are found 
at great depths, with a black bafs above and below. On an emi- 
nence in this townfhip is fituated Haigh-ball^ the feat of the Brad- 
fliaighs ; an ancient houfe, built at different times, the chapel fuppofed , 
to be of the age of Edward II. In front are the Stanley arms, and be- 
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neaththem ^hofc of the Bradfhaigh family, whidi in all civil commo- 
tions has united with the former, h poflcfles many excellent piAures, 
particularly portraits. A fummcr>houle'bdonging to the hall is entirely 
built of cannel coaL 

Ince^ to the eaft of Wigan, produces cannel equally good with that 
of Haigh. 

Up-Hollandf a village to the weft of Wigan, "had formerly a prioiy of 
Benedidines, of which nothing now remains but the church and a few 
walls. The pofterity of its founder, Robert de Holland, -rofe to the 
higheft dignities of the ftate, with the tides of earls of Surty and Kent, 
and dukes of Exeter, but underwent many calamities, and at length 
came to a miferable end. 

BUlinge, near the former, is diftinguilhed by a lofty eminence, 
crowned by an old beacon, whence is a very exteniive profped over the 
flat part of Lancaftiire. 

WtHjlanl^ in its neighbourhood has a valuable fpecies of cod, ex- 
cellent for the fmith’s ufe, which is fetched for that purpofe from the 
fountiy round to a great diftance. 


LEIGH. 

THIS is a fmall market town, the market-day Saturday. Its church 
is ancient j the living a vicarage, which has under it two chapels. 
The country around is populous and manufadtuiing. The trade was 
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formerly in fuftians, fuch as pillows, barragons, thick fets ami vclvc- 
Tcts'; latterly, they have made here fine yanl- wide jeans, in imitation of 
'India, with figured and flowered draw-boys. Their fpun cotton for 
warp and weft is moflly got from Mancheficr. At a mile’s difiance 
are good coal pits, which fupply the town at a cheap rate. Lime is 
got at Bedford near Leigh, of a kind like that of Sutton, harden- 
ing fpeedily under water, and therefore fit for lining refervoirs, and the 
like purpofes. It is much ufed in the duke of Bridgewater’s canal. The 
rapid increafe of popifiation, or the improvement in the mode of living 
(probably both) in this town and neighbourhood, may be judged of 
from thc^ following fadt — in 1756 one bcaft was flaughtered at Chrift- 
mas, and proved too much for the market; in 1792* thirty-five beafis 
(cows) were flaughtered at Chrtflmas, and proved too little, 'rhe parifli 
regifter for the laft twenty years aflRirdfi the following refults : 


Year. 

Chrift. 

Bur. 

Marr* 

Year. 

Chrift. 

Bur. 

Marr. 

L774 

240 

*73 

96 

*785 

37* 

*59 

104 

1775 

a8o 

126 

82 

1786 

373 

«30 

90 

1776 

276 

130 

98 

1787 

399 

164 

92 

1777 

248 

176 

77 

1788 

361 

21 1 

106 

1778 

280 

*07 

82 

>789 

4*7 

**5 

75 

>779 

279 

160 

75 

*790 

37« 

>53 

96 

1780 

33* 

*74 

79 

*79* 

382 

194 

9 * 

GO 

3 W 

>43 

104 

>79* 

412 

163 

96 

178a 

3*4 

262 

69 

*793 

392 

*77 

80 

>783 

37* 

>>3 

90 

*794 

34* 

170 

5 ^ 

1784 

300 

140 

*3> 
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LEIGH. 


Leigh pari 0 i is famous for its cheefe, of a mild and rich kind, and 
peculiarly excellent for toafting. It is produced from the pailure and 
meadow land on the banks of ieveral little Ihreams wliich flow through 
the parifhy and unite to form the brook which enters the Merfey at 
Glaze-brook. Leigh, it is hoped, will fhorily have the advantage of 
a navigation by means of a branch extended from the duke of Bridge- 
water’s canal at Worlley to Pennington. 

From Leigh an avenue and pleafurc grounds near a mile in length 
lead to Atberton-halU formerly the feat of the Atherton family, from 
which it palled by marriage to the Gwillyms. This is a noble man- 
lion, eseded at great expence, and which took a long time in finilliing. 
Its plan is in the Vitruvius Brtiannicus ; the architedt was Gibbs. A 
vail cubical hall at the entrance gives it an air of magnificence, but at 
the expence of utility. 

The very populous village of Cbowhent is contiguous to Atherton^ 
In it are made a great quantity of cotton goods, chiefly of the coarfer 
kinds, and feveral branches of iron work, particularly nails ; but thefe 
laft have been in great mcafure driven out by the cotton trade, and have 
migrated towards Alhton in the willows i Five and twenty years ago, 
Chowbent was reckoned tocontain 2400 inhabitants, and it is fuppofed 
to have doubled its inhabitants within that period. A dillenting con- 
gregation here was returned to Dr. Percival, in 1773, as containing by 
exadl enumeration iifioperfons. The chapel of the eflabklliment at 
Atherton or Chowbent formerly belonged to the diflenters, but was. 
taken from them in confequence of an election dilpute, and conlecrated 
by the celebrated Dr. Wilfon, bilhop of Sodor and Man, and to this 
day it remains out of the jurifdidion of the diocefe of Cheller, and in 
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the gift of the Atherton family. In the rebellion in *717, Mr. 
Wood, the then diflenting minifter of Chowbent, led a confiderablc 
body of his flock to join the royal army, and to them was committed 
the cuftody of the pafs over the Ribble at Walton. From this exertion 
of loyalty Mr. Wood obtained the popular title of General, by which 
he was ever after known s and many flories are Hill current of his cheer- 
ful fingularities. 

We have bem favoured with the following particular account of the 
new village of Tildjky in this parifh 

The Banks oj ‘tildfleyt in the parifh of Leigh, arc about one mile 
and a half in length, and command a mofl beautiful profpcdl into 
feven counties. The air is pure and healthy j the fprings remarkably 
foft and clear, and moll excellently adapted to the purpofes of bleaching. 
The land is rich, but mollly in meadow and paflures, for milk, butter, 
and the noted Leigh chccfc. Tliis cllate had, in the year 1780, only 
two farm houfes and eight or nine cottages, but now contains 162 
houfes, a neat chapel, and 976 inliabitants, who employ 325 looms in 
the cotton manufatSlorics of Marfeillcs quiltings, dimities, corduroys, 
velvets, velveteens, thickfets, muflins, muflincts, and new llripes for 
furniture. Lately Mr. Johnfon has eredlcd a large fadlory fix flories 
high, and a fleam engine, with dyc-houfes and other extenfive build* 
ings for the woollen bufinefs, which conflfls of kerfeymeers and various 
fancy goods in all w'oollcn, and lilk and woollen. There arc two other 
fatflorics upon the eflate, intended to be let for the woollen bufinefs, 
and one very large building newly eretSed, intended for the fpinning of 
woollen and worded. It is Mr. Johnfon’s intention to introduce the 
woollen branches into this part of the countrj’, and it certainly appears 

Q^q 2 a very 
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a veiy eligible (ituation, having great plenty of' coal, fine wafer, beirg 
in the centre of fome thoufand weavers, and only difiant lour miles 
from the duke of Bridgewater's canals at Worfley j and the j>Hne:Ul^cr 
canal will run. near the cfiatc. Mr. Johnfon.has-bccn at a c^nii.U r.i'.ilo 
expence in fetting up the ncwell and moft.approved machinery ibi \\ i.U 
lowing,, fcribbling, carding,, roving, and Ipinning of fine woollen 
yam, which he means to employ, not only for himfelf, but for the ao 
commodation of all others who may be induced to fettle upon the 
efiate in the woollen bufinefs. There are a number of boys from twdive 
to fixteen years of age at the fadtoiy, who are. with great care progref* 
fively infimdled in the manufacture of various fancy woollen articles, 
with a view of eftablilhing the fine, woollen bufinefs. in the neighbour- 
hood ; and Mancheiter being, the. firR repofitory of manufactures, is 
daily frequented by foreigners, and town and country buyers, which 
has already induced fcvcral capital. woollen houfes to fettle there. Every 
fort of new machinery feems to be encouraged by. the work people in* 
Tildfley, and the great advantages^of fcribbling and {hearing by itcam. 
or water, with the ufe of the fly ihuttle, will molt pfobably .be a. 
means of efiabliihing manufactories there. 


WARRINGTON. 

THIS town, fituated on the Merfcy, nearly central to the limit be-- 
tween the two counties of Lancafter and Cheller, is of confiderable 
antiquity. From the fitc of the church it would appear that the whole 
town was originally confined to its prefent eafiem extremity, which lies 
oppofite to that old ford of the river which gave name to the village of 
Latchford. But on the building of the iprefent bridge, (which was 
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cjefted by the firft earl of Derby, for the purpofe, it is Ikid, of accom- 
modating Henry VII. on a vifit to him) the buildings colledted in its 
neighbourhood, and the vicinity of the church, was deferted. This 
was already the cafe in the time of Leland, who dcfcribcs Warrington 
as “ a paved town of pretty bignefs, with an Auguftine friary at the 
town’s end; and the parifh church at the tail of all the town.*’ He lays 
it has a better market than Manchefter. The friaiy, which exifted 
before 1379, flood near the bridge, its lite being Hill indicated by the 
name of an adjacent ftrect, though not a veftigeof the building remains. 
The charter for markets and feirs was obtained in the reign of Edward 1 * 
by Sir Thomas Botder, head of an ancient family' near this place, of 
whom, with his lady, there is a magnificent alabafler tomb, ornamented 
with variety of fculpturc, iii a chapel of the parifh church. He refided 
at the houfe of Bewfey near this town, and tradition reports that he and 
his lady were murdered by affaflins who crofTed the moat in leathern 
boats; An ancient moated manfion is llill in being at Bewfey. 

The principal jpart of the town conlifls of four ftreets crollihg at th'e 
centre^ one of which runs directly from the bridge, and from its nar- 
rownefs and mean building, gives but an unfavourable idea of the place 
to a flranger; Bdt fome of the other ftreets are much opener, and con- 
tain many good houfes interfperfed, the ufual ' efledt ‘ of commercial 
opulence riling in a place of antiquity. It has the common fault of be- 
ing moft fllraightened at the centre j a great ' inconvenience to a town 
which is one of the principal thoroughfares of the north, being the 
only entrance from the fouth to all the north- vvcflern part of' England, 
and the bufy port of Liverpool. There is no britige over the Merfey 
between Warrington and the fea, and none for many miles upw'ards' 
.between it and Manchefler. From this circumflancc Warrington has 
a * altva^’*! 
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always been a poft of confequence in tlie civil commotions of this 
kingdom, and various anions have taken place on this ipot, of which 
one of the moft confiderable was the flaughter and capture of a large 
body of the fugitive Scotch army under tlie duke of Hamilton in 1648, 
after the defeat of the combined royal forces near Prellon. Lambert 
was the parliamentaiy general on this occallon, who like wife made a 
Iland here againft the Scotch army which advanced under the young 
king in 1651, but was obliged to retreat. In the rebellion of 1745 
the bridge at Warrington was broken down, whereby the Pretender’s 
army was induced to vary from their intended route fouth wards, and 
take the road through Mancheftcr. 

Warrington has long been of fome note as a trading town. In the 
fir/l part of this century a great quantity of coarfc linens and checks was 
made in the town and neighbourhood, and fold at its markets ; but in 
later years, the manufa(^lure of fail-cloth or poldavy, was introduced, 
and rofe to fuch a height, that half of the heavy fail-cloth ufed in the 
navy has been computed to be manufactured here. Sail-cloth is for the 
moil part made of hemp and flax mixed, but fome is made of flax 
alone. The raw materials arc chiefly brought from Ruflia to the port 
of Liverpool, whence they come to Warrington by water-carriage. 
This manufacture has brought wealth and population to the place j but 
a branch of trade fubjeCl to fuch variation in the demand, according to 
the prevalence of peace or war, has had its inconveniences ; and, in 
fa<5, Warrington has partaken lefs of the increafed profperity of the 
county than many other tow'ns. During the intciA'al between the lafl 
and the prefent war, fcveral of the manufacturers exerted themfelvcs to 
introduce the cotton branches here, and fuccceded to a confiderable de- 
gree. As the coarfer cotton goods W'cre thofe chiefly attempted, many 
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of the fail-cloth weavers, for the fake of more employment and better 
wages, turned their hands to the' new manufadlure, which caufed a 
confiderable decline of the old ; but fince the commencement of the 
war the cafe has been reverfed. Various other trades have added to the 
bufinefs of the town. The making of pins has been, and ftill is, carried 
on to a pretty large extent ; and locks, hinges, and other articles of 
hardware are fabricated here. Large works for the fmclting of copper 
were cftablilhed near the town, and ufed for fcveral years, but have for 
fome time been difeontinued. The refineiy of fugar, and the making 
of glafs, have employed many hands ; and the latter, particularly, is a 
flourifliing branch of manufadture. An iron foundry has likewife been 
fet up, which makes a variety of common articles. Warrington has 
been long noted for its malt and ale, and deals pretty largely in the corn 
and flour trade. Befldes thefe fourccs of gain and employment, the great 
refort of travellers to the town promotes a confiderable circulation of mo- 
ney. Its markets (the principal of which is on Wednefday, the other on 
Saturday) are frequented by an extenfive and populous circumjacent 
country ; though the Bridgewater canal, which pafles a mile and a half 
te the fouth of Warrington in its courfc to Manchefter, has drawn off 
a good deal of ^the Chclhire bufinefs from this neighbourhood td the 
latter town. At the latter of the two annual fairs, in November, bufi- 
nefs to a confiderable amount is tranfadted, particularly in Jrilh linen 
and Welch flannel from Chefter fair, and iii Yorkftiiic cloths. Much 
butcher’s meat of an inferior kind killed here is carried to the Liver- 
pool and other markets ; and quantities of fruit and vegetables grown 
round the towq are fent away for the fupply of Maitchisfler, Bolton^ 
and other parts in the manufadluring diflridts. 


The 
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!l‘hc popplation ,of Warrington has received a large increale within 
the latter half of this century. The parifli rcgiller affords the follavr- 
ing annual averages : 


From 1750 to 1769 .inclwfivc, - - 

Marr. 

73 

<Chrift. 

337 

Bur. 

199 

From 1770 to 177a incluAvc, - - 

9 i 

J 3 » 

2S^ 


In 1773 ejeaft bills of mortality were begun to be kept, .which com- 
prehended thediffenters of all kinds, as well as the ellablifiunent. The 
following annual refults are taken from them. 


Year. 

Marn 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Year. 

.Marr. 

Sirths. 

Deithi 

1773 

93 

356 

473 

*779 

*05 

393 

39s 

*774 

69 

398 

ao 8 

1780 

93 

4*3 

362 

*775 

50 

370 

199 

1781 

93 

435 

270 

1776 

lOI 

378 

334 

1782 

84 

387 

267 

*777 

78 

4*5 

364 

1783 

87 

335 

265 

1778 

96 

400 

214 






'Ri the year 1781 an enumeration of -the houfes and inhabitants of 
Warrington and its vicinity was inade« of which the psurticidars were as 
follows^: 


Town and townfliip Warrington, 

Houfet. 

- - 1941 

Inhab. 

8791 

Poulton and Feamhead, 

1 

f 

343 

Woolfton, • • - - 

• - 76 

367 

j^ubuih ia Cheflure, • - 

- - ss 

269 


la 
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In that year, the births, as ftated in the preceding bills, tan higheft, 
and after it population ,fecms to have been upon the decline. But the 
introduction of the cotton trade gave it frefli vigour, and many new 
houfes for the accommodation of working people were built. The re- 
fult is Ihewn in the following extracts from the bills : 


Year. 

Marr. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Year. 

Marr. 

Births. 

Death.. 

1785 toi 
1789 J 

[ Aver. 

430 

313 

1792 

127 

478 

3*4 

1790 

102 

418 

407 

*793 

103 

5*4 

361 

1791 

127 

444 

286 

*794 

Sr 

4*3 

3*9 


In the laft yearly bill are fubjoined the births and burials for two 
country chapelries in the parilh, viz. 

Hollingfare, - - - 47 births, 22 burials. 

Buttonwood, - - - 38 ditto, ii ditto. 

Warrington may, in fomc meafure, be confldered as a port town, 
the Merley admitting, by the help of the tide, vcllels of Icventy or 
eighty tons burthen, to Bank-quay, a little below the town, where 
warchoufes, cranes, and other conveniences for landing goods ate 
ereded. The fpring-tides rife at the bridge to the height of nine feet. 
Upwards, the river communicati6n extends to Manchefter. The Mcr- 
fey naturally is well ftored with filh. In the proper feafons large quan- 
tities of falmon have been caught in the vicinity of the town, fo as 

formerly to afford a cheap article of food to* the inhabitants ; but the 

demands for the luxury of the great towns in its neighbourhood, and 
of the diftant metropolis itfelf, together with the diminution of the 
number of iilh, owing to too frequent molcftation and want of proper 
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attention, have latterly made a rarity what was once a plentiful variety. 
The fame may be faid of the fmelts or fparlings, which annually in 
fpring come up the river in Ihoals, formerly confifting 6f vail numbers, 
and of a fize fuperior to thofe of other parts. But both the lize and 
numbers have been much diminilhed, as is fuppofed, by the conllant 
hlhing in the lower parts of the river, whereby the fpawn and young 
fty are dellroyed. 

Warrington is well fupplied with coals, partly by land carriage from 
the pits of Haydock and its neighbourhood, partly by the Sankey canal, 
which comes within a* mile and a half of the town. 

The land around Warrington confiHs of rich meadows bordering on 
the river, and occalionally flooded, and of jxdhire and garden ground. 
It is noted for its goolberries, which are fuperior in fize, and of greater 
variety of kinds, than in moll parts of the kingdom. A very fine kind 
of damfon is alfo common here. Potatoes are raifed in large quantities, 
and thirty or forty thoufand bulhels have been lliippcd at Bank-quay 
in a year. 

Befides the parilli church, Warrington contains a chapel of cafe, and 
there is another chapel of the ellablilhmcnt in the fuburb over the 
bridge, belonging to the parilh of Groppenhall. There are alfo places 
of worlhip for the Roman catholics, prelbyterians, anabaptills, metho- 
dills, and quakers. There is a veiy well endowed free fchool in the town ; 
and a charity for educating and maintaining poor children of both fexes. 

About thirty-feven years fince, a leminary for educating youth upon a 
liberal academical plan was inllituted in this town, and fupported by 
4 fub- 
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fubfcriptions, chiefly among the diflenters. It flourilhcd during a 
confidcrable period under the care of tutors of eminence, fcveral of 
them well known in the republic of letters, but at length funk, through 
want of adequate fupport, and the difficulties in maintaining proper 
difcipline> 

Near to Warrington is Orford^ the feat of the Blackbume family, 
rendered celebrated by its late venerable pofleflbr, for its botanical trea- 
fures. A tribute to his memoiy was inferted in the Gentkman's 
%ine for March 1787, which we lhall tranferibe. 

John Blackburne, Efq. of Orford, near Warrington, Lan- 
calhire, was one of the venerable relics of the lafl century ; fur at his 
death he had attained to, I think, his 96th year. This uncommon age 
was the reward of a very regular and temperate life, and a mind undif- 
turbed by any violent emotions. His health and tranquillity wpre alfo 
not a little promoted by the turn he took early in life to the cultivation 
of plants. He was, as I have been well informed, the fecond gentle- 
man in England who cultivated that delicious fruit, now fo common, 
the Pine-Apple •, and his garden always continued one of the chief ob» 
jedls of botaniced curiofity for its produi^s, both foreign and domef- 
tic, in the north of England. Of this a catalogue was printed by his 
gardener, Mr. Neal, in the year 1779, which was well received by 
the lovers of that delightful fciencc. Here, as Mr. Pennant, in one 
of his tours, obferves, the venerable owner, like another Evelyn, fpent 
the calm evening of his life, under the floiuriffiing lhades of his own 
planting. He retained his faculties in very confiderable perfeAion, till 
within two or three years before his death j and the writer of this ac- 
count has frequently enjoyed the pleafure of hearing bim converfe 
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with cheerfulnefs, and ready recolledion, on the events of former years, 
and on topics of horticulture and natural hiAory. He was exemplary 
in the difeharge of religious duties, and in charity to the poor ; and his 
numerous houfehold was governed with that order, decorum, and re- 
gular economy, which fo well fuited his Aation and character. 

“ By his lady, of the family of Alhton, in Lancafhire, he had a nu- 
merous progeny, feveral of whom are now living in very refpedable 
iituations. Mrs. Anna Blackbume, his furviving daughter, who im- 
bibed his taAe for botany, and added to it the other branches of natu- 
ral hiAoiy, is well known as the pofTelTor of an elegant and valuable 
mufeum, little inferior to that of her relation. Sir Alhton Lever. This 
was enriched with nnany curious fpecimens from North America, by a 
brother who died in that country fcvcral years ago. Mr. Blackbume’s 
eldeil fon fettled at Hale, in Lancafhire. The prefent John Black- 
buihe, £fq. knight of the Ihire for Lancalliire, is his fon and fucceflbr.” 

To this we ihall add, that the laA-mentioned gentleman now inha- 
bits the feat of his grandfather, which he has greatly improved by al- 
terations in the modem tafte, but without infringing upon its botanical 
eflablilhment. Mrs. A. Blackbume is lince dead, but her mufeum is 
prelerved at her late houfe near Warrington. 

The Liverpool and Manchefter road on each fide of Warrington is 
now made with flag or drofs from the copper works, broken with 
hammers into fmall pieces, and railed in the middle. This makes an 
excellent and durable road. That part between Warrington and Pref- 
cott is equal to any in the kingdom. 


WINWICK 
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WIN WICK PARISH. 

THE village of Winwick, three miles north of Warrington, is re- 
markable for being the feat of the richeft redory in England. The 
parilh is large and fertile, and the whole townfhip of Winwick, one 
eRate excepted, is glebe land to the church, the re(ftor being lord of the 
manor. The whole value of the living is fuppofed at prefent to be little 
fliort of jr.3000 per annum. It is in the gift of the earl of Derby. The 
prefent very rcfpedlable incumbent, the Rev. GeofFiy Hornby, has 
made great additions to the parfonage houfe, and improvements of the 
grounds about it, fo as to tender it an adequate relidcnce for fuch a be- 
nefice. There is alfo a good free-fchool in the village. The church 
is an ancient edifice with a fpire Rceplc, a confpicuous object from a 
great diflance. A Latin infeription in monkifh rhyme, written in old 
charadters, runs round the fouth fide of die church, intimating that 
the place was once a favourite feat of Ofwald, king of Northumber- 
land, in the time of the heptarchy. Dr. Sherlock, grandfather of the 
bilhop of London of that name, died redlor of this place in 1 689. 

Newton^ in Winwick parifh, once a fmall market towm, and though 
now but a village, ftill retaining the more important privilege of fending 
two members to parliament, lies on the north road between Warring- 
ton and Wigan, forming a broad llreet diftinguifhed by its numerous 
public houfes — the true borough badge. The right of eleclion is in the 
free burgefles, who are occupiers of certain houfes ; their number is 
about thirty- fix. The Reward of the lord of the manor, and the bai- 
liff, are returning officers. The property of the borough is in the fa- 
mily of Lcgh of Haydock in this parifh, and Lyme in Chefliirc. 

Newton 
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Newton has a chapel of the eftablifliment. 


AJiHon in Makerfaldt or in the Willows^ a village in the fame pari(h, 
agreeabl;f fituatcd on the north road, is become a thriving place of traffic, 
having employment both' in the cotton trade, and in fome branches of 
the hardware manufadloiy. This laft is managed by workmen, who 
perform their work at home, and take it to their employers, as the 
weaver does his piece. Affiton has likewife a chapel. 

Throughout the whole of Winwick parifli there is much fpinning of 
cotton and flax. 


PRESCOTT. 

THIS is a modcrate-fized market town, lituated about eight miles 
to the caRward of Liverpool, and on the turnpike road between that 
port and Warrington. Its lituation is dry and elevated, fo that the fpirc 
ftecple of its church is an objeft from all the low part of this county 
and Chefliire to the diftance of a great many miles. The town may 
be faid almoft to be built over co&I-pits, fcvcral being worked clofe to 
its extremities, and its neighbourhood fupplying large quantities of this 
article to Liverpool and the circumjacent parts. The town is ftraggling 
and of conlidcrable length. Its market-day is Tuefday j it has two 
yearly fairs, in June and November. The church is a vicarage, and of 
confiderable value. There is likewife a diffenting meeting, and a free- 
fchool, and a number of alms-houfes. 


Prefcott 
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Prcfcott has feveral manufaflories of coarfe earthen ware ; but it is 
particularly diftinguiflied as the centre of the manufacture of watch 
tools and movements, of which we lhall proceed to give an account. 

The watch-tools made here have been excellent beyond the memory 
of the oldcft watch-makers ; and the manufacture has been much ex- 
tended by improvements in making new tools of all forts, and the in- 
ventions for firfl: cutting teeth in wheels, and afterwards for finilhing 
them with cxaClncfs and expedition. The drawing of pinion wire 
originated here, which is carried as far as to fifty drawings, and the 
wire is completely adapted for every fize of pinions to drive the wheels 
of watches, admirable for truth and fitnefs for the purpofe, but left for 
the workmen to harden. Tliis pinion wire is now very cheap, the 
price having been low'ered by a finglc workman in that branch, who 
left the countiy forty years fince and fettled at Iflington, where he of- 
fered it at half price to the tool flrops in London. 

They make here fmall files, the beft in the world, at a fuperior price, 
indeed, but well worth the money, from the goodnefs of the fteel, and 
exac^tnefs of cutting. I'hey do not attempt making the larger files. 

They make watch-movements moft excellent in kind, which is greatly 
owing to the fuperior quality of their files and tcx}ls. They likewife 
excel in what is called motion-work, fuch as dial wheels, locking 
fprings, hour, minute, and fecorid hands, &c. Main fprings, chains 
for movements, and watch-cafes, were not part of the original mauu- 
faefture, but are now made here. 


Air 
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All thcfe branches extend from Prefcott to the furrounding villages, 
and all along the road to Liverpool, in which town the builncfs feems 
finally to have centered : the drawing of pinion wire particularly, is 
now principally carried on at a place called the Park, near Liverpool. 
Upon the whole, this tool-making bufinefs keeps removing to Liver- 
pool, in the fame manner as the fuftian making, which originated at 
Bolton, has removed to Manchefler. The tool and watch-movement 
makers are numeroufly feattered over tlie country from Prefcott to Liver- 
pool, occupying fmall farms in conjunction with their manufacturing 
bulinefs, in which circumflance they refemble the weavers about Man- 
chefter. All Europe is more or lefs fupplied with the articles above- 
mentioned made in this neighbourhood. 

The parifh of Prefebtt is extenfive, and contains various objeCts dc- 
fcrving of notice. 

St. Helens has of late years rifen from a fmall village to be a well- 
built and populous market town. Its incrcafe has been owing to the 
various works ellablinicd in its neighbourhood. In the year 1773, 
was ereCted at Ravenhead, near St. Helens, the Britijb Plate^Glafs Ma- 
nufaSlory^ incorporated by a<^ of parliament, occupying near [thirty 
acres of land enclofed by a w'all. The buildings have coft near 
^.40,000. Between 300 and 400 men arc conftantly employed in the 
w orks. The metal table upon which the glades are caft and rolled is 
fifteen feet long, nine feet wide, and fix inches thick. The manufacture 
W'as introduced by workmen from France, and is brought to great per- 
fection. Glades have been caft here of the following fixes : 

133 inches by 7a 135 inches by 6a 

1 39 ditto by 69 144 ditto by 54 


The 
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The glafs is chiefly fent to London, and lodged for fale in die C(Hn- 
pany’s warehoufe near Kackfriars bridge. It is as brilliant in colour 
and perfe*^ in every relpedt as the French, though the want of wood 
fewel was for fomc time a difadvantage, which has been overcome by 
great induftiy and care in the choice and ule of the coals employed. 
In 1789 a fleam engine was ere^ed to grind and polifh the plates of 
glafs, which is a very curious piece of mecbanifm, and not only 
laves a great deal of labour, but does the work with more exa^nels 
and expedition. This invention is faid to perform as much work as 
would employ x6o men. 

Near St. Helen*s a few years ago was alfo eflablUhed a manufadlory 
for window glafs, and for blowing fmall plates. 

At St. Helen’s, about the year 1780, a moll extenfive copper- work 
was erc<fled by MclTrs. Hughes, Williams, and Co. for the purpole of 
fmclting and refining copper-ore from Paris mountain in Anglefey. 
Of this ore, 20,000 tons per annum are fmelted here and at another 
wotk upon the fame navigation, which is the Sankey canal. The Ra- 
ven-head works manufadlure thirty tons weekly of Ihiall copper bars, 
not feven ounces troy weight, for the Ball India Company, which are 
exported to China, and are fuppofed to pafs for coin. Thefe bars are 
dropped from the mould imo water, when an ^ervefemee begins in a 
few minutes to take place at one end, and proceeds quickly to the other, 
by which the bar is changed from a leaden hue to the colour of red 
lealing wax. The bar refembles in lhape a flick of wax. 

In die adjoining townlkip of Suffcfi, an excellent clay is found, and 
madeatfe of for making fugar moulds and coarfe earthen-ware; and in 
fhe townlhip of Rairffurd^ about five miles from St. Helen’s, there is 

.S i good 
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good cls^ for making crucibles and fire bricks. In Sutton tovmfiiip 
and Parr iron Aonc has been found in large quantities above the coals^ 
and in fome places beds of cokes or cinders have been difeovered, three- 
feet thick, faid to have been made from the iron works of the Danes, 
when in pofiefiion of this part of the countiy — ^and this ieems probable^ 
&om the manner of their getting the ore, which is proved to have been 
bjr finking a (haft to the iron fione, and excavating the lame by enlar- 
ging the aperture, in the form of a cone, fo long as they durft venture 
to trull the roof, and then finking a new lhaft near, and filling up the 
old one with the foil, &c. fo produced. The cinders appear to have 
refilled the efforts of time, and to remain in the fame fiatc they were in 
when buried ; and as difeovered, they have been madeufe of fox the re- 
pair of roads. 


KNOWSLEY. 

ABOUT a mile and a half from Prelcott lies Knowlley , in Huyton 
parilh, the nefidence of the earls of Derby, feated in a park, high, and. 
much expoled to the well winds, the e£&ds of which arc vifible in the 
Ihom form of the trees towards that quarter. This was a manor apper- 
taining to Lathom. The houfe confills of two parts joining to each, 
ether at right angles. The more ancient is of Hone, and has two round, 
towers. This was built by Thomas,, fiifi ead of Derby, for the recep- 
tion of hia lbni-in>law king H<mty VII. The other part, which, 
is of brick, was built by the two lafi earls. The noble family of 
Stanley,, the title of which is derived from Weft. Derby in Lan- 
calhire, not from the county of that n^e, has for. many generations 
keen fettled in Lancalhixe,. in which it. holds large polfelfions and the 
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firR intereft. In this houfe is <a long foies of portraits of the family* 
many of whom have been highly diRinguifhed by the virtues which 
Ihould adorn an Engiilh nobleman. It contains likcwife a capital coU 
ledlion of pidiures by fome of the firft Italian and Flemilh mailers, 
which was purchafed by Janies earl of Derby, who fent atvoad for 
that purpofe Hamlet Wiriftanley, a painter, a native of Warrington. 
Winftanley etched twenty plates of the find! of thele paintings in the 
years 1738 and 1729. 


ORMSKIRK .PARISH. 

ORMSKIRK is a neat market town, with four wdUbuilt ilreets 
crolTing each other at right angles, leaving a handfome opening at the 
centre. Its only trade is the fpinning of cotton for the MancheRer ma- 
nufadurcs, and thread for faiUcloth. It has long been in polTeinon of 
a fair and market by virtue of a grant from king Edward I. (confirmed 
by Edward II.) to the canons of Burfeough, to wliom the church and 
manor belonged. The manor and patronage of the church now belong 
to the earl of Derby. The living is a vicarage. The church is remar- 
kable for its two Reeples placed contiguous, one, a tower, the other, a 
fhort fpire, concerning the eredtion of which various Rories are told. 
In a chapel within the church is the cemetery of the Derby family, be- 
ing a vault, the defeent to which is clofcd by folding doors. me 
monuments of this family w-erc removed hither from Burfeough pri- 
ory, at the diffolution. 

From the top of the Reeple is a fine profpe^ of the adjacent country, 
Rie Irifh fea, the mouth of the Ribblc, and the towns of Liverpool 

S f 2 and 
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and Piefton at iodiitini^ diftaoces,. with moots and wafibes inter* 
fperfed. 

The parifli of Ormflcirk contains the towndtips of Ormjkhrkf Burf- 
cougb^ hathom^ Scarifirick, and Bickerjiaff with Slulmerfdale, In 
the Tandy lioams of thefe dUkids carrots are Tuccefsfully cultivated for 
the ftipply of the Liverpool market. The gardeners about Onnlkirk. 
are likewife fiimous Tot their cultuoe of early potatoes.. 

Bmrf cough Briory was founded in the rei^ of Richard 1 .. By Ro» 
bert Fitzheniy, lord of ‘Lathom. At the time of the dilTolution it main* 
tained a {nior and five canons of the Augufiine order, and forty fervants. 
Nothingis left of the pile but part of the centre arch of the church. 
Infiead of its magnificent tombs of the Stanleys before the reformation, 
a lew modem grave-fiones peep through the grafs, the memorials of 
poor catholics, who Hill prefer this burial place. 

Latbom-boufcy a magnificent edifice built by Sir Thomas Bootk,; 
knight, chancellor to Frederick, late Prince of Wales, is the prefent 
feat of Richard Wilbraham Bootle, £fq. The houfe confifis of a 
ground'floor, principal and attic, and has a rufiic balement, with a 
double flight of ilepsto the firfl fioiy. It is built of Hone, after a plan 
of Leonids. The front extends 156 feet by 7;5, and has nine windows 
on each floor. The offices are joined to it by two corridors fupported by, 
Ionic pillars. It contains, among other good apartments, a hall of forty 
feet by forty, and thirty-eight high. The back, front was begun by 
William earl of Derby. The houfe is fituated in the centre of a park 
five miles rpund, commanding an extenfive but unintesefling view to- 
wards the north. 
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The ancient cdebrated houfe of Lathom ftood between the north-eaft 
ofHces of the prefent edifice, and die kjtchen*garden. It originally be^ 
longed, widi great funrounding property, to the family of Lathoms, 
firom whom it came in 1369 to the Stanl^s. The fiege which it un« 
derwcnt from the Parliament forces in 1644 and 1645, gallant- 

defence by the famous- countefs of Derby, Charlotte de ht Tremouille, 
arc erents well known in the hifiory of our unfortunate civil wars. It 
returned into the pofiefiion of the Stanley family after the Reftoration; 
suid was inhabited^vithin the prefent century. The houfe and this part 
of the eflate were transferred' in 1714. by marriage, to lord Afhbum- 
ham. He fbld it to a Mr. Fumefs, who parted with it to Sir Thomas 
Bootle. His neice and heirefs married the prefent owner, then Richard 
Wilbraham, Efq. of Rode-hall, Cbefhire. Near the houfe is a fmall 
chapel and fomc ahns-houfes, founded by one of the Stanlqrs. A 
chaplain belongs to them,, who bears the name of Alinonerof Latham. 

Scarijbrick-batt is at prefent occupied by Thomas Eccl^on, Efq. a 
gentleman to whofe fpirited improvements in agriculture and the breed* 
iner of flock, the neighbourhood is greatly indebted! For his exertions 
in the draining and improvement of Martin-Mter^ he obtained the gold 
medal of the Society for the Encouragement of Arts^ Mamfaiiurest and 
Commerce, His account of that great work, communicated to the- 
fame fociety in 17S6, and publifhed in the fevcnth volume of their- 
TranfaStions^ is fo infirudlive, that we cannot -more ufefully employ a- 
ftw pages than in reprinting it. 

** Martin-Mebu was formerly a large pool,' or lake oF fie(K> 
water, of an irregular form, furrounded chiefly by moflcs or boggy 
Imd;.. containing near one thoufand feven hundred ' and feventeca acres. 
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of eight yards to the pole, which is the cuftomaiy meafure of the neigh, 
bourhood, (about three thoufand fix hundred and thirty-two fiatute 
acres.) It lies in the different manors of Scarifbrick, Burfeough, North- 
Meols, Tarleton, and Rufibrd. 

About the year 1692, Mr. Fleetwood, of Bank Hall, propofedto 
the feveral other proprietors to drain Martin-Mcer, on condition that a 
leafe (for the whole) of three lives and thirty-one years fhould be granted 
him, which they agreed to ; and Mr. Fleetwood obtained an a< 5 l of 
parliament the fame year to empower him to effeA it. The following 
year lie began the work.: his plan was, to difeharge the waters imme- 
diately into the fca, at the mouth of the river Ribblc, which before had 
forced themfelvcs a palTage into the river Douglas, when the Meer wha- 
lers were raifed above their ufual height by the land Hoods, as is noted 
by Camden in his Britannia. 

“ The intermediate ground between Martin-Mcer and the Douglas, 
lying confiderably higher than the Mccr, occafioned the ftagnation, and 
kept it continually full. 

** Mr. Fleetwood began the undertaking by making a canal, or fluice, 
twen^-four feet wide, of a depth fufficiently lower than the Mccr, 
which he cut from the Ribble mouth through an embanked fait marlh, 
and then through a mofs or bog in North Meols, about a mile and a 
half in length j and he continued it through the loweft parts of the 
Meer. To prevent the fca from rulhing up the canal, and overflowing 
the Meer, which lies ten feet lower than high-water mark at the fpring 
tides, he erected in his canal, near the fca, a pair of flood-gates, which 
Hiut when the fca waters rofe higher than thofc in the canal, and opened 

again 
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again by the fluice Rream >vhen the Tea retired. In this place, the 
mouth of the Ribble is nearly five miles over at the fpring tides ; but 
the bed of the river at low water is no more than a furlong in breadth, 
and it lies imder the Lytham, Qr oppofite lliorc to the flood>gates, about 
the difhince of four miles from them. This is a very unfavourable cir- 
cumftance to the draining of the Meer, as it greatly diminiihes the 
efieft of the out-fall by the length of the way the waters have to run 
over a very flat, loofc, flying, fandy coaft, before they can difembogue 
into the river. Thefe lands in a few years after tire drainage was 
finifhed, drifting by the winds into the out-fall fluice, foon obflru<9»d 
the flow of the waters, and in a fhort time choaked up the paflage„ 
which had been made fufiiciently deep to carry them off. 

The fpring tides inboiflerous weather brought up great quantities of 
mud to the flood-gates ; here it lodged in fediment for want of a pow- 
erful current in dry feafbns to wafh it away : thus the wifhed>for eii^ft 
of fo much labour was fruflrated, for the Meer was once more nearly 
reduced into its primitive flate. In order to remove this dellrudtive 
obflacle of mud and fand, the managers for Mr. Fleetwood, in the year 
1:714, thought it moft advifeable to raife the All or threfliold of the 
flood-gates, which they elevated twenty inches : this, with fome other 
meafures then adopted, did, for fome time, enable them to keep the 
flood-gates free from the above-mentioned obflruflions. 

“ But it proved very detrimental ; for fo much fall was loft,, that the 
arable and meadow grounds upon the Meer diminifticd greatly in value,, 
by the water remaining upon them all the winter, and very late often- 
times in the fpring fetifon.. 


By 
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By . a gradual, continual lofs of out-£dl amongftlhe fands, andbj 
the fluice on the marlh and other parts wrecking up, the Meer lands for 
many years were only made ufe of as a poor, fenny, watery palhire for 
the cattle of the neighbourhood^ and that for a part of the iiunmer 
months only.. 

‘'VSome time after, Mr. Fleetwood’s executors .continued their fluice 
farther upon the Ihore, and eredted a new pair of flood>gates, winged 
with flone walls, confidcrably nearer to the out>fall, and they found 
great benefit from it, as the gates were much lefs liable to be obflrudted 
by the fand and mud brought up with the tide. 

** About ihe year 1750 Mr. FleetwooiPs leafe expired j and in 1755 
the flood-gates and walls were waflicd down by a very uncommon high 
tide, ,hut were rebuilt (fourteen feet wide) at the joint expence of the 
proprietors, in whole hands it remained in a neglected ilatc for many 
years ; for, as before, from inattention to the cleanling of the fluice, 
and from rhe narrow pallage at the flood-gates, which were flill Ijable 
to be choaked with mud, dec. and much of the out>fall being loft, the 
lands upon the Meer became again of little value, being covered with 
jivater all the winter, and liable to be flooded by very trivial fummer 
tains. In this condition the beft Meer lands let for a few Ihillings the 
large acre only. 

In the year 1 778 I fettled here ; and as the moft extenfive and va- 
luable wear of the Meer belonged to fliis eftate, I had (he levels taken 
from low- water mark; and finding a confiderabk fall, 1 had xecourfb 
to Mr. Gilbert, of Worfelcy (who had judicioufly planned, and happily 
executed the aftonifhing works of his grace the duke of Bndgewater.) 

To 
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To his fricndfliip and abilities I am indebted for the fuccefs of the drain- 
age ; for, after the moft minute infpedtion, he gave me every encou- 
ragement, and kindly afliHed me in directing the undertaking. By his 
advice r applied to the other four proprietors of Martin- Meer for a 
Icafe for the term of three lives for their feveral fhares, and opened to 
them my intention of effedlually draining the whole at my own ex- 
pence. In 1781 I obtained the leafes from all the proprietors (one only 
excepted,) and immediately began the work. 

** The plan Mr. Gilbert ftnick out, which I have executed, was to 
have in the main fluice three different pair of flood-gates. The firft 
are to keep the fea out, which are called the Sea-gates. The fecond 
pair arc cre<fled at about half a mile diflance nearer to the Meer, to flop 
the fea there, in cafe any accident fliould happen to the firft : thefc are 
termed the Stop-gates. I'he third pair are built clofe to, and in the 
fame walls with the Sea-gates, but open and fhut in a contrary direc- 
tion to them : thefe are named the Flufhing-gatcs. All thefe three 
flood-gates are kept open, to give a free pafliigc to the waters from the 
Meer, when the tide has fufliciently retired ; and when the tide rifes 
again above the level of the w'aters on the Meer, the fea-gates are lliut. 
In dry feafons, when a fufficient quantity of w'ater does not come down 
from the Meer, to keep the out-fall fluice open acrofs the loofe flying 
fands on the fliore, the tide itfelf is permitted to flow ujj the fluice to 
the ftop-gates, which arc then fliut ; and at high water the fluflung- 
gates arc clofed to keep the fea water in. 

** N. B. All thefe three ft veral gates liavc four paddles at the bot- 
tom, three feet in length, and two feet in depth, which are drawn up 

T t by 
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by fcrews, to flulh away any obftacle that may chance to impede their 
working. 

“ At low water the paddles of the flufliing-gates are drawn up, and 
the retained fca- water ruflies out with fo much violence, that the fluicc 
to low water is in a very fliort time clcanfcd from every ohAru<^lion,. 
fand, mud, &c. that may have been brought up by the tide. 

“ Thus, by the great Ikili and fuperior ingenuity of one man (Mr. 
Gilbert,) the great obftacle to the perfedl drainage of Martin-Meer is 
done away, which had baffled the many vain efforts of the proprietors 
for almoft a century. 

** By an accurate examination of the out-fall, Mr. Gilbert found it 
would admit of the fill or threfliold of the new gates being laid five 
inches lower than it formerly had been ; and he recommended the fca- 
gates to be advanced about two hundred yards nearer to the out-fiill 
upon the open marfh. To prevent the fea flowing into the fluice be- 
hind thefe gates, large and llrong banks arc throw n up on each fide, 
which are continued to the flop-gates ; and at the fame time they an- 
fwer another cflential purpofe, viz. by containing a larger quantity of 
fca- water to flufh with. 

“ The new fea-gates arc eighteen feet wide, and nineteen fc-et and a half 
high, and the fill five feet lower than the former : this makes the paf- 
fage in rainy fcafons, when the water w ould have run four feet upon the 
old fill, to hear the proportion of one hundred and fixty-tw o feet in the 
prefent gates, to fifty-fix in the old ones. 


“ When 
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“ When we had funk to the proper depth of the foundations of the 
new' gates, w-e found a quickfand, and built upon it. The walls are 
twelve bricks in thicknefs at the bottom, and there is no fcttlement, nor 
have they funk in tlie leaft. — N. B. Large flat flones were laid under 
the brick and ftone work, and were the only precaution ufed. 

“ Whilft the gates were building, I employed all the hands I could 
procure in deepening and widening the fluice upon a dead level with 
the All up to the Meer, fix yards wide at the bottom, allowing a foot 
and a half flope to every foot in elevation. In fomc places the cutting 
was near twenty feet deep ; and at the depth of fixteen feet in fand, 
I found an entire trunk of a tree, which fquared a foot. 

In April 1783 the level was carried up completely to the Meer, 
which then (owing to the waters having been dammed up,) was flooded 
higher than it had been for levcral years. As foon as the dam-head 
was cut, the fuperior efficacy of the new works appeared, and this un- 
rrommon flood ran off in five days, which would have required as many 
weeks to have been difeharged through the old flood-gates. 

After the waters had run off, the fluice was deepened nearly to the 
fame level through the loweft parts of the Meer. The fluice is nearly 
five miles in, length from the fea-gates. 

“ The ditches were next attended to ; and fince the drainage, above a 
Ixmdrcd miles in length have been pcrfe<fl:cd ; but as fmall open drains were 
neceflTary to carry off the rain-water into the ditches, I procured a drain- 
ing or guttering plough, on Mr. Cuthbert Clark’s conffrutffion, which 
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was drawn by tight, fometitnes ten able liorles, and which I can with 
certainty recommend as a moft iifeful implement in all fenny countries. 

** I am greatly indebted to the inventor ; for with this, in one day, 
I cut drains nearly eight miles in length, thirteen inches . in depth, 
twenty inches wide at the top, and five at the bottom, more perfect 
than could have been done in that land by the hand, and which would 
Jiave coft, if done by hand, feven pounds five Hiillings and tcn'pence. 

** The fummer in 1783 was employed wholly as above, inlaying 
the land dry. In the year 1784 fomc few acres were ploughed, and 
yielded a tolerable crop of fpring corn ; fome yielded a very inferior 
kind of hay ; the reft was paftured. Early the laft year I prepared for 
oats and barley, and ploughed nearly two hundred large acres. 

** The effects of the drainage appear from the crops ; for I have fold 
barley for eleven pounds feventcen Ihillings and fix-pence tlie large 
acre, the produce of the land which before let at no more than four 
Ihillings the acre ; and oats at ten pounds feventcen fliillings and fix- 
pence per acre, off land, which would bring no price before ; the pur- 
chafer to cut, carry off, &c. all at his own expcncc. 

“ From tl»e lands which before afforded a very poor pafturc in the 
drieft fummers, 1 laft year fed feveral head of Scotch cattle, which did 
better than any that were fattened upon the bell grazing lands in our 
neighbourhood. The heft meadow lands in the moft favourable fca- 
fons did not let for more than about nine fliillings per acre. 
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“ Laft year I mowed many acres, worth three pounds, and let off 
fcveral of inferior grafs, at tw^o pounds per acre, referving the aftcr- 
grafs for my own cattle.” 

A fubfcquent account, communicated by Mr. Ecclcfton in 1789, 
begins with informing the Society of various Ioffes fuftained in confe- 
qucncc of the failure of the banks of the river Douglas, and of the 
Leeds and Liverpool canal, which inundated the drained lands of the 
Meer, and caufed much damage. In the mean time, the works eredlcd 
for the drainage itfclf had fully anfwered cxpcdlation, and had not 
failed in a fingle inflance. From thefe accidents, however, Mr. Ec- 
cleftt)n was induced to adopt the grazing rather than the tillage line. 
He found grafs-l'ecds and rape mixed, a very ufeful crop in keeping his 
lambs ; and flax fucceeded well, being fit to pull earlier than any dan- 
jicr can raife from the autumnal floods. Good roads over fome of the 
Ibfiefl: parts of the Meer, for feveral miles, have been made by means 
of faggots covered a conlidcrablc rhlcf.ncis with fand. Of all flock, 
horfes have been found to anfwer befl on the natural coarfe grafs and 
weeds on the foftefl lands ; on which account he has greatly increafed 
his breed of thofe ;mimals, of the coach kind. Lambs while on the ewe. 
improve greatly on the Meer, but the cs thcrafelves get out of con- 
dition, and old Ihecp arc very fubjedt to the rot. Black cattle have not 
fucccedcd well, great numbers of calves having been taken off by a dif- 
cafe here called the /n'on. 


1 . Y D I A T E. 

'J'HIS is a townfliipin thcparlfli of H.dfall. It is chiefly remarkaldc 
for a ruined edifice, formerly a chapel of tafe to Hal fill church. It is 
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a fniall, but niofl. beautiful building, having a tower ftecplc, with pin- 
nacles and battlements, venerably .overgrown with ivy. Over the door 
arc the letters L. I. for Lawrence Ireland, probably the founder, of the 
family of Irelands of Lydiate-hali. The prefent owner is Henry 
.Blundell, Efq. of Incc. 


S E P H T O N PARISH. 

SEPHTON parifli contains the towmfliips of Sephton^ Netberton^ 
and hunt. Lice Blundell and Little Crojby^ Thornton and Great Crojhy, 
Lithcrlandy jlyntreee^ Orrell, and Ford. The farms in this neighbour- 
hood are for the moft part fmall, few riling to jf. too per annum. The 
country is moftly divided into very fmall tenements or Icafeholds granted 
for three lives. As a proof of their fmalincfs, the late Henry Blun- 
dell, Efq. of Ince, had in Formby, Aynfdale, and Birkdale, 330 fuch 
tenements, confifting of about 1300 Lancafliire acres. This mode of 
letting is difadvantageous to the landlord, whofc rents and fines amount 
to a fmall proportion of the real value, but feems to have had a good 
cfFedl on the country, by filling it with inhabitants and comfortable 
buildings, and caufing fevcral branches of manufadture to be fet up. 
For thefe leafehold tenants confidcr tbemfelves as better than the com- 
mon fmall farmers, and arc above going to fcrvice or day labour ; in 
confequence of which the men betake themfelves to feme trade or bufi- 
nefs, and the women to lj)inning cotton, which caufes their living and 
drelling better, and the confequent greater confumption of articles of 
provifion and cloathing. Few landlords, however, now chufe to renew 
flic old way of leafing. 

I'he 
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The fea-fliorc all along this coaft is remarkable for its flatnefs and 
number of large fand banks, highly dangerous to fliipping in ftronp; 
wcftcrly winds, which are very prevalent here. The fca is fuppofcd 
to abound with fifti, but few are taken, and thofe only with hook and 
line, the fifliermen cither not poflcfling boats to go out to fca, or m)t 
chufing to truft themfelves on fuch a boifterous coall. The kinds taken 
arc chiefly cod, ray or Ikaite, and flounders. The Ihore is protcilcd 
by a barrier of fand hills, held together by the Jlar or fea-reed, the roots 
of which penetrate deep into the fands, and offer a fixed point round 
which they may colledV. This ftar is ufcful for making mats, befoms, 
thatch, &c. but the law is very fl;ridl W'ith regard to cutting it, fince 
when it is deftroyed, the hills arc prefently blown away, and the lands 
behind overwhelmed by a moving fand. Thcfc hills are in fome places 
half a mile broad, with feveral large openings or flats of land between 
them ; and when in the midff of them, no defarts of Arabia can appear 
more dreary. There is little or no timber growing on the coaft ; and a 
pcrlbn, from obferving that all the trees to a great diftance up the 
country arc, as it w’cre, Ihom on the weft fide, and bent the oppofite 
way, w'ould be apt to conclude that none would grow ; yet it is certain 
that the country was once very woody, for in the mofs lands, large 
quantities of oaks arc often found within a foot or two of the furfacc, 
lying with their heads all one way, as if blown over by a violent weft 
wind, or overthrown by a fudden irruption of the fca. A gentleman 
in this parifli got up near fifty loads out of one field, the wood moftly 
ordinary, and fit only for fuel. Sometimes trees of value arc met with. 
The wood is ufually dark-coloured ami of little durability, though often 
ufed for pofts and fencing. Many of the mofs lands are fo full of it 
that they arc with difficulty ploughed. Along the fea-fliorc, and near 
the Grange land-mark, arc die ftumps of I’evcral large trees, which, by 
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being in a line and at equal diftanccs, were undoubtedly planted: whence 
it would fecm as if formerly either the climate was not fo rough, or the 
fca did not advance fo far, lince there would now be no poffibility of 
railing trees in the fame fituation. It appears, however, as if the fea 
had formerly overrun a good deal of this country, from the llrata of 
fea-flutch, mofs, fand, and iliells found, in various parts ; and the fea 
now again feems retiring. 

TThe village of Sephton is placed on a range of fine meadows that 
reach almoft to the fca, and in great mcafurc fupply Liverpool with its 
hay. It is watered by tKe Ally a fmall trout ftream which empties into 
the fea near Formby, but for want of fullicient fall to tarry oft its wa- 
ters, its banks remain inundated the w hole feafoii after the firll winter 
floods. Sephton is a rcd:oiy. The church is a large and lundfomc edifice, 
confining of a body anil two aifles, battlcmented and crenellated. The 
Ilccple is an elegant fpirc. The prefent church was built in the time of 
Henry VIII., as is laid, by Anthony Molyneux, its redlor, a celebrated 
preacher, and diftinguillicd for a^Sls of piety. The dianccl is divided by 
a Icrcen from the body, and contains lixteen Halls of clcgimt fculpture. 
1 he family of Molyneux had their ancient feat in this town, where 
tlicir Norman ancellor, William de Moulins, fettled on the grant made 
him by Roger de Poidlicrs. In the chancel of the church has been for 
many ages the burving-place of this race, of many of wliom monu- 
mental memorials arc ftill preferved. One of thefe records Sir Richard 
Molyneux, who dillinguilhed himftlf in the battle of Agincourt, and 
was knighted by Henry V.; another. Sir William, who was in three 
adlions againft the Scots in Henry VIII. ’s time, and in that of Floddon, 
with his own hand took tluee banners, for which fcrvice he was thanked 

by 
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by ft Icttor under Henry's own feaL The Lancalhirc archers greatly 
contributed *to this ri^lory. 

A chapel on the north fide of the chancel contains fcvcral modern 
monuments of the Molyneux family. There is in the church another 
chapel, belonging to the ancient family of Blundells, of Ince-Blundell. 

Litberland in the parilh of Sephton is a manor belonging to the Mo. 
lyneux family, which had an old hall, now demolilhed, but the extent 
of which may yet be traced by the ruins. I'hc family fc..t is now re- 
moved to Croxteth. 


WALTON PARISH. 

THIS is a large pariih, adjoining on the north to Liverpool, which 
town it formerly included. The living is a very valuable re^ory, con- 
taining, belides the pariih church, hve chapels of eale. The church, 
feated upon a fine eminence, is a fea-mark, and its fituatipn afi^rds a 
very extenfive profpetEk in all diret^ions. The pariih of Walton in- 
cludes the townlhip of Toxteth-park, Derby, Croxteth-park, Kirkby, 
Simon’s- wood, Walton, Bootle, Everfon, Kirkdalc, Fazakerly, Form- 
by, Anfdell, Ravers-mcals, and Linacrc. There was an ancient ia- 
mily of the Waltons of Walton. The lall ot tlie name, who owned 
all the lands in Walton, left three daughters, co-heirell'cs. By one 
of them, a third part palTcd to the family ot Fa/akerly, in which 
it continued till fold to the late James carl oi Derby. Another part 
went to the Chorleys, of Chorley, but being forfeited in the rebellion 
of 1715, it was purchafed by Mr, Crompton and others. The other 
third went to the family of Hoghton, of Hoghton-tow cr by the def- 
cendants of which, moll of the cllatc was fold to Mr. .-Atherton. 

U u Booth 
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Bootle lies near the lea, on a very Tandy foil, and contains Tome good 
houfes. A very copious fpring of foft, pure water rifcs near it, which 
turns a mill about half a mile below^ and foon after falls into the fea 
at Bootle-bay. 

Unacre, a pretty rural village, is a member of the manor of Bootle^ 
and lies adjacent to the fea. 

Ktrhdale, in the &me manor, to the fouth of Bootle, is a pleafant 
village, agreeably featcd cHi the decUvity of a hill* It was part of the 
ellatc of the family of More, or de la More, who eftablilhed them- 
felves here about the year 1280, and built More-hall near Liverpool. 
They alfo built Bank-hall, iituatc in Kirkdale, near the fea, which was 
a curious fpecimen of ancient architecture, with many relics of family 
antiquities, but all demoliilicd twenty or thirty years lince.. 

Weji Derby and Dverton belong to the earl of Derby, under whom, 
they arc held by copyholders paying fixed rents and fines. The latter 
place is now joined to Liverpool by new buildings. 

Croxteth'hall, the feat of the earl of Sefton, was rebuilt by William 
lord Mulyneux, grandfather to the prefent earl. 


CHILD WALL PARISH. 

THIS lies fouth-eall of Liverpool. It is very extenfive, and in- 
cludes Hale, Speke, Garlton, Wavcrtrcc, Allerton, and Great and Lit- 
tle Woolton. Its living is a vicarage, containing two chapelrics- 
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In the manor of Speke is a hall, where are fevcral remains of antiquity, 
particularly a curious piece of wainicot, brought by Sir Edward Norris 
from the library of the king of Scotland, after the battle of Floddcn- 
iield. 

In Garjlon is an ancient houfe, called Atghhurgh-hall^ formerly a Ifeat 
belonging to the Tarleton family. 

JVoolton-hall is a noble manfion, purchalcd from thq Molyneux fa- 
mily by Nicholas Aihton, Efq. who has made large additions to it. 
It is placed on an eminence, and commands a fine and extenfive prof- 
ped. 

All the villages in the vicinity of Liverpool are filled with the coun- 
try feats and places of retirement of the merchants and other inhabi- 
tants of Liverpool, which give an air of cliecrfulncfs and culture to a 
rra^ of county, not of itfclf much favoured by foil or climate. 


LIVERPOOL. 

THE great fea-port of Livapool, the other eye of Lancalliirc, bears 
fo important a relation to the fyftem of commerce which we have 
traced from Mancheftcr through the furrounding country, and is, be- 
fides, fo dijfiinguilhed an obje<ft in the maritime hifiory of this king- 
dom, that we Ihould do injufiice to our plan not to bellow on it a large 
Hiare of attention. Our labours are abridged by the elegant and valua- 
ble Efifay towards its Hillory, publiflied by Dr. Enfield, partly from 
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papers Ifeft by Mr. George Pcny, and' partly from original materials. 
As fat as this work comes down (which is to the year 1772) wc fhaU 
not fcniple to make ufe of its authorities, which are drawn from the 
beft fources. For later periods wc (hall truft to the rcfults of our. own 
inquiries. 

The river Merfcy, having held neariy a w'eftem courfh till within a 
few miles of its termination, makes a fudden bend to the north, and at 
length enters the fea by a channel’ forming almofr a continued line with 
the coall of Lancafhir^. On the eallern fide of this channel, about 
three miles within the mouth of the river, at a place where the channel 
is moll contracted, Liverpool is lituated. It is proper here to obierve^ 
that it appears from Leland^ that m his time, die whole broad cltuaiy 
of the Merfey turning from Runcorn to the fea, was commonly called 
Lyrpook, (as, indeed, the termination pool properly denotes a detached 
or enclofed piece of water;) whence it would feem, that the town was 
originally named from its fituation, as being, probably, the moll re« 
markable collection of buildings belonging to this pool or haven. 

The quantity’ of water ninnihg down the Merfcy being fmall in pro- 
portion to its breadth, its fitnefs for a haven dtpends folely upon the 
tides. At Liverpool, the water, at fpring tides, rifes to the height of 
about thirty feet, and in neap tides of about fifteen feet. This great 
body of water, rulhing up the bed of the river, caufes, at the narrow 
parts of the channel, a head fimilar to that of the hygre in the rivers of 
the Briftol channel'. The breadth of the channel of the Merfey oppo- 
fitc Liverpool, at its moll contracted part, is i aoo yards at high wateiV 
but it foon. widens both above and below. 
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The firil exiilence of a town in this fpot is traced by Cambdcn to 
the time of William the Conqueror, when Roger of Poit^iers, lord of 
the Honour of Lancailer, built a caRle here. Charters were granted 
to the town in 11*9 by Heniy I., ia .iaoj by John, and in 1227 by 
Henry HI.. In the laft of thefe it was conftituted a perpetual corpora* 
tion and free bosoughy with, a merchant guild and other liberties. About 
the year 1 360, in the reign of Edward III. the callle of Liverpool was 
the property of Sir Thomas Latham,, of Latham, who prefented it, with 
feveral other houfes and certain portions of land in Liverpool, to Sir John 
Stanleys who had married Ifabel his only daughter and the heirels of 
Latham. Sir John, upon this, during his government of Ireland, built 
here a fpacious houfc, and obtained leave of Henry IV. to embattle 
it. He called the whole llru< 5 ture the tower, by w'hich name it was 
hnown as long as it continued Handing, 

From this ume nothing occurs relpeding the hiHory- of Liverpool, 
except the confirmation of its charters and enlargement of its privileges 
by feveral fuccefTive kings, till the time of Leland’s tour through the 
kingdom at the beginning. of the fixteenth century. His defeription of 
it (diveHed of ancient language) is as follows : ** Lyrpole, alias Ly ver* 
poole, is a paved town, having only a chapel ; its parilh church being 
Walton, four miles difiant, near the fea. The king has a caftelet, and 
the earl of Derby a ilone>houfe in it. Irilh merchants refort thither as 
to a good haven, and much Irilh yam bought by MancheHer men, and 
other merchandize, is fold there. The cufioms paid at Liverpool are 
fmall, which cauHs the refoit of merchants.” Either, however, the 
town underwent a fubfequent decline, or the trade was carried on little 
to the advantage of the inhabitants ;. for it appears, that. in is^S 
were in Liverpool only 1 38 houfcholders and cottagers, and all the Ihip- 
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ping of the place confifted of ten barks (the largeft of forty tons bur- 
then) and two boats, the whole making 223 tons, and navigated by 
feventy-five men : and at Wallafey, a creek oppollte, were three barks 
and boats, making thirty-lix tons, and navigated by fourteen men. 
That it hud undergone a decay may probably, though not certainly, be 
inferred from the language of a petition font up by the inhabitants to 
queen Elizabeth, in 1^71, praying to be relieved from a fubfidy, in 
which it is ilyled her Majefty’s poor decayed town of Liverpool. 

From this period to that of the civil wars, the increafe of its popu- 
lation and trade could not be very confiderablc, fince we find no men- 
tion of the place worthy of being recorded ; yet it mufi: have ntccived 
fome augmentation, as it was able to undergo a briik fiege of a month’s 
continuance from prince Rupert in 1644. I* was ftrongly garrifoned 
by the Parliament, and fortified with a mud wall and ditch, defended 
by batteries on the l;uid fide ; and befides its cafile, which was fur- 
nilhed w ith many cannon, and commanded the river and country 
round, a fort of eight guns was eredted on the river’s fide. It was at 
length taken, through negligence or treachery, and fome execution was 
done by the Prince’s troops on entering it. Not long after, however, 
it was rc-poffefled by the Parliament’s forces, and colonel Birch was 
appointed governor. The importance of tlie town probably depended 
chiefly on its being a ready tranfit to Irdand. At this, and at former 
periods, the family of More at Bank-hall appear to have been leading 
perfons at LiverpooL 

It was not till the end of the century, that Liverpool became confide- 
rable enough to be emancipated from its parochial dependence on AVal- 
ton, and to be made a diftiiidl parilh. In the year 1699 the adfc for this 
I purpofe 
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purpofcpaiTed, by which alfo, the corporation was empowered to build 
a new church, in addition to the former parochial chapel, and it was 
provided, that two redlors fhould be appointed, one for each, who 
fhould jointly pofTefs all re^orial rights within the town of Liverpool. 
The patronage of the redlory was veiled in the mayor, aldermen, and 
common council for the time being. The old parochial chapel was the 
church of St. Nicholas ; the new one, that of St. Peter. The regif- 
ters of marriages, chrillenings, and burials, to the commencement of 
the prefent century, give the following numbers : 


Year, 

Marr. 

Chrift. 

Bur. 

Year. 

Miirr. 

Chrift. 

Biir. 

1624 

4 

35 

21 

1680 

3 

108 

5 * 

1662 

s 

30 

30 

1690 

10 

120 

* 5 * 

1670 

s 

67 

48 

1700 

34 

* 3 * 

*25 


Th^fmall proportion of marriages in the earlier periods, and their 
fudden increafe in the lall, muH be attributed to the difference in the 
parochial jurifdi^ion of the town. From thefc lifts it would appear, 
that even in the firft year of this century, Liverpool did not poftefs a po- 
pulation of more than about 4240 perfons.* 

In 1710, the increafe of trade had fuggefted the neceftity of a doefc, 
and an a<ft paffed for the purpofe of empowering the town to conftrudl 
one. Before this time, the ihips mull have lain in the open charmel 
oppofttc the town, as there is no natural creek or inlet from it. About 
this period, the number of the Ihips belonging to the port was eighty- 


* It is dated in the Hiftovy of Liverpool at 5714 I hut by following the rule of multi- 
plication there laid dowiii and making the proportional allowance for nou-regiftcred births^ 
the rcfult is no more than we have given. 
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four, averaging fonicwhat li fs than feventytons burthen each, andna* 
vigated by eleven men at a medium. The .port was, however, fre- 
quented by above tlircc times that number of Ibips belonging to other 
places. As tlK Irilb trade was the original branch of the Liverpool 
commerce, fo it continued to be the principal one; and the decline of 
the port of Chefter, w'ith fb.c increxfed traffic between the two king- 
doms, gave great vigour to this intercourle. Many natives of Ireland 
fucceffively fettled in Liverpool for the purpofe of carrying on their 
commercial plan.s, and laid chc foundation of feme of the principal 
mercantile houfes in it. They likewi.fe contributed much to form the 
local charader and manners of the town, w^ich have confiderably 
differed from thofe of the inland towns of Lancafliirc, as well as of 
other fea-ports. The relative fituation of the Iflc of Man with refped 
to Liverpool, caufed the greateft part of its trade alfo to center in this 
port. The importation of iron, timber, hemp, flax, and naval flores, 
from the northern countries of Europe, mull have been an early branch 
of buflnefs at a thriving port, conneded with a country rapidly in- 
creafing in buildings and manufadures. And as opulence and elegance 
of living, gained ground, the fupply of wine, fruits, and other articles 
from the fouth of Europe, would naturally be fought for by a dired im- 
portation from thofe parts, inflead of the circuitous medium of London 
or BriHoL 

We havejQot been able to obtain any documents concerning the com- 
mencement of the Well India trade in Liverpool ; but as a fmall veflcl 
is faid to have failed for Africa in the year 1 709, it may be prefumed 
that fome portion of the dired traffic to the Well Indies exilled as early 
as that period. 
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The fupply of Liverpool with water was now thought a matter of 
importance j and an ad pafTed in the fame year with the dock ad, for 
enabling the corporation to make a grant to Sir Oleave Moore, Bart, 
for liberty to bring frcfh water into the town. This ufeful fcheme, how* 
ever, for want of money, or fome other circumftanccs, was never put 
in execution. 

It was in 1 709 that the fpirit of charity, a general attendant upon 
commercial profperity, began to make its appearance at Liverpool in the 
inftitution of the Blue-coat Hofpital, firft called the Charity-fchool. 
A fmall building, now part of the free-fehool, was ereded by benefac* 
tions, and forty boys and ten girls were provided with cloaths and in- 
Ilrudion by an annual fubfeription of about j^.30, and out of the 
facrament money. In 1714, Bryan Blundell, Efq.'a liberal contributor 
to this charity, became its chief manager. He fet on foot a fubfeription 
for a ‘building in which the children might live together under proper 
difeipline and provided with all necelTarics, generoully fetting the 
example by a large benefadion of his own ; the building was begun in 
1716, and completed in 1736, at the expence of upwards of j^.2000. It 
then received iixty children, who were taught to work in the fchool, 
and employed in fpiiming cotton. 

To proceed with the gradual increafe of the town, we Hiall remark, 
that in 1715 an ad was obtained for the building of a third church, 
upon the fite of the old caille. It was not, however, completely finiihed 
and confecrated till 1734* This is St. George’s church, a large and 
handfome building, fitted up with peculiar elegance on the infide. It 
is the corporation*chapc], at which the mayor, aldennen, and common- 
council ufually attend. 

X X 
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The number of inhabitants in 1720 is computed at 10,446, confide- 
rably above double that in the firft year of the century. In the fame 
year, an adl pafled for making navigable the rivers Merfey and Irwell 
as far as Manchefter ; the firll of thofe fehemes for internal navigation 
in Lancalhirc, '^hich have fince multiplied to fuch a degree, to the be- 
nefit of the whole countjy, and elpccially of Liverpool, the great centre 
of its export and import trade. 

The fame year, 1 720, likewife gave rife to a ftill more important 
defign of water-communication, which was that by means of the river 
Weaver, with Northwich and Winsford-bridge. The great utility de- 
rived to the trade of Liverpool from the inexhauftiblc quantity of fait 
brought down from thefe places, has already been noticed, and fome 
particulars of this branch of commerce will hereafter be given under 
the head of Northwich. But although the ad); pafied this year, it was 
not till a confiderable time afterw'ards that its purpofes were fully 
brought into efifedt. 

About the fame time, attention was paid to the improvement of its 
communications by land, and the roads to Prefcott and other parts were 
enlarged and repaired by the aid of turnpikes. 

In the year 17JO the number of people exceeded 12,000. This is 
the firft year in which we find an account of ftiips failing to Africa, the 
fingle floop in 1703 excepted. Concerning the flave trade, for which 
Liverpool has fince become fo peculiarly diftinguifticd, it is difficult to 
fpeak with the coolnefs of difeuffipn that belongs to commercial topics in 
general. On the one hand, it has been warmly arraigned by the friends of 
juftice and humanity, and, indeed, by the common feelings of the unin- 
tcrefted part of mankind ; on the other hand, it has been as warmly de- 
fended 
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fended by thofe who are ardent in the purfuit of every extenfion of indi- 
vidual and national wealth. To coniider only its commercial effet^s upon 
this place, we may fay, that it has coincided with that Ipirit of bold ad< 
venture which has charadterifed the trade of Liverpool, and rapidly carried 
it to its prefent ilate of prolperity ; has occafioned vail employment for 
ihipping and failors, and greatly augmented the demand for the manu- 
fadlures of the countiy. Some, however, are of opinion that it has 
pulhed this advoiturous Ipirit beyond all due bounds ; has introduced 
pernicious maxims and culloms of tranfadling bufinefs ; has diverted to 
itfelf the capital and attention which might have been better employed 
on other objetSls, and has occalioned a great waAe of lives among the 
Teamen. Meantime, its being Hill an object in which the town regards 
its interells as deeply involved, feems a fuflicient proof that its benefits, 
in a commercial view, have at this port apparendy exceeded its mifehiefs. 

An adt had palTed in 1717 for enlarging the time granted by the firH; 
dock adl, which contained powers for making an additional dock and 
building a pier in the open harbour, and for enlightening the faid dock; 
and in 1738 another adt palled for enlarging the time of the lall ad;; 
whence it may be concluded, that its purpofes as to the making of the 
fccond dock were not yet completed. It was probably for the 
want of thefe conveniences, that the tonnage of llrips entering inwards 
was no greater in the year 1737 than it had been in 1716; but after 
this period, the increafe became rapid. The augmentation of inhabi- 
tants was proportional ; for in 1 740, they were by computation more 
than 18,000. 

About the year 1745, a fubfeription was opened at Liverpool for the 
ellablilhment of one of thofe excellent charities, an infirmary. I'he 
work was begun the fame year ; but ow ing to the national diHurbances 
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at that period, its completion was retarded, fo that the houfe did not 
opos for the reception of patients till 1749. This, however, was ear- 
lier than the date of the greater part of thofe inftitutions of the like 
kind, with which fo raany of our provincial towns are now honoured. 

At the fame period (that of the hdl rebellion) the town of Liverpool 
difpkyed its confequence, and its attachment to the prefent royal hunily, 
in a very fpirited manner. A regiment of foot, called the Liveipod. 
Blues, was railed in the town, conlifting of eight companies of feventy 
men each, with proper officers, &c. They continued in pay about 
fifteen weeks, during eight of which they were under marching orders, 
and were at the taking of Carlille, where they were reviewed by the 
duke of Cumberland. The whole expence of this armament amounted 
to j^.4859, of which the corporation contributed jTjzooOt and the town 
raifed the reft. Befides this regiment, five companies of volunteers, 
confining of fixty men each, exclufive of officers, were railed in the 
town, and inllrudted in the militaiy exercifet one of which kept 
guard nightly while the dillurbances of the kingdom lalled. Though 
Liverpool was then only in its early youth, few towns in. England were 
probably capable of a fimilar exertion. 

In 1749 an a <51 pafiedfor building another church in Liverpool, ahd 
for lighting and cleanling the fixeets. The church was St Thomas's,, 
confecrated the next year, and dillinguilhed by the fimple beauty of a. 
lofty and elegant fpiie. 

An inftitution of peculiar ufe, the delign of which was formed in 
1747, was carried into execution in 175,2. This was an hofpital foe 
decayed feamen, their widows and children, fuppoxted by a monthly 
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contribution of fixpence, which every fcaman from this port is obliged 
to pay out of his wages. The building forms the wings of the infir- 
mary ; it coft J[.isoo The bufinefs of the inftitution is condudled by 
a committee chofen annually. 

An adl for the more fpeedy recovery of fmall debts in the town and 
its liberties, fimilar to what has been found neceflaiy in all populous 
and trading towns, pafled in 1753* 

The internal water-commtmications of Liverpool were increafed by 
the Sankey canal, the adt for which palled in 1755, and which for 
many years after continued to improve in the facility and extent of its 
navigation. It afforded from the firft a new fupply of coals to Liver- 
pool, and by the works iince eftablifhed upon it, has in various ways- 
added to the bufinefs of this port. 

By the year 1760, the popifiation of Liverpool had reached, by 
computation, 2^5 ,7 8 7 fouls, and the tonnage of the fhipping belonging 
to its port was above four times that of the year 1 709. It was provided 
with a convenient cuftom-houfe, a large and handfome exchange, a 
neat playhoufe, auid all the other ufeful and ornamental firudures be- 
longing to a wealthy commercial town. In 1762, fuch was the pre- 
fent Hate and future profpedls of the town, that an adt was obtained for 
building two new churches at once, and alfo for making an additional- 
dock and pier, and eredling lighthoufes in or near the port. The taffe 
for Ihow and expence, however, caufed more than all the money def- 
tined for the two churches to be confirmed in building one, which was 
St. Paul’s, confecrated in 1769. This is a magnificent ilrudure, upon- 
a plan ia fome meafiire imitative of that of the firff religious edifice in 
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England, which bears the fame name. Like that, it has a grand por- 
tico at the weft end, two inferior projcdlions in the north and fouth 
fronts, and a dome. This laft, though favourable to its architciftural 
effcift, has been found greatly to injure its utility as a place for fpeaking 
in. It is to be obferved, that the creation of places of worfliip for the 
various claftes of feparatifts had been keeping pace during thefe periods, 
ki number and elegance, with that of the churches of the eftabliftiment. 

The new dock, more fpacious than cither of the former, was a vaft 
addition to the accommodation of the port, and its piers and quays 
greatly improved its beauty and grandeur. It was not finilhed till 
about 1771. 

The duke of Bridgewater’s canals had by this time begun to operate in 
adding to the bulinefs of Liverpool. The Grand Trunk communica- 
tion between the Trent and the Merfcy, fo important to the trade 
of botli rivers, was canying on with vigour. The vaft defign of 
a communication between Liverpool and Leeds, crofting one large 
county, and penetrating into another, was begun to be executed in 1770, 
and it was not 'long before that part of it which extends from Liver- 
pool to Wigan was completed, affording I’uch plentiful fupplies of coal 
as greatly to add to the exportation of that commodity from this port. 

The increaling number of poor in Liverpool had caufed fcveral fuc- 
ccftTive changes in the management of them. At length it was deter- 
mined to cre(ft a large and commodious poor-houfe in an airy fttuation 
adjoining to this town, and money for this purpofc was borrowed under 
the corporation fcal. The building was begun in March 1770, and 
ftniftied for the reception of the poor in Auguft 1771, at an expence of 
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near^.Sooo. It was calculated to contain 600 inhabitants, and few in- 
ilitutions of the kind have been better managed. 

A new and fpacious theatre, by royal patent, built by fubfcription at 
the expence ofjC.6ooo, was opened in June 1772. It is probably the 
largcft in England out of London, and is elegantly finiihed both on the 
outfidc and within. Its palTages and communications are particularly 
well managed, and were much fuperior to thofe of the London theatres 
at the time of its eredlion. The inhabitants of Liverpool have at all 
times been liberal encouragers of dramatic entertainments. 

In the beginning of the year 1773 a plan was executed which ought 
never to be long negledted in a large town — that of an adlual enumera- 
ration of its inhabitants. The refult was as follows : 

Inhabited houfes, ... 5928 

Untenanted do. . - . 412 

Families, - - - . 800a 

Inhabitants, - - - - 34,407 

Perfons to a houic, ; to a family, 4|. 

In this llatement, the poor-houfe, infirmary, and other buildings, where 
large numbers live together, were included. With refpedl to the fea- 
faring men employed in the Liverpool fliips, they were found to be 
about 6000. Of thefe, about two-thirds were reckoned to be ufually 
abfent from Liverpool, and therefore not to be accounted among the 
ftated inhabitants. The annual' deaths in Liverpool were efiimated 
upon an average of three years, at 1 240, or one in 271^. of the inhabi- 
tants ; the annual births on the fame average were computed at 1 290. 
It is imagined'by many, that this enumeration was confidcrably fliort 
of the real number ; the poor, it is faid, frequently giving in a defetflive 
lift, through fear of a tax. This may in fome inftanccs hive been the 
3 Cilfc ; . 
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liftfe ; but» on the other hand, ive fhould be on our guard againft that 
fpirit of exaggeration, which, in every town, difpofes its inhabitants 
to aggrandize all its claims to fuperiority. The proportion of people 
to families and hou&s as ftated, agrees veiy well with the beft authori- 
ties in other places. We lhall further remark, that enumerations of 
this kind Ihould not be left, as this was, to the exertions of indivi- 
duals, but Ihould be undertaken by authority, whence all fufpicion of 
inaccuracy might be obviated. 

Having thus carried our hiilorical (ketch of the rife and progrefs of 
Liverpool to a period in which it takes its fair (lation as the fecond 
lea-port, and one of the laigeft and moft important towns, of the king- 
dom, we (hall compofe the reil of the article of papers and documents 
refpedling its fubfequent events and prefent (late, with various detached 
particulars of its commerce and other circumdances belonging to it. 

Government and Police . — By the lated charters granted to Liverpool 
it is ordained, that the body corporate (hould confid of forty-one per- 
fons, compofing the common council ; out of whom (hould be annu- 
ally chofen a mayor, recorder, and two bailiffs. They who have 
borne the office of mayor, are dylcd aldermen. The mayor, recorder, 
fenior aldermen, and preceding mayor, were by the charter of William 
111. direided to adt as magidrates in the town ; but their number, upon 
the great incrcafe of population, proving infufiicient, the charter of 
George 11. further ordained, that the preceding mayor (hould adt as juf- 
tice of the peace for four years after he is out of office ; and that the 
four aldermen, next to the fenior aldermen, whild members of the 
common council, ;(hould be additional judices within the town, and the 
recorder fliould have a power to nominate a deputy. 
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Previoufly to the reign of Charles II. the freemen at large exercifed 
dw right of chufing their own corporate officers ; but fincc that period, 
here, as in many other places, the corporate body affiimed the power 
of filling up all vacancies within themfelves. The free burgefies have 
now, however, reclaimed their right. The mayor and bailiffs are 
chofen annually on Odobcr i8th. The general feffion is held four 
times a. year by two juflices of the peace at leaf!;, and by adjournment 
every Monday. The mayor attends daily at the town>clerk*s office in 
the Exchange to tranfai^ public bufinefs. A court of requefts is held 
alfo at the Exchange every Wednefday. The number of its commif> 
fioners is feventcen, appointed by the common council monthly. 

Liverpool has a bndewell and a borough gaol. The former was 
built in 1776, upon an improved plan. A new gaol is now jufi finifhed, 
a great and coftly ftrudure, containing all the improvements fuggefted 
in Mr. How'ard^s wodcs, and introduced into the modem archite< 5 lure 
of thofe buildings. 

This borough fends two members to Parliament, who are chofen by 
the votes of all the free burgefies not receiving alms. All perfons who 
are bom free, who haveferved an apprenticefhip under freemen, or who 
have obtained their freedom by grant or purchaie from the corporation, 
have the right of voting. Their number is reckoned at 2300. The* 
freemen of Liverpool are alfo freo of Brifiol, and of Waterford and 
Wexford in Ireland. 

Many ufeful regulations have been made for the government of the 
port, including the management of the wet, dry, and graving docks,, 
and the laws refpedling pilots and pilotage. From tlie difficult ap« 
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proach to the harbour, the pilotage is a matter of great importance, 
and no pilot boats in England are reckoned to be better found, and 
more Ikilfully managed, than thofe belonging to Liverpool. Some of 
them are conAantly cruizing in order to meet and condudfc the home- 
ward bound Ihips. 

Charities and other Public Injlitutions. — The Infirmary^ mentioned 
above as opened in i 749, is Htuated on an elevated fpot at the caftem 
entrance of the town. It is a neat brick building ornamented with 
ftonc, conneded by handfome colonnades with two wings, which form 
the faiJors’ hofpital. The principal building is three flories high, and 
conlifts of large wards, with other neceflary apartments. It has been 
gradually increaflng the number of patients accommodated in it, and 
its receipts and difburfements have advanced proportionably. The 
average number of in-patients is now about 130. The number of 
out-patients is comparatively fmall, on account of the inilitution of a 
difpenfary. The expenditure of the year ending March 1 793 amounted 
tOjC.2724, which fum that year (owing to particular circumftances) 
exceeded the receipts by jf .376 ; but it cannot be quellioned that in 
fuch a town adequate exertions will at all times be made for the fupport 
of fo ufeful an cftablilhment. A Lunatic Afylum has lately been 
creded at a confiderable cxpcnce, conneded with this charity. The 
concerns of the infirmary are managed by a prefident, treafurer, deputy- 
treafurers, and auditors, with committees of the fubferibers. The fick 
are attended by three phyficians, and three furgeons. 

The Difpenfary is an inftitution liberal in its plan, and highly bene- 
ficial in its effeds. Its avowed objed is to afford medical relief to the 
poor at their own dwellings ; but medical relief is in many cafes only 
another phrafe for a more cordial or plentiful diet j and hence this charity 
4 has 
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has often been the means of providing a refource for the unfortunate 
ftranger, when deprived of all other afliftance, and without any legal 
claim for fupport. It was inftituted in the year 1778, chiefly by the 
interpofition of fome of the medical gentlemen of Liverpool, on whofc 
recommendation a competent fubfeription was (pcedily obtained. It is 
dirc<ftcd by a prefident, two auditors, and a committee of the fub- 
feribers. The profeflional du^ was originally performed by three phy- 
licians and three furgemis, who receive no compeniation for their trou- 
ble, and an apothecaiy, who refldes on the fpot and receives a falaiy ; 
but the number of phyficians was in the year 1791 increafed to levcn, 
who vifit the patients according to regulations eftabliihed among them- 
felves. In the year 1782 a handfome building was eredled in Church- 
ftrcct for the more convenient diftribution of medicines, the accommo- 
dation of the phyikians and furgeons, and the refldence of the apothe- 
cary. Of the extenfive ufcfulnefs of this charity an idea may be formed 
from the following extra<ft from tlie printed report for the year 1794. 


Patients admitted in 1794, 

- 

13.760 

Remaining on the books from the former 

year, - 

642 

Of thefe were 


14,40a 

Cured, - - - - - 

m m 

12,880 

Relieved, - - - - - 

to » 

366 

Removed to the Infirmary, 

•• to 

30 

Irregular, - - - - - 

■■ to 

65 

Dead, . - . . . 

- 

397 

Remaining on the books, 

* 

664 


The dilburfements of the charity for this year amounted to X’ 777 - 

During the fevere and flekfy months of February and March 1795:, 
upwards of 3000'applications were made to thia charity for relief, and 
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•when it is coniidered that the infirmary, though an excellent and well- 
condudtedefiablifhment, is in its nature principally confined to fuch pati- 
ents as choole tO'rdinquiih domeftic fympathy and afiiftance for a public 
ward, and can only admit within its walls a number much inferior to thofc 
who Hand in need of relief, the abfolute neceflity of a charity of this 
nature in a populous town muft be ftrikingly evident. The conftant 
vifits of the phyficians and furgeons at the dwellings of the fick poor 
are attended with the moft beneficial efFe<fts : order and cleanlincfs are 
introduced — infedtious diforders are oppofed in the firft ftage of their 
progrefs — and a fentiment of mutual good-will is excited between the 
dififerent clafies of focicty, of benevolence on the one hand, and of gra- 
titude on the other, which cannot be too induftrioufly cultivated. 

The Afylum for the Indigent Blind is an eftablifliment of a more pc- 
«culiar nature, and was begun in the year 1 790, under the aufpiccs of a 
liumane and public-fpirited clergyman,* who has alfo diftinguilhed 
himfclf by extending the practice of inoculation in the town and neigh- 
bourhood of Liverpool, and other parts of the county, giving his atten- 
dance and fupplying medicines gratis. — In refleding on the fituation of 
thofe perfons who labour under that heavy calamity, the lofs of fight, it 
mufl; occur to every one that this misfortune is aggravated by a want of 
employment for the mind, and by a confeioufnefs of being ufelcfs to 
ithemfelves, and in many cafes a burthen to others. Frequent experi- 
ence has, however, (hewn, that blind perfons are capable of becoming 
expert in various mechanical employments, and in fome cafes, of ma- 
lting a furprizing proficiency in uifeful accomplilhments. The educa- 
4on of perfons in this fituation requires, however, a different procefs 

* The Rev. Henry Dannet, Minifter of St. John's, 
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from that which was ufually adopted ; and it was therefore fuggefted, 
that if a fchool of induftry were cllablifhcd for the blind, with proper 
inllrudbors, the moil beneficial cffedls might be derived from it. A 
fubfeription for this purpofe was accordingly opened, and two houfes, 
fronting the area before the infirmary, were rented, as a temporary ac- 
commodation for the pupils. The eamellnefs wdth which the benefits 
held forth by this inilitution were grafped at by the unfortunate objedis 
of its kindnefs, is a convincing proof that their inadlivity was not vo- 
luntary, nor their fituation hopelefs. Several pupils were immediately 
admitted of dificrent ages, moft of whom applied themfelves diligently 
to the particular employment to which their talents or their fancy di- 
redted them. The principal occupations which, after a trial of fome 
years, are found moft fuitable for the blind, independent of the ufe of 
various mufical inftruments, are the making of balkcts and hampers of 
various kinds, of white and tarred bears, foot-cloths, lobby-cloths, 
the weaving of fhccting, hagabag, window-falh and curtain line, and 
the manufadhiring of riding-whips, the latter of which they execute 
with particular neatnefs. Befides affording the pupils inftrut^ion gra- 
tis, the afylum allows them a weekly fum proportioned to the nature of 
their work, and the proficiency made by tltem; which, with a fmall 
addition, in fomc infiances, from their friends or parifhes, enables 
them to provide for their own fupport, thereby relieving them in a 
great degree from the painful idea of abfolute dependence on the bounty 
of others j and, which is fcarcely of lefs importance, afibrding them 
an adlive employment for thofc hours which would otherwife be /pent 
in dcfpondcncy and gloom. 

The fubfeription for the fupport of this tbarity in the year 1794, 
amounted to jC* 4®9 fromrefidems in Liverpool, and from refi. 
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dents in other places ; beiides which, a feparate fubfcription has been • 
entered into for the ercdlion of a fuitablc building, where it may be 
pradlicable to vary the occupations of the pupils ; particularly by af- 
fording them an opportunity of employments in the open air, to fome 
of which, as the making of ropes, &c. there is no doubt but they 
would be fully competent. This commendable inflitution was in the 
year 1 793 in danger of being abandoned — ^not from the want of pecu- 
niary afliftance, but of perfonal attention to its regulation i but fome 
refpedtablc inhabitants of the towm, with a generoiity far exceeding the 
moil lavilla contribution of money. Hepped in to its fupport, and by 
devoting to its interefts'a coniiderable portion of their time, have regu- 
lated its finances and eftablifhed its utility on a permanent foundation.^ 

The magiflrates of Liverpool have paid particular attention to the 
recovering of perfons apparently drowned ^ and faving them when in 
4anger — fuch accidents being frequent among the people employed about 
the docks and (hipping. The number brought to the houfe of reception 
during part of 1787 and 1788 was feventy, of whom not fewer than 
fixty-feven wxre faved — a proportion fo far beyond that returned from, 
other places, that it mud be imputed to the alacrity with which the am- 
ple rewards beftowed have prompted the by-ftanders to take perfons out 
of the water the indant they have fallen in. It is to be obferved, that 
the accidents happening in the docks mud ufually have a number of 
witnedes, and that the art of fwimming is very common among the 
people of this town. 

Workhoufe , — ^With the increafe of the town, the niunber of poor, 
has, of courfe, increafed j and additions have been made to the new 

* Oo this occaHen the humane exertions of Mr. Pudfey Dawfon are entitled to parti* 
cular commendation. 
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woikhoufe above-mentioned to enable it to receive the additional num- 
ber. The following lift will fliow the gradation of incrcafe of the^oor 
in the houfc : 


Year ending March a5th. 


178a 

783 

00 

966 

1791 

909 

*783 

920 

oc 

00 

1018 

1792 

1003 

1784 

963 

1789 

1098 

*793 

885 

1785 

985 

1790 

1164 

*794 

**97 

1786 

946 






The tax for this period has been from 2S. to 3J. in the pound ; the 
latter for the four laft years. By great reforms in the management, 
though the number of poor is greater than ever, the rate has been re- 
duced to 2s. 6 J, This is eftimated to produce net about X“. 15,000. 

The money paid by the overfeers to the out, cafual, and lick poor, for 
the year ending 24th of March 1794, was >C*3075 9** The ex- 
pence of cloathing the in and out poor was JT. 1 844 1 5J. 6 i/. and of pro- 
villons in the houfe, ^.6063 i 6 s. 7^. j total, ^.10,984 is. 8</. — In the 
year 1790 the parifli was indebted on fcvcral accounts in the fum of 

1 1 ,709 2s. 1 d.^ but fuch has been the management under the guardians 
of the poor, that at the clofc of the prefent year, viz. on the a4th ult. 
it was expeded there would be a furplus of £.^000, 

The following paper affords fo curious and inftruftive a fpecies of 
inforoiatiyn, that we have copied it entire fpm the printed report. 
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State and Empioyment of People in the Workhouse, 25th KTarcfii 1794. 


Governor, - ... 1 

Matron and Chamberlain, - - 2 

Houfe Scr\'ants, “ - - 3 

Hall and Stair cleaners, . « ^ 

Keeper of Lock and Servants, - 4 

Two Cooks and Six Servants, - 8 

Two Salters and Ten Wafherwomen, 12 
Milk-miftrefs and Porter, - - 2 

Bread Cutter and Dodor’s AfliAant, 2 
Miftrefs and Kneaders of Bread, « i x 
Nurfes and Servants for Infants, - 6 

Nurfes for Lying-in Women, for 
fick, infirm, venereal, fever, and 
lunatic Wards, - - - E4 

Brewer, Warehoufeman, and Aflif- 
taut, - - - - - 4 

Two Carters, Two Swineherds, - 4 

One Coalman, Ten Labourers, • 11 

Bell-ringer, Clerk, and MelTengers, 5 
Gardener and AfliAant, Ten Pum- 


pers, - - - - - 12 

Keeper of Lock’s Family, ... 6 

SchoolmaAcrs and MiArcAes, - 4 

Book-keepers, - - « - 2 

Barber and Fainter, . - - 2 

Bricklayers, PlaiAcrcrs, and Block- 
maker, ----- 5 

flax-dreiTcr, Leather-cutler, and 
Glazier, • - - - 3 

Shoe-makers, « « - « 9 

Boys, ditto, ^ . 9 

Weavers, 3 


Boys,. Weavers, - - 4 

Ropers and Knotters, . - 9. 

CoAin-xnakers, Joiners, and Boys, 6 
Boatbuildcr% . - . - 4 

Two Smiths and Eighteen Boys, 
making Nails for Sale and own 
Ufe, ----- 20 

Yeomen of the Smithies, - - 2 

Spinners of Wool, Thread, and. 

Linen, - . . - . 59 

Knitters and SeamArefles,. « - 51 

Four Sawyers, Seven Taylors, - 11 

Cotton Pickers, - . - 266 

Ditto Spinners, &c. . - - 42 

Tambour Workers, - • - 45 

Matron^s Family, • - . 4 

Turnkey, ----- 
Working People,. - - . 663, 

Lunatics, Idiots, Sick, Lame, In- 
firm, very old, very young - 524 

In the Houfe, - • - - 1 197 

Average Number from 31A March, 

1793, to 2iA March, 1794, - 1032 

Ditto 29th March, 1792,^0 March, 
i 793 » 8a6' 

Average iocreare, - i - 2 q6 
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A confiderablc number of legacies and benefadions have at different 
times been made by individuals in favour of the poor of Liverpool, 
particularly of decayed failors and their widows, for whom alms-houfcs 
have been ereded in various parts of the town. 

The Blue-coat charity, formerly mentioned, has continued to flourifk 
under the management of attentive and generous truftces. The num- 
ber of children it receives was, above twenty years ago, increafed to 
200. The building ereded for it is of brick, ornamented with Hone, 
containing numerous and commodious apartments, and fumifhed with 
fuitabic out-docr conveniences. 

Few commercial tow’ns have in any confiderablc degree united a taflc 
for literature and the fine arts with the purfuit of wealth ; nor liave we 
any public infiitutions of this kind to enumerate under the head of Li- 
verpool. It has, indeed, a Subjcrlption Library founded many years 
fince, and well fupported. In a room over the library, fome gentle- 
men, above twenty years ago, opened an Academy for Drawing and 
Paintings in which it was propofed to deliver ledures on Anatomy, 
Perfpedive, Architedure, Painting, &c. with proper fubjeds and 
figures, and annual exhibitions of performances. But this truly liberal 
defign was dropped, after a fliort trial, for want of encouragement ; 
its only durable relic was a veiy elegant. Ode on the Infiitution, written 
by a gentleman of the town, and read before the fociety in Dec. 1773. 
A few copies were printed at the time, and it was re-printed in 1777, 
along with the beautiful deferiptive poem by the fame writer, entitled 
Mount‘P leaf ant . This laft fliould be peculiarly intcrefting to a native 
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of Liverpool, of which town and its vicinity it affords a ilriking view 
taken from the eminence bearing that name. 

Docis , — It has already been obferved, that the harbour of Liverpool 
is entirely artificial, confifling of docks formed within the town, and 
communicating with the river. No maritime town in Great Britain, 
perhaps in Europe, can vie with Liverpool in the number and extent 
of thefe works, which afford conveniences in loading and unloading of 
fliips, fuperior to thofe enjoyed by any natural harbours. Of the docks 
there are two kinds, the wet and the dry. The former are fo con- 
ilruded with flood-gates, that water enough is pounded in them to 
keep the fhips afloat in all times of the tide. The latter are the en- 
trances to the others, and partake of the ebb and flow of the river. The 
wet docks are ufually occupied by fuch fhips as go foreign voyages 
the dry, by coafting veflels : between thefe are feveral graving docks, 
which admit or exclude the water at pleafure, and arc capable of re- 
ceiving two or three veflels at a time, for the purpofe of repairing 
them. 

The docks extend along the river nearly the breadth of the towm. 
In the centre is the Old Dock, running up a confiderable way towarils 
the heart of the town. To the weft of it lies the Salihou ■ Dock, 
and the bafon or dry dock, ferving as the common entrance -o both. 
Thefe were the firft conftrudted. To the north of thefe is htuated 
George*s Dock, with its dry bafon, the next of thefe works, hollowed 
and embanked out of the river beach. And to the fouth are the n ;v/eft 
docks, called the King's and Slueen's, with one common dry baJon ut 
the entrance. The duke of Bridgewater has a fmall dock of hi : own 

between 
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between thefc and the Salthoufc dock. The dimenfions of the fevcral 
docks are as follows : 


Yds. 

Yds. 

Ft. 

In. 

Ff. 

In. 

Old Dock, - 195 by 

85. 

Its gates, 33 

0 

wide, 25 

3 deep. 

Salthoufc Dock, 21 j by 

102. 

Do. - 34 

0 

25 

0 — — 

George’s Dock, 246 by 

100. 

Do. - 38 

3 

26 

2 

King’s Dock, 272 by 

95 - 

Do. - 42 

0 

26 

0 — 

Queen’s Dock, 2 So by 

120. 

Do. - 42 

0 

27 

0 


The length of quay afforded by all thefc capacious bafons, will ap- 
pear on calculation to be fo great, as to eclipfe all the moft famous of 
the river or fhore quays in the different fca-ports ; and though their 
magnificence of profpcdl is diminiflied, their utility is increafed, by ha- 
ving them accumulated within a moderate compafs of ground, rather 
than extended in one long line. 

The vaft labour and expcnce of ihefe works will readily be conceived 
by one who confiders that they muff all have been hollo w'cd by hand 
from the ffiore, in continual oppofkion to the tides, which often in an 
hour deftroy the labour of weeks ; and that the piers muff be made of 
fufficient height and flrength to bear the dally efforts of a fca beating 
in, andconffantly endeavouring to recover its ancient boundaries. 

On the fidcs of the docks are w^arehoufes of uncommon fize and 
ftrength, far furpaffing in thofc refpedts the warchoufes of London. 
To their different floors, bften ten or eleven in number, goods arc 
•craned up with great facility. Government in particular has here a 
very extenfive tobacco warehoufe, occupying a large compafs of 
ground. The fpacc round the docks is fuificient to give room for 
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loading and unloading, and all the occupations of the Tailors, without 
interruption of each other, or of the crowds of paiTengers. Strangers 
may with cafe drive along the quays, and enjoy the view of the buiy 
fcene without danger or inconvenience ; a pleafure no where to be ob- 
tained on the river at London, where the clofe wharfs arc abfolutely in- 
acceflible except by carts, and by them not to be approached without 
great obftrudtion. The entrance to the docks are crolTed by draw'- 
bridges, excellently conllru<n;ed on the Dutch plan. 


On the w’eft fide of the North Dock, by the river fide, is a pier 
forming a fine parade, 320 yards in length, and of confidcrablc breadth, 
which is a favourite walk of the inhabitants and ftrangers. It com- 
mands a noble view of the harbour from the rock point or commence- 
ment of the Tea, to the difiance of fevcral miles up the river, and a beau- 
tiful landfcape on the Chefiiire fide. Hence all the fiiips arc difiindly 
Teen as they work in and out of the harbour, and enter or quit the 
docks.* 

Balhs.— 

* It will not| we trufti be unacceptable to the publici if we here give a (ketch of a 
plan for wet docks in the port of London^ now in agitation, and to be brought before 
Parliament this fcllion. I'hc following outlines of the dcfign have been communicated 
to us by a friend. The fituation fixed upon is in Wapping ; its neareft part about a 
quarter of a mile from the Tower. The works will conlift of 



Acres. R.^. 

Ps. 

Ships. 

A Bafon or Outer Dock, compriflng 

- 3 ® 

35 

for 33 

London Dock, - . - - 

0 

1 

'7 

— 250 

Inner Dock, - » - - • 

10 2 

0 

~ 105 


38 3 

12 

— 388 


A large fpace of about thirty acres is to be left about the docks for quays, warehoufes, 
&c. Ships arc to be at liberty to difeharge either on the quays, or into lighters j and for 

the 
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Baths,-— h little northwards of the North Dock, Mr. Wright, an 
eminent lhip>builder of the town, has created a fet of elegant and com- 
modious lea-baths, divided into leparate baths and rooms for both 
foxes, each bath fupplied with water from the centre. On the outllde are 
Heps for the convenience of fwimmers who chufe to launch into tlic 
open water, and who may frequently be feen plunging among the waves 
of a boifterous tide. It is the inconvenience of thefe baths, that they 
can only be ufed when the tide is in, there being no contrivance, as at 
Yarmouth, for a perpetual fupply of water by means of a refervoir. 
They are, however, much frequented. The corporation intend to build 
another dock upon this fpot, and to credl another fet of bath ', upon a 
much larger fcale and improved conftrudlion, at their own expence. 
Being upon the fubjedl of bathing, we ftiall mention an extraordinary 
mode of taking this falutary amufement without baths, praftifed upon 
the beach below the town for fome weeks in the height of fummer. It 
is a cuAom with the lower clafs of people, of both fexes, for many 
miles up the country, and even as far as the manufa<5turing diftridls 
to the very extremity of the county, to make an annual vifit to Liverpool, 
for the purpofe of wafliing away (as they feem to fuppofe) all the col- 
ledicd llains and impurities of the year. Being unable to afford a long 
ftay, or to make ufe of artificial conveniences, they employ two or 
three days in flrolling along flaorc, and dabbling in the falt-water fot 

the greater convenience of dtfeharging, a large lighter dock is to be conneded with the 
other docks, for the reception of thirty lighters each tide. — It is further in contempla. 
tion to form a cut of 2? miles from Blackwall to the ducks, admitting two loaded (hips 
to pafs at a time, in order to avoid the navigation round the lilc of Dogs and through tlie 
Pool. 

The only docks of any moment now in the port of London arc two private concerns, 
that of Mr. Wells, at Greenland dock, containing about twelve acres of ground, and of 
Mr. Perry, at Blackwall, containing about eight acres. 

hours 
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hours at each tide, covering the beach with their promifeuous numbers, 
and not much embarrafiing thcmlclves about appearances. As the 
praftice, however, feerns conducive both to health and plcafure, it is 
not to be wiflied that rigid notions of delicacy fliould interfere with this 
only mode which the poor have of enjoying it. 

^he For/.— At different periods, the harbour of Liverpool has been 
protc«fled from temporary dangers of lioflilc attacks by the erection of 
occafional batteries ; but in the American war, a fort of contiderable 
iize and flrcngth was ereCled at a large expcnce on a point of land to 
•the north of all the town, near the baths, and the public walk called the 
X^adies' Walk, it is nearly of a I'cmi-circular form, conftruCled of the 
foft yellow Hone from the quarries near the town, and w cll-fumiflied with 
light and heavy cannon, it contains buildings for the accommodation 
of the men and officers, by whom it is confiantly occupied, and who 
keep gU4ird with great regularity. Its fituation, juft above the level of 
ithc water, and commanding an uninterrupted range of the whole har- 
bour, from its entrance to oppofite the town, gives it every advantage 
for fccurity that could be wiflied. But, in faCt, the dangerous flioals at 
the mouth of the harbour, which fliift every tide, and could not be pafled 
without the affiftance of pilots, and the direction of buoys and fea- 
marks, arc a more effcClual fccurity. 

Buildings in general . — The central parts of Liverpool, like thofe of 
almoft all our towns, were clofe and narrow, the inconvenience of which 
was more and more felt as bulinefs and population incrcafcd. The cor- 
poration, (which has ever, beyond moft in England, been adfive and li- 
beral in promoting plans of public advantage) obtained from parliament 
powers for widening and improving the ftreets, which they have em- 
ployed 
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pFoycd with great judgment and to a vaft expenditure. About the Ex- 
change, in particular, a great deal has been done ; and Caftlc-ftreet, 
which leads from it to St. George’s church, is converted into a fpacious 
and very wcH-built ftrect, furniflied with fliops almoft equal to thofe of 
Cheapfidc. All the new parts of Liverpool are regularly laid out with 
ftraight and wide ftreets, fome of them truly handfome. The material 
is for the moft part brick. Everton, now entirely joined to Liverpool 
by buildings, forms, as it were, a new town, and is a favourite refi- 
dcnce to thofe whofe occupations do not oblige tlrcm to be near the cen- 
tre of bufinefs. 

The Exchange, a building of much coft and magnificence, which 
contained the town-hall and other public offices, as well as the afTembly 
rooms, and was finiflied with great elegance and expence, unfortu- 
nately took fire by accident in the beginning of this year, and was en- 
tirely confumed, except the outer walls. Such a difaftcr, however, 
was calculated only to roufc the fpirit of this enterprifing town ; and 
the following pangraph, copied from Gore’s Liverpool Adveriiler 
for March 19th, will Ihow what a phoenix is likely to rile out of its 
alhes. 


Gore^s Liverpool Advertlfer, March i^th, 1795. 

“ IT is with the utmoft fatisfaiftion we are enabled to Hate, that the 
event of the late dreadful fire at the exchange, much as it has been la- 
mented, is likely to be produdlive of moft important good confequcnces 
to the public, and to thole in particular whofe bulincls require their at- 
tendance in any of the offices belonging to it. A plan has been adopted 
by the common council, and ordered to be carried into execution, for 

a the 
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the re building of the Exchange, which, from the general difpofi* 
tion of the w'holc, and the particular arrangement of the various rooms 
and offices, will afford the mofl deflrablc conveniences for the public 
and private bufinefs of the mayor and corporation, and their refpec- 
tive officers, and very ample accommodation for the merchants and the 
public at large. 

“ No other part of the old building will remain but the exterior 
walls, the fronts of which arc univcrfully admired for their architcdlu- 
ral beauty, and have received no material injury from the fire ; the 
principal entrance from Caftle-ftrect will be into a fpacious hall, leading 
to the grand flair-cafe in the area^ which will now be placed in the 
center of the building, and over which will be ercd:ed the elegant dome 
deflgned by Mr. Wyat, a model of which was lately exhibi'^cd in the 
Exchange. On the eall fide will be a commodious committee room, 
and range of offices for the town clerk, treafurer, furveyors, &c. open- 
ing into High-ftrcct ; and on the weft fide a noble coffee room, eight 
feet by thirty- two, the entrance to which will be on that fide oppofite 
to the brokers* offices : at the north end, in the new building, will be 
the public office for the daily bufinefs of the magiftrates, which, by 
means of a moveable partition, can at any time be enlarged to the fizc 
of fixty feet by forty, and form a moft capacious court room for the 
feffions, or hall on occafions of public meetings, being a third part 
larger than the late town hall ; and there will be convenient offices at 
each end of the court room, for the magiftrates and juries, and for the 
purpofe of town’s committees, turnpike meetings, &c. By this ar- 
rangement, ample accommodation, and evciy convenience to be wifhed 
for, is provided for the public bufinefs on the ground floor only ; and the 
luite of rooms above flairs for the ufe of the mayor and council, and for 
4 public 
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public entertainments, will be rendered as complete as pofilble t they 
will confift of fix principal rooms on one floor, the AaU room being 
ninety feet by forQr-fivc, two other rooms fifty by thirty, and the reft 
in proportion. 

** The outline and general difpofition of this extenfive plan has ie« 
ccived the approbation of a profeflional gentleman of the firfl: abilities, 
who will fumifli defigns for finifliing its diflerent parts.** 

With refped to the proper ufe of an Exchange, that of a place 
where merchants meet to tranfadt bufinefs, Liverpool has loft nothing 
by the demolition of its late edifice ; fince the merchants, from imme- 
morial cuftom, always held their 'Change in the open fpace at the top 
of Caftlc-ftrcet, and were not, even by a fliower, driven to ihelter 
clfcwhere than in the adjoining (hops. 

The churches and chapeis of the eftablifliment at prefent in Liveipool 
are the following : 

St. Nicholas’s, St. Thomas’s, St. John’s, 

St. Peter’s, St. Paul’s, St. Ann’s, ’ 

St. George’s, St* Catherine’s, St. Stephens. 

To which may be added, on account of their conne(ftion with the 
town by contiguity of building, St. Ann’s, Richmond j and St. James’s, 
Toxteth-park. 

There arc likewife feveral large and handfome places of worfliip, be^ 
longingto thedifferent denominations of Diflenters, Methodifts, Qua- 
kers, and Roman Catholics. 

4- Aaa An 
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An.extenfivc pleafure voalk^ called St. James’s, handfomely laid out 
and planted, was made a good many years fince on the high ground 
above the fouth end of the town. It commands a fine view of the 
town, river, and diftant country, but the bleaknefs of its expofure makes 
it agreeable only in very fine u cathcr, and is unfavourable to vegetation. 
Behind it, is a moft extenfive Jlone quarry^ which offers a vci}' llriking 
ipcdlacle. Labour has here expofed to view one continued face of flonci 
380 yards long, and in many parts fixteen yards deep, forming a vaft 
perpendicular wall, without a vein or crack. The entrance to it is by 
a fubterraneous paflage fupported by arches, and the whole has a plea- 
fing and romantic effedt. The ftone is a kind of fand ftone of a yef- 
lowifh hue, foft when cut, but afterwards hardening. It is ufed in 
the public buildings and works of the town. A chalybeat water of me*, 
derate ftrength fprings in the quariy. 

Supply of ProvifonSt Coals, — The market days of Liverpool are 

Wednefday and Saturday. Few towns of the fize are more plentifully 
and regularly fupplied with provifions of all kinds, brought from a great 
diflancc round. The hundred of Wirral in Cheflrire, particularly, fur- 
niflies large quantities of vegetables, fruit, butter, and other articles, 
which the market people bring over in the ferry boats that are continu- 
ally paffing and repafling the channel. Potatoes in great quantities, 
and excellent in kind, arc brought from Ormfkirk and the parifhes in 
its neighbourhood. The farms in the vicinity of the town are much 
devoted to the produdlion of milk, the demand for which, in fo popu- 
lous a place, is almoll unlimited. Of the kinds of filh, occafionally 
brought to its markets, a pretty long lift may be formed ; but upon 
the whole it is Icfs abundant than might be cxpcdlcd in a fea-port town. 
The Lancaftiire coaft, as already obferved, is not favourable for the 
I eftablilh- 
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’ddablifliment of fiftierics. The Ifle of Man furniihes fupplics of the 
cheaper forts, efpecially herring. As an article rather of luxury than of 
provijion^ turtle may be noticed, which arrives in conhderable cargoes 
with the Weft India (hips, and is no where better drefted or more hof- 
pitably beftowed, accompanied with unfparing draughts of beverage 
made from the excellent rum and limes derived from the fame quarter 
of the world. Good voater is, however, more of a rarity here than 
could be wKhed : and a ftranger is ftruck with the water-carts driving 
through the ftrects, from which this neceflary article is fold at a half- 
penny per bucket, a circumftance by no means conducive to cleanlinefs 
among the poor, or even thofc of middling condition. It is hoped 
that the corporation will cither themfclvcs find fome better mode of fup- 
plying the towm with water, or give permiftion for that purpofc to fome 
gentlemen who have propofed to form a refervoir on Everton, and 
thence convey it in pipes to eveiy part of Liverpool. 

With refpedl to coah^ Liverpool is fortunate in having its fources for 
that effential article increafed, with the increafe of demand. The pits 
at Whifton, near Prefcott, formerly fupplied the town entirely, and 
they ftill fend a large quantity, by land carriage, the carts for which 
purpofe arc no (mail nuil'ance at particular times on that road. The 
Sankey canal opened a new foiirce, which, though diftant, has the ad- 
vantage of water carriage all the way ; and the Leeds and Uverpool 
canal, by means of its branch to Wigan, has made an ample addition, 
both in quantity and kind, much canncl, as well as common coal, be- 
ing brought to Liverpool by its conveyance. The head of this canal, 
near the Ladies’ Walk, is widened into a kind of bafon, where boats 
can load and unload with the greateft convenience, in a large coal-yard. 
.Between this and the Merf^, a fquarc dock of confidcrablc fize is ma- 
king, which w'ill hold a great number of the navigation craft. 

A a a Trade 
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^radc and Commerce, ^The mc^ important cireumftances relative to 
Liverpodl are the progrefs and prefent ftate of its trade, -which we lhaU 
endeavour, in addition to the information already given, to elucidate 
by tables and other documents drawn from the heft authorities. 


The dock duties are levied upon Ihips according to a certain rate per 
ton, which rate is determined by the place whence they come, increa- 
fing in a great ratio w'ith the increafe of diftance. The following table 
exhibits the annual number of iliips paying them, and the whole 
amount of the duties ; and it will be obferved, that this anoount has 
gradually been in an increafing proportion to the number of ihips. 


Dock Duties at Liverpool, from the Tear 1 75a, ending the 7,4th of June 

each Tear. 


Year. 

fumh. of 

Ships. 

£• 

S. 

a. 

Year. 

Numb, of 
ShipSv 

.c- 

/• 

A 

175* 


1776 

8 

2 

>774 

2258 

4580 

5 

5 

>753 


2034 

16 

2 

>775 

2291 

5384 

4 

9 

>754 


2095 

1 1 

0 

1776 

2216 

5064 

10 

10 

>755 


2417 

>3 

11 

1777 

2361 

4610 

4 

9 

*756 


2187 

16 

9 

1778 

2292 

4649 

7 

7 

>757 

> 37 > 

2336 

>5 

0 

1779 

2374 

4957 

>7 

10 

>758 

>453 

2403 

6 

3 

1780 

2261 

3528 

7 

9 

>759 

1281 

237* 

12 

2 

1781 

251a 

39>5 

4 

11 

1760 

>245 

2330 

6 

7 

1782 

2496 

4249 

6 

3 

1761 

> 3>9 

2382 

2 

2 

>783 

2816 

4840 

8 

3 

176a 

>307 

2526 

>9 

6 

1784 

3098 

6597 

1 1 

1 

1763 

>752 

3 > 4 » 

1 

5 

>785 

3429 

841 1 

5 

3 

1764 

1625 

2780 

3 

4 

1786 

3228 

7508 

0 

1 

>765 

>930 

3455 

8 

4 

>787 

3567 

9199 

18 

8 

1766 

1908 

3653 

*9 

2 

1788 

1789 

3677 

9206 

>3 

10 

*767 

1704 

3615 

9 

2 

3619 

8901 

10 

10 

1768 

1808 

3566 

>4 

9 

1790 

4223 

10,037 

6 

2f 

1769 

2054 

4004 

5 

0 

1791 

4045 

>>.645 

6 

6 

1770 

2073 

4142 

>7 

2 

1792 

4483 

> 3»243 

>7 


1771. 

2087 

4203 

*9 

10 

*793 

4129 

12,480 

5 

5 

> 77 * 

2259 

4552 

5 

4 

>794 

4265 

10,678 

7 

0 

*773 

2214 

4725 

1 

1 1 
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The next table gives the whole number and tcmnage of (hips, native 
and foreign, that have annually entered or left the port for a period 
of forty-three years. ^ 

Number Ships and their Tannage that have cleared anhuardt and entered inwards at the Part 
af Liverpool^ from the fear 175,1 to the Tear X793* 


Inwards. 


Outwards. 


Tear. 

Briti/h« 

Foreign, 

Britifli. 

Foreign. 

Ships. 

Tons* 

Ships. Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 


* 75 * 

5*3 

*9**78 

so SS 35 

588 

3*.*85 

20 

2508* 

* 75 * 

S »9 

* 9**37 

46 5430 

c6i 

3 », 77 r 

34*689 

48 

5884 

*753 

584 

34 .*** 

*8 35*5 

6ot 

ftft 

3085 

*754 

577 

3 »»* 5 S 

44 57*0 

588 

33*435 

4* 

5843 

>755 

507 

33**59 

*9 34*5 

5*9 

30,660 

*7 

33*5 

1756 

JSft 

* 9*793 

4 * 5*95 

607 

35 * 4*6 

4 * 

454 * 

*757 

554 

3**386 

68 7300 

609 

37,881 

57 

7268 

*758 

6o» 

36**63 

63 7*96 

641 

38*50* 

56 

6*77 

>759 

5>9 

33,006 

36*884 

lift 17,789 

5 S> 

35,079 


14*498 

1760 

556 

76 > 0,535 

59 * 


81 

-1 1,663' 
8**3 

1761 

5*9 

6*3 

3**899 

80 11,043 

654 

40,268 

60 

176ft 

45.540 

94 >*.344 

614 

39»304 

lOS 

>3*844 

1763 

574 

39 r 7>4 

78 11,584 

700 



>3*596 

*764 

^5 

46,387 

91 XO,IIft 

77 * 

50,709 

58 

813ft 

*765 

p8 

53.030 

65 8134 

jOq 

S 3 » 8 o 7 

70 

9811 

1766 

646 

S>r 6*3 

54 78*5 

51,012 

69 

9370 

*'’^1 

663 

51,690 

70 8011 

784 

8ft6 

S 7 f 37 ^ 

~*379 

66 

948ft 

1768 

7*7 

54.949 

57 7**5 

53 

7950 

*769 

759 

58.348 

77 10,784 

907 

62,499 

78 

>1.3*9 

10,381 

1770 

743 

46,06ft 

63 9965 

5 S ^ 9*4 

94 * 

66,516 

79 

> 77 * 

764 

59*734 

959 


65 

10,366 

> 77 * 

857 

68, Sift 

68 8^1 

lOftS 

81,689 

P 

11, >84 

>773 

>774 

970 

989 

70,39* 

79 * 3*5 

1; iii; 

lOZft 

973 

70,vos 

64 

64 

0366* 

■744 

>775 

10x6 

86,38ft 

56 7>94 

983 

76,686 

57 

7«4 

>776 

90 X 

74.>40 

81 12,991 

101 11,627 

937 

68,488 

75 

I x,6i6 

>777 

893 

70,79* 

979 

7 *.*95 

96 

11,852 

1778 

838 

76**77 

100 13,34* 

*57 

63,4*0 

95 

11,782 

>779 

74* 

57**03 

58,769 

136 27,623 

908 

64,836 

>49 

* 9»379 

7780 

739 

*33 * 7 »o 87 

880 

6**573 


19,202 

1781 

801 

58.9*4 

66,290 

169 22,569 

1021 

65*477 

i8x 

*5*899 

178ft 

847 

1^9 23,107 

968 

64,481 

SI 3 

30**95 

>783 

1165 

96,089 

206 28,376 

>355 

>05,074 

2Sft 

3**»94 

>784 

1217 

122,263 

127,388 

162 26,091 

. ^^33 
1446 

>13*481 

160 

*6,958 

>785 

2427 

229 21,576 

>*a,» 9 S 

128,766 

IS9 

*>,990 

1786 

>381 

140,224 

150 27,6x1 

> 3.37 

140 

28,19+ 

1787 

>348 

> 53 , 6*5 

i6x 26,903 

>474 

*59.834 

180 

3 »* 7«5 

X788 

1570 

140,81ft 

152 25,600 


* 86,355 

156 

*6,973 

1789 

1^3 

171,67ft 

89 15,202 

i486 

>70,369 


>^450 

1790 

1864 

*05*440 

•00 35,677 

*779 

201,641 

>96 

36, >43 

1791 

1814 

ftso,3i8 

•54 40,87* 

1904 

**S, 64 > 

*63 

46,839 

i 79 » 

>83* 


>15 41,1^6 

1926 1 

* 3«**77 

212 

4 *.* *3 

*793 

1704 

i88,s86 

ft»5 41,177 

>739 

*69.770 

240 

47 , 7>9 
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Ships belonging to Liverpool ^ — Before the regulations of the Manifcft 
Adt, the number of Blips properly belonging to each port could not be 
afcertained with any certainty. We do not, therefore, copy any earlier 
accounts of this kind for Liverpool i but content ourfelves with giving 
thofc for the feven years ending in 1793, which have been copied from 
the regifter of the Ih ip ping of that port. 


Year. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Year. 

Silips. 

Tons. 

1787 

445 

7«.73» 

1791 

528 

83,696 

17S8 

475 

76,078 

1792 

584 

92,098 

1789 

479 

76.35* 

*793 

606 

96,694 

1790 

504 

8o.,qo3 





The next table that w’e (hall prefcnt, gives the particulars of the fo- 
reign trade of Liverpool, according to the places to and from which it 
has been carried on, for fix fucceflive years, ending in 1793. Thefe 
exhibit a gradation of increafe above all former periods, as far as the 
year 179a, which was the fummit of the fcale. Since that time, tem- 
porary caufes have produced a decline here, as in almoft all pthcr com- 
mercial towns. This table has been moft obligingly furnifticd us by 
the Infpedlor General of ports at the CuBom-houfc in London. 


An 



An Account of the Number of Veflcls, with the Amount of their Tonnage, that have entered Inwards and 
cleared Outwards in the Port of Liverpool in the following Years, dillinguilhed according to the Places 
whence and to which they made their Voyages. (N. B. Coafters excluded.) 












































Account of the Number of Veflcls continued. 
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The progrefs and fluduation of the African trade in this port is a 
matter of fuch important fpeculation, that we have devoted a table to 
it alone, in which its annual flate from its very firft exigence is Ihown. 


Ships cleared out to ^rica from the Port of Liverpool . 


Year. 

Ships* 

Tons* 

1709 

1 

30 

1730 

>5 

nil 

1737 

33 

2756 

1744 

34 

3698 

175* 

53 

5334 

1752 

58 

5437 

*753 

7a 

7547 

>754 

7 > 

5463 

>755 

4 > 

405a 

>756 

60 

5>47 

>757 

47 

5050 

*758 

5 > 

5229 

>759 

58 

589a 

1760 

74 

8178 

1761 

69 

7309 

176a 

6i 

675a 

IV763 

65 

6650 

1764 

74 

7978 

>765 

83 

938a 

1766 

65 

6650 

1767 

83 

8345 

1768 

81 

830a 

1769 

96 

9852 

1770 

96 

9818 


Year. 

Ships* 

Tons. 

1771 

>05 

10,929 

1772 

100 

10,150 

>773 

>05 

11,056 

>774 

92 

9859 

>775 

8 i 

9200 

>776 

57 

7078 

>777 

3 > 

4060 

1778 

a6 

365 > 

>779 

11 

1205 

1780 

32 

4275 

1781 

43 

5720 

178a 

47 

6209 

>783 

85 

>2,294 

1784 

67 

9568 

1785 

79 

10,98a 

1786 

92 

> 3 . 97 > 

1787 

81 

14,01a 

1788 

73 

> 3»394 

1789 

66 

11,564 

1790 

9 > 

> 7 . 9>7 

1791 

10a 

19,610 

1792 

132 

22,402 

>793 

52 

10,544 


Bbb 


Ihe 
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The Jiccount^ af the Inland Navigation to and from Uverpook,. for 
the years 1786, 17S7, 1788, printed in the Report concerning the 
African and Weft India trade, is too curious and valuable to be omitted, 
though wc have not been able to complete it to the prefent time. It 
may, however,, doubtlefs be concluded to have kept pace in incteafe 
with the other parts of the commercial' fyftcm of this port and the 
country conneifted with it J 


Jin Account cf the Inland Navigation to and from Liverpool for the Tears 1786 , 17871 and 1788 . 


On the Lancafliire end of the l.eeds canal there are employed between Liverpool and VMgan 
eighty-nine boatSi of thirty-five to forty tons burthen each; which brought to Liverpool im* 


the- years 


viz. 


Coals». — — — 

Flags, Slates, and Millilones 
Merchandize — ~ 

Oak Timber «— — 


Took from thence^ Merchandize — 

Limefione and Bricks 
Lime and Manure 
Pine Timber — 


Between Liverpool and the river Douglas 
36 boats are employed, which brought 
Coals — — 

And, took back Limeftone — 


The tonnage of the veiTels employed on 
the Sankey canal, the bufinefs ot which 
is divided between Liverpool, North* 
wich, and Warrington, amounted to 


-I 

% 

00 

1787. 

1788. 

Tons. 

91,249 

98,248 

109,102 

D*. 

3>944 

2561 

36*3 

D**. 

347 

393 

405 

Feet. 

» 7 t 403 

17,986 

>3.589 

Tons. 

3836 

4610 

4*57 

D". 

2245 

2064 

1429 

D". 

*0,213 

11,129 

12,224 

Feet. 

160,766 

193,706 

153,006 

Tons. 

• 1,6724 

22,592 

10,706 

D?. 

4589 

6164 


Tons. 

74,289 

98.336 

1 X 5,Sa8 


Between. Liverpool on the river Mcrfey,. and Northwich and Winf- 
fprd on the Weaver, 1 10 veffels are employed in carrying timber^ fait, 
(oals, and merchandize, to the amount of 164,000 tons annually. 

Between Liverpool and Manchefter there are employed, on the old 
navigation, twenty >five boats of fifty-five tons each, which make gene- 

rally 
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tally three trips every two fpring tides ; or, upon an average, allowing 
for delays from bad weathers, thirty-lix trips each in a year. 

There are alfo on the duke of Bridgewater’s canal, which communi- 
cates with the StafFordfhire canal, forty-two boats employed, of fifty 
tons each, which make on an average three trips to Liverpool ever}' 
fourteen days : ten boats will be added to this part of the navigation in 
the fummer. 

Privateers , — Liverpool has in diflerent w'ars difiinguifhed idcif by 
the fpirit with which it has fitted out armed (hips for the purpole of an- 
noying the trade of the enemy. How far this is a ufeful fpirit to a 
trading town, and in what degree the prizes made have exceeded or 
fallen (liort of the expcnces of the outfits, we (half not inquire. But 
nt ought not to be omitted, as a memorable infiance of the power and 
enterprize of a (ingle Britifh port, that foon after the commencement 
of hoftilities with France in 1778, there failed from the port of Liver- 
pool, between the end of Auguft 1778 and that of April 1779, 120 
private (hips of war, carry ii^ 1986 guns, (mofily fix and nine- 
pounders) anti 8754 men, and of the burthen of 30,787 tons — ^a navy 
of itfelf, fuperior to that of all England in fome' of its moft illuftrious 
reigns I The larged of thefe (hips was a frigate of thirty nine-pounders ; 
that with the heaviefi metal was one of (ixteen eighteen-pounders. 
Some of tlic prizes taken by the Liverpool privateers were of very great 
value ; and their eifedl in cutting off the refources of the hofiilc powers 
was very confidcrable. 

A foreign commerce of the vaft -magnitude above dated, muft nccel- 
iiirily give employment to a number of domeftic trades t fome belonging 

B b b z to 
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to {hipping in general, and fomc dependent on the peculiar nature of 
the traffic of the port. On the whole, however, Liverpool is lefs of a 
manufacturing town than Biiltol, nor does it fupply fo many articles 
for the life of the Weft India iftands. It pofteftes, however, glafs 
houfcs, fait works, copperas works, copper works, iron foundries, 
many houfes for tire refining of fugar, and a number of public brew- 
eries, both for home confumption and exportation. A ftranger is 
{truck with the number of windmills in and near the town, of which 
the greater part are devoted to the grinding of com, but many to the 
grinding of colours and rafping dyer*s wood. The builders’ yards 
arc large and well ftocked with timber, and there arc many confiderable 
roperies. It has already been mentioned, that the watch movement 
and tool bufinefs has eftablilhed its head-quarters in or near Liverpool.. 
A flocking maniifaClory, employing a good number of hands, has like- 
wife been fet up in the town. 

Population . — ^The progrefs of population in Liverpool cannot but 
have borne proportion to that of its commerce and of its fize ; though,, 
with refpeCl to the latter, it may be remarked, that the improvements 
in widening the ftreets at the center, and* building large houfes inftead 
of fmall ones, mull, as in London, have rendered that part of the town 
lefs populous, and thrown its fuperfiuity upon the extremities. It can- 

V 

not, however, be doubted that the whole number of houfes in Liver- 
pool has very greatly increafed fince the enumeration in 1 773 j and 
though we have not been able to obtain a regular account of the bills of 
mortality fince that period, yet from a few of them, together with a 
pretty late return of huuies, a tolerable idea may be formed of the lat- 
ter progrefs and prefent ftatc of its population. 

In 
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In 1773 it appears that there were rcgiilered, 

Chrillen. 1397; Burials, nop; Marriages, 5,00. 

Now, taking the chriftenings as the fteadieft article, and comparing them 
with the number of inhabitants found that year by actual enumeration, 
which, allowing for the increafe of the year and for omiilions, we may 
iftate at 35,000 i it will appear, that the proportion of regiftered chrift* 
enings to that of cxilling inhabitants was nearly as one to twenty-five» 

In 1780 there were, 

Chrift. 1709; Burials, 1594; Marriages, 607. 

By the above rule of multiplying the chriilenings, the number of inha» 
bitants in that year will turn out to be about 42,700. 

In 1785 there were, 

Chrift. 2007 j Burials, 1778; Marriages, 767. 

By the fame rule the inhabitants were about 50, 1 70. 

From March 25, 1787 to ditto 17SS, there were, 

Chrift. 2267 ; Burials, 1773; Marriages, 804. 

The inhabitants, by the above rule, were then 56,670. 

From the tax-gatherers books, examined 29th of February, 1 7S9, 
it appears that the rated houfes for the preceding year were as follows ; 

Houfes at per annum, » 2053 

Ditto at above ^.5 and under 10 - 2561 

Ditto at ,^.10 and upwards, . - 2725 


Ditto untenanted and unfinifticd 


7339 

351 
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It is extremely difficult to know what allowance ffiould be made for 
non-rated houfes andexcufed, the proportion of thefe vaiying fo greatly 
in difierent diffiidis. It is, however, prefuraable, that in Liverpool the 
proportion would be much fmallcr titan in many other towns, fince the 
number of manufaSturing poor in it, who arc always the greateft defaulters 
in public payments, is but fmall, and from the rate of houfe rent, very 
few can be fuppofed to let under If one four e added to the 

number of inhabited houfes on this account, the propoi .on of inhabitants 
to a houfe, as eilabliHicd by the enumeration of 17/3, (viz. 5^) will 
give at that period a population of 51 ,190. But this is a merely con- 
jedlurdl calculation, and probably too low. The increafe fince that 
year cannot but have been confidcrable. If it has borne proportion to 
the increafe of the Ihipping, it will have exceeded one-fifth. 

The Tenures Liverpool and hs Neighbourhood , — The townfliip and 
manor of Liverpool formerly belonged to the family of Molyneux, 
now’ earls of Sefton, which, though an Iriffi title, is derived from the 
ancient family feat at Sefton, or Sephton, in this neighbourhood. 

Till very lately the corporation of Liverpool were only leflees of 
the manor, under this family, for a long term of years ; but about 
twenty years fince they purchafed the reverfionary efiate, and have 
thereby confolidated the fee in themfelves- 

But the corporation, although poflefled of the royalty’, arc not the 
proprietors of all the lands in the townfhip, the northern part of which 
adjoining to Kirkdalc and Everton, and including about one half of the 
town as now' built, is private property, either held in fee, or leafed by 
private owners upon building leafes. Of thefe owners the moft confide- 
jafole is Thomas Crofs, Efij. of Shaw-Hill in this county, whofe eftate 


com- 
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comprehends a large diftrid: on the north fide of the town, which he 
grants out on building leafes nearly on the. lame terms as the corporation. 

The leafes granted by the corporation are for three lives, and a terra 
of twenty-one years after the death of the furvivor ; under which. Icafe 
the inhabitants of the town hefitate not to expend large fums of money 
in buildings, making, little dii&rence in their efirimation between a cor- 
poration leafehold, and an. eflatc in fee. This confidence of the pub*> 
he is founded on an idea that the corporation will, in caie of the death 
of any of the lives, renew the leafe by nominating others, although it 
contain no fiipulation to that effect. They are, however, engaged to 
comply with this by the firongell of all ties, that of their own^intcrefi ; 
and from the fines paid for fuch renewals a principal part of the large 
incoitle of the corporation ari&s. Their terms are, in general (though 
not without fuch exceptions as they may think expedient) for the infer- 
tion of one new life, one year’s rent i of two lives, three years rent ; 
of three lives, feven years rent. On thefe terms, the calculation in 
point of advantage is fuppofed to be favourable to tlie corporation ; but 
the praAicc of renewing leafes is general, and the lelTces would deem it 
a peculiar hardfiiip if they were compelled to exliaufi their term with- 
out the power of renewal. 

Liverpoolj on the fouth fide, is bounded by the townfiiip of Tox- 
teth-park, belonging to the earl of Sefton. From its vicinity to the 
town, and particularly to the new docks, fuch part of it as lies next to 
Liverpool has been thought convenient for biiild.ing, and leafes liavc 
been granted by the late earl, on terms fuppofed* to be equally advan- 
tageous with thole of the corporation. A new church called St. James’s 
was fome years fince built in Toxteth park, near to the boundary be^ 
1 tweqa 
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tween that townfliip and Liverpool. The propofed ftrects are laid out 
with a proper attention to re^arity and convenience. Several good 
houfes have been eredted, and there is no doubt but that as foon as the 
re-eftablKhment of peace Ihall reftore to the town of Liverpool its 
commerce, and its profperity, the improvements in Toxteth park, if 
proper encouragement be given by the ownpr, will keep pace with thofe 
in other parts of the vicinity. The new town is intended to be called 
Harrington, in reference to the family of the prefent countefs dowager 
of Sefton, the daughter of the earl of Harrington ; and the propofed 
llreets take their names from the friends and relatives of the family. 

The village of Everton is fituated on an agreeable eminence about a 
mile north-call from the town of laverpool, and commands an exten- 
iive profpedl of the mouth of the river, opening into the eftuaiy d' 
Bootle bay, and of the Irilli channel, as well as of the oppolite coaft 
of Chefler, and the northern part of Wales. This village has of late 
years become a very favourite refidence, and feveral excellent houfes are 
built along the wcllem declivity of the hill. About half way on the de- 
feent from Everton to Liverpool, is a dillridt of the town called Rich, 
xnond, forming a plcafant and rcfpedlablc neighbourhood, and uniting 
in an eminent degree the conveniences of a town refidence, with thofe 
of a country fituation. — The annexed view of Liverpool was taken in 
the year 1 793, from a Ration between Low-hill and Everton, the bcR 
fpot from which the town can be viewed. 

The townlhips or manors adjoining’ to Liverpool on the eaR, and 
extending from thence to a confiderable diRance, are principally held by 
the families of Gafeoigne and Blackburnc. Thcfe extenfive pofifeRions 
were in the earlier part of the prefent century acquired by the induRiy 
3 


or 
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or good fortune of Mr. Ifaac Greene, an eminent attorney in this neigh- 
bourhood ; who, with the opportunity, united the prudence to avail 
himfelf of the improving ftatc of the neighbourhood, and on terms 
which would now be thought fcarccly adequate to the purchafe of as 
many farms, acquired the lordfhips of Everton, Weft-derbey, Great 
Woolton, Little Woolton, and Ghildwall, to which he added that of 
Hale, in right of his wife, the daughter of Sir Gilbert Ireland. On the 
death of Mr. Greene, his poiTeflions became the property of his daugh- 
ters and co-hcirclTes, Mrs. Blackburnc of Hale, and Mrs. Gafeoigne of 
Ghildwall, by whom the mancrial rights arc now cxercifed, and the 
copyhold courts duly held, with all the formalities attending that ex- 
traordinary fyllem of vaffalage ; the copyholders pofleffing their eftates 
at the will of the lord or lady, according to the cuRom of the manor, 
and performing fuit and fcrvice in perfon. 

Public Property of the 7 own of Lherpool . — ^The corporation of 
Liverpool is one of the moft opulent in the kingdom. In the year 1793, 
when public credit was fo much fliakcn throughout the kingdom, the 
merchants of this town, on account of the complicated nature of their 
concerns, laboured under peculiar difficulties, which occalioncd nume- 
rous failures, and threatened the moft alarming confequcnces. A feheme 
was at that time formed by fome of the leading members of the corpo- 
ration, to employ the public credit in aid of that of private perfons, by 
procuring an adl of parliament to enable the corporation to iftue nego- 
tiable bills, for which their eftates w'ere to be fccurity. It \vas confe- 
qucntly neceftary to lay before parliament an exa<ft account of the ftatc 
of their aftairs, the fummaiy of which is contained in the following 
fchedule : 
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General Account and Valuation of the Eftate and Revenue belonging to 
the Corporation of Uverpool, taken the njl oj March ^ 1793. 

Income for 179a. j. d. 

Fines received for renewal of Icafes, - - - 3270 14 4 

Ground rents received for 1792, - - - - 1027 i 10 

Rents for buildings in pofleflion, let to tenants at will, 5 1 66 1 7 6 

Rents for land in poirclTion, let to ditto, - - 1 349 i o 

Amount of town’s duties, - - - - 12,18070 

Graving docks, - . - . . - . 1701 16 5 

Anchorage, - - - - - - - 211153. 

Small tolls called ingates and outgates - > « 3^ i 9 7 

Weighing machine, - - - - - - 143 40 

Rents of feats in St. George’s church, - - 368 11 o 

Arrears of interell from the parilh of Liverpool, - 360 o o 

25,000 17 11 

Intereft and Annuities paid in 1792. 

Annual intereft upon the bond debts, principally at 

4 j per cent, per annum, - - - - *4 3 

Annuities upon bond, - - - - - 2109 laio 

» 7»945 7 » 

Balance in favour of the corporation, - - 9®55 *0 

Valuation of the above articles, adding that of Land 

not built on, and the ftrand of the river, i ,044,776 o o 
Valuation of the debt, ----- 367,816 12 o 

Balance in favour of the corporation, - - 676,959 8 o 
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Exclufivc of a balance due from the truftcts of the jT. s. d, 
docks, and of the reverlionary intcrcR of cer- 
tain lots of ground laid out for building, both 
together eftimated at - - - - - 6o,ooo O o 

Exclufivc alfo of public buildings, and ground ap- 
propriated to public purpofes, valued at - 85,000 o O 

State of yjgriculture about Liverpool^ and Account of the Improve- 
ment of Chat and Tr afford Mofs. — Of the ftate of agriculture in 
the neighbourhood of Liverpool a Ihort account may fuffice, the 
lands being chiefly occupied in fmall pafture farms, producing but- 
ter and milk for the immediate ufe of the town. Little or no 
chcefe is made in the neighbourhood, a fupply of which is rea- 
dily obtained from the adjacent county of Chefter. The farm of Mr. 
Wakefield, in Smctham-Iane, within a mile of Liverpool, is, however, 
deferving of notice, though only an occafional employment for its 
owner, who carries on an extenfive fugar sefinery in Liverpool. His 
flock generally confifls of about 100 cows, in the choice of which he 
prefers the HoldemefTe breed ; befides which he fats every year a confi- 
derable number of cattle for the market. The food which he raifes for 
his cattle is chiefly turneps and potatoes, the latter of wdiich he boils, 
and has foiuid them by experience to be in this flate a cheap and excel- 
lent food for his horfes. In boiling his potatoes he ufes a large wooden 
veflcl, holding about ten bufhcls, which being clofcd wdth a lid or 
cover, and perforated at the bottom, is fet over a boiler or iron pot, the 
fleam of which, riling through the potatoes, eflTeiiually anfwers the 
purpofe of boiling by immerfion. For a few years pall he has tried the 
fuccoiy or wild endive (Cichorium Intybus) which he finds to be veiy 
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produdive, throwing up a ftrong vegetation which is confumed by his 
cattle with great eagemcfs, though Dr. Withering aflcrts that cows and 
horfes refufe it,* and Mr. Curtis conhders it as a noxious weed.-f* A 
few years fince Mr. Wakefield difcovered a method of applying fieam 
to the purpofes of vegetation, particularly to the growing of grapes, 
pines, melons, and other hot-houfe produdions, which is now very ge- 
nerally adopted in the neighbourhood, particularly at Knowfley, the feat 
of the earl of Derby, where, under the diredions of Mr. Butler, a 
ikilful gardener, it has had great fuccefs. This difeovery is likely foon 
to be made public with the confent and under the patronage of the in- 
ventor, whofe attention is at prefent engaged by an undertaking in the 
neighbourhood of Manchefier, which, as it is likely to be of public 
utility, deferves particular notice. 

This undertaking is the drainage and improvement of the two large 
trads of wafie land lying in thcparifli of Ecclcs, called Chat Mofs and 
Trafford Mofs, of which fomc account has before been given. The 
former of thefe is veiy confpicuous from the road between Warrington 
and Mancheftcr. Its dark furface rifes above the adjoining lands, and 
extends along the road five or fix miles, approaching to it at times with- 
in the difiance of lefs than 100 yards. Trafford Mofs lies on the fouth 
fide of the river Irwcll, and adjoins to the park of John Trafford, of 
Trafford, Efq. the proprietor both of tliat and of much the greater part 
of Chat Mofs. 

The very populous country in the midfi of which thefe wafle lands 
arc fituated, their elevaiion above the bed of the river Irwell, the oppor- 

* Botanical Jerangment, Vol. II. P. 863, arf Edit. 

t Flora Londincttjii. 
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tunity of improvement by materials either found on the fpot, or at a 
fmall diflance, and the convenience of carriage by the duke of Bridge- 
water’s canal from Worfeley to Mancheftcr, which divides TralFord 
Mofs into two unequal parts, and fhoots a confiderable way into Chat 
Mofs, feems to render the improvement of thefe lands particularly eli- 
gible; and accordingly, in the year 1792, Mr. Wakefield agreed to un- 
dertake it upon a leafe for a long term of years. In the feflion of 
1793 an adt of parliament was obtained, enabling the proprietor to 
complete fuch agreement, 

Mr. Wakefield having aflbeiated in his undertaking Mr. Rofcoe of 
Liverpool, the drainage of Trafford Mofs was begun by them in the 
fame year, and the principal part of it is now interfcdled by drains at 
fix yards diftance from each other. Thefe drains are cut to the depth 
of about three feet, and arc eighteen inches wide. At the bottom a nar- 
row or fpit drain is formed, about fix inches wide and eighteen inches 
deep, leaving a lliouldcr at the bottom of the wide drain to fupport 
the fod or turf with which the narrow or fpit drain is covered. No 
material is ufed but the native fod. Thefe drains, it muft be obferved, 
ought not to be cut at one operation, as in fuch cafe the fides will give 
way. They muft be allowed time to harden, and drain off the water 
at every foot, or oftener, according to the nature and confiftence of the 
Mofs. This precaution is of the utmoft importance. When the fides 
of the drain arc become fufficiently hard, a fod is placed over the fpit 
drain, the wide drain is covered up, and the furfacc levelled for cultiva- 
tion. Thefe fmall drains open into larger ones, at 100 yards diftance 
from each other, which alfo form the boundaries or fences of the in- 
tended fields, and by which the water is carried off to the extremity of 
the mofs, where it finds an uniutecrupted courfc to the Irwcll. 
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The next ftcp to be taken is to improve the furface, which is done 
by introducing fbme extraneous fubftance, which being mingled with 
the mofs, may aflift its decompofition, (the natural procefs of 'ahich, 
even when expofed to the air, is very flow) and may render it fit for 
the purpofes of ludhandry : calcareous fubflanccs of all kinds, and even 
fand, are alfo highly fcrviceable. A fine bed of marl which lies about 
four feet under the furface at one end of Trafford Mofs, aflfords an ex- 
cellent article for its improvement. The difficulty attending the con- 
veying the marl over the mofs, which is yet too foft and fpongy to bear 
a cart and horfes, is obviated by the ufc of moveable call iron roads, 
the dircdliwi of which is daily changed as the work proceeds, and 
over which the marl is conveyed in four-wheeled waggons, containing 
about fix hundred weight each. One horfc with great cafe takes fix 
of thefe waggons j by thefe means the weight of the marl, bearing on 
twenty-four wheels, is difeharged at fo many points, that the iron road 
is much lighter, and confequently lefs expenfive, and more moveable 
than it would otherwife be. This road is call in bars of fix feet long, 
which join together, and reft on wooden fleepers or blocks j every bar 
weighs about thirty pounds. 

In the year 1 794, the undertakers made an experiment by planting 
with potatoes about ten acres of the native mofs, after they had drained 
it, but before any marl had been introduced, the land being only ma- 
nured with the common town foil of Manchefter. Although the fea- 
fon was unfavourable, the vegetation was ftrong, and crop equal 
to any in the neighbourhood. It is cxpedled that in the pr^fent year 
upw'ards of 100 acres of Trafford Mofs will be in tillage. 
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The potatoes produced on Mofs lands are faid to be more free from 
blemilh than any other, and arc always preferred for planting again to 
thofe grown on other foils. 

The operations on Chat Mofs arc, we underftand, intended to be be- 
gun immediately. 


Before we entirely quit this town and county, we fhall remark, that 
the alfelTment of men for the fervice of the navy laid by a late ad: of 
parliament upon the Icveral counties in the kingdom, in proportion to 
the taxed houfes in each, places Lancalhire higher than any one except 
Yorkfliire; the numbers being, 1064, Lancajhire while 

that for Middlefex and London together is only 552, and no other ap- 
proaches near it. 

Alfo, by another ad for obliging every fca-port to contribute a certain 
number of men for the navy, which is alTelTed according to the tonnage 
of fliips regiftcred in each port, Liverpool Hands fecond ; the numbers 
for fomc of the principal ports in England being as follows ; 

London, 5725 Hull, 731: Briftol, 666 

Liverpool, 1 71 1 Whitehaven, 700 Whitby, 573 

Ncvvcallle, 1240 Sunderland, 669. Yarmouth, 506 

The whole number to be raifed by the ports of England is 17,948. 

The fecond view of Liverpool here annexed is copied from a pidure 
of Mr. Peters, in the poflcHion of Nicholas Afliton,. Eiq. and was 
taken from the Chelliire Ihore oppofite the town. 
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CHESTER. 

QNa rocky eminence above the river Dec, and half encircled by a 
fweep of that river, Hands the ancient city of Chefter. Whatever 
be the truth concerning its remoter antiquity, it was certainly made a 
military Hation by the Romans, for which it was well adapted, as com- 
manding the head of the frith or eftuary of the Dee, w'hich then flowed 
up in a broad channel to its walls, overfpreading all the low grounds 
between Wirral and Flintlhirc. It was the quarters of the twentieth 
Roman legion, whence the Britons gave it the names of Caer L>egiont 
Caer Leon Vawr, Caer Leon ar Dufyr Dwy. The Roman geogra- 
phers named it Deunana and Deva from the river ; and the later hifto- 
rians, Cefiria, from caftrum^ a camp or military flation. Its Roman 
origin has farther been proved by the difeovery at various periods of 
remiiins of antiquity belonging to that nation, fuch as altars, ftatues, 
coins, and hypocaufts, of which laft, one is at this day to be feen at the 
Feathers* inn, confifting of a number of low pillars, fupporting perfo- 
rated tiles for the paflage of the warm vapour. The Saxons called this 
place Leganceftcr and Legecefter. It is ftyled Weft Chefter from its 
relative fltuation, to diftinguifli it from many other towns which have 
the appellation of Chefter with fome addition. 
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With rcfpcd to.its’hiftory, we fhall briefly obferve, thtit after the 
final departure of the Romans from this ifland in the fifth century, it 
fell under the dominion of the Britilh princes, from whom it was 
wrefted, firft, by Ethclfrid, who gained the battle of Chefter againfl: 
the king of Powis in 607, and afterwards was finally annexed to the 
Saxon crown by Egbert. It was feized and almofl: ruined by the Danes 
in the ninth century, and reflored by Ethelfleda, daughter of the great 
Alfred. King lidgar made a league here in 973 with fix petty kings. 
After the Norman conquefl, the earldom of Chefter, with almoft 
regal powers, was conferred on Hugh Lupus, who kept his court at 
Chefter, reftored its walls, and built its caftic. Before this time it 
was a guild raercatoiy, and was noted as a port of confiderable com- 
merce. In the reign of Edward the Confeffor, there were in it 431 
taxable houfes, befides fifty-fix that belonged to the biftiop; but this 
number was greatly reduced before Hugh Lupus took pofleflion of his 
earldom. In after reigns it was a place of rendezvous for troops in all 
expeditions againft Wales, and frequently fuflTcred in the contefts be- 
tween the tw'o nations. It was at Chefter that the Welch made their 
final acknowledgement to Edward of Caernarvon, of tlie fovereignty of 
England, in 1300. Several of our kings vifited it at different periods, 
and conferred favours upon it, which were returned by loyal attach- 
ment. Its firft royal charter was given by Henry III. ; but that which 
beftowed its moft valuable privileges was granted by Hcniy VII. In 
the civil wars of Charles I. it adhered with great fidelity to the royal 
caufe, and flood a long fiege in 1645-6, not furrcndcring to the Par- 
liament till all hope of relief had long been cut off by the defeat of 
Sir Marmadukc Langdale at Rowton-heath. In the rebellion of 1 745 
it was put into a ftate of defence and ftrongly garrifoned ; but fince 
that period its importance as a military ftation has happily ccafed. 

D d d Chefter 
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Cheiler principally confifts of four Urccts running from a centre to- 
wards the four points o£ the compafs, and each terminated by a gate ; 
thus preferving the original form of a Roman camp. Thefe have been 
excavated in the rocky foil, which has been the caufe of a very lingu- 
lar conftrudtion of the houles in them. On the kvcl of the ftrcct ave 
Jow ihops or warehoufes ; above tliem, a gallery, running from houfe 
to houfe, and llrcct to llreet, and affording a covered walk for foot- 
paflengers. Over it are the higher ftorics of the houfes. The galleiy, 
called here a row, is on a level with the kitchens and yards of the 
houfes, though elevated a flight of Heps above the ftrect. The appear- 
ance of the whole is as if the firfl: ftorics to the front of all the houfes 
in a ilreet were laid open, and made to commuiucate with each other, 
pillars only being left for the fupport of tlae fuperftrudlure. Thus tlie 
foot-paflengers feem to be walking along the fronts of the houfes up 
one pair of flairs. In thefe rows are many fhops ; and they give a 
fheltercd walk in all weathers, though difagrceably clofc and often 
dirty, with the neceflity of afeending and defeending wherever a lane 
croffes the ftreet. This mode of flrudture is on many aceounts fo in- 
convenient, that it is only kept up in the old flrects near the centre of 
the city. The four flreets are for the mofl part of a good breadth, and 
flniight. There are various communicating lanes or narrow flreets, and 
large fuburbs. Upon the whole, die building of the city is rather vene- 
rable and Angular than elegant, though widiin the laft twenty years a 
conflderable number of houfes in die modem flylc have been credted in 
new fltuations. 

Of the public edifices, few are diftinguifhed for fplcndour or beauty. 
The cathedral is a large, irregular, and heavy pile, become ragged through 
the decay of its mouldering flonc. It is on the file of an Abbey 
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founded by a Mercian king in favour of his daughter Werburgh, to 
whom, afterwards fainted, the cathedral is dedicated. One of its tran- 
fepts is parted off and ufed as a parifli church. The greater part of the 
prefent edifice w'as eredled in the reigns of Henry VII. and VUI. The 
chapter-houfe with its veftibule is a more ancient and a truly beautiful 
flrudture. St. John’s church, which was once collegiate, has been a 
large and magnificent pile of Saxon architedture, but a grc.it part of it 
has fuffered demolition. The other churches offer nothing extraordi- 
naiy. The bifliop’s palace is a neat, plain flrudture, forming one fide 
of the Abbey Court, two others of which confift of handfomc, modern* 
built houfes. 

The caftle, fituated above the river at the fouth end of the town, 
ftill affords fome appearance of a fortrefs, though much dilapidated. 
It confifts of an upper and lower ward, the entrance to each protedled 
by gates and round towers. Witliin the cafile arc the county goal, and 
the courts of juflice. The latter have lately been taken down, and a 
new goal, fhirc-hall, &c. are building upon a much-approved and ex- 
tenfive plan. The cafile has a governor, lieutenant-governor, and 
confiablc, and is garrifoned by two companies of invalids. 

The walls are one of the moft pleafing fingularities of Chefier, being 
the only ones in the kingdom, thofc of Carlillc excepted, which arc 
kept up entire. Their circuit is i| mile and lor yards, and they 
afford a walk on the top for two perfons abreafi, without the neceflity 
of defeending at the gates over which the walk is carried. It is indeed 
folely for the purpofe of plcafure and recreation, and not of defence, 
that they are now maintained ; and the extent and variety of prof^d: 
enjoyed from them fully juftify the inhabitants in their attention to pre- 
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ferve them in a neat and commodious ftate. The Welch mountains, 
the Chelhire hills of Broxton, and the infulated rock of Beefton 
crowned with its caftle, the rich flat interpofed, and the perpetually 
changing views of the river, are flriking obje<fls in this favourite tour. 
Three of the arches which afford entrance to the city through the walls 
are fpacious and elegant modem flrudl ures. A fmall duty paid on Irifli 
linen imported is the principal fource of revenue for fupporting the walls. 
A conliderable and populous part of the city, particularly on the caffem 
fldc, is without their circuit. 

With rcfpedl to the charadler and confequence of Chefter as a town, 
it has long maintained nearly the fame ftation it at prefent occupies. It 
is principally diffinguifhed as a fort of provincial metropolis, not only 
to its own county, but to the neighbouring counties of North Wales ; 
many of the gcntiy of which, as well as other perfons tlifengaged from 
bulincfs, from various parts, chule it as an agreeable refldcnce, offering 
the pleafures of cultivated fociety on ealy terms, with the advantage of 
polite education to their families. Its markets arc well fupplied with 
all articles both of neceffity and luxury, and at a low’er rate than in the 
trading and manufadluring tow'ns of the neighbourhood. Very good 
fruit and vegetables of all kinds arc grown in the fpacious gardens un- 
derneath and within the walls. The city is fupplied with water chiefly 
from the river by means of water-works at the bridge which raife the 
water into a refervoir, whence pipes arc laid into the houfes. 

The commercial charadlcr of Chefter is rather a fecondaiy conftdera- 
tion, nor have the attempts to make it participate in the benefits which 
its neighbours have rcce ived from the furprifingincreafe of trade and ma- 
nufailures been attended with much fuccefs. It has, however, long been 
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known as the great mart for Irifh linens, which are brought over at its 
two noted fairs commencing on July 5th and Odtober loth, and fold 
to a great amount to purchafers from various parts of the kingdom. 
The quantity is reckoned at a million of yards each fair. For the better 
accommodation of the linen merchants, a new hall was built in the 
year 1778, which is a handfome fquarc brick building, containing 111 
IhopS, and cnclofing a fpacious area. At thefe fairs arc fold large 
quantities of other commodities, as Yorklhire cloths, Welch flannels, 
cheefe, horfes, cattle, &c. but the refort to them is lefs than formerly, 
as is the cafe with all other fairs. 

The only manufadlurc of confequence in Chefter is that of gloves,, 
which is carried on to fome extent. There are alfo a fmall manufatSlory 
of tobacco pipes, an iron foundry, fnuff mills, fliip builder’s yards, 
and other concerns, which afford fome employment ; but the poor in 
general are occupied only in the common trades and labours belonging 
to a town inhabited by families of opulence. 

Chefter, as has already been noted, is an ancient port ; but the great 
breadth of the eftuary of the Dec, and the comparative fmallnefs of 
the body of water flowing through it, rendered it liable to be choaked 
up with fand thrown in by the tide. This gradually took place to fuch. 
a degree in the laft century, that in the year 1 674, vcffels of tw'cnty tons 
could fcarcely reach the tow'n, and ftiips of burthen were obliged to lie 
under Newton, ten miles lower down, which was the origin of that 
affcmblage of houfes on the adjacent Ihore, called Park-gate^ ftill the 
ftation of the Irifli packets. In tliat year, a plan was formed by Mr. 
Andrew Yarranton to make a new chaimel for the river, and at the fame 
time to recover a large traiSl of land from the fca by embankment, ft 
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was not, liowever, till the middle of the prcfent century, that the pro- 
ject was put into execution. A company was formed for the purpoie, 
and different powers were granted by various adls of parliament j but 
lire firft operations were fo expenfivc, that numbers of fubferibers 
were obliged to fell out at above 90 per cent. lofs. At length, the 
ihares falling into the hands of fewer and wealthier perfons, the plan 
was brought to a confiderablc degree of utility, and a fine canal has 
been made, protefted by vaft banks, in which the river is confined for 
the fpacc of ten miles, with fuch a depth of water as to allow veflels 
of 350 tons burthen to come up to the quays at fpring tides. This ca- 
nal opens from the fea a little above Flint. A fmall canal from Sir 
JohnGlynnc’s collieries at Afton, near Harwarden, joins the other about 
two miles below Cheftcr. At the fame time, crofs embankments have 
been made, which have gained much land from the ; fea and flourifliing 
farms are now fecn where formerly were nothing but bare fands, co- 
wered each tide by the water. Two ferries acrofs the new canal make 
a communication with the oppofite county of Wales. The medium 
height of fpring tides at the quays is fifteen feet ; the grcatcll, twenty- 
one feet. The river juft above the bridge is croffed by a ftone caufe- 
way, w'hich caufes a fall of thirteen feet, and cuts off conftant communi- 
cation by veffels between the upper part of the river and the lower. 
There are, how’ever, fix or eight tides which flow over the can fe way, and 
fome reach upwards of twenty miles up the country, which allows a 
navigation for fmall barges as far as Bangor. The caufeway ferves as a 
dam for the purpofe of turning mills. The fnuff mills arc fituated di- 
redlly upon it, and the town com mills, w'hichare reckoned extremely 
complete in their conftrudlion, clofc to the bridge, one arch of which 
conveys a ftream for their ufe. 
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The maritime buflncfs of Chefter is of no great extent. It chiefly 
conflfls pf the coafting and Irifli trades, with a fmall portion of trade 
to foreign parts. The commodities imported are, groceries from Lon« 
don ; linen cloth, wool, hides, tallow, feathers, butter, proviflons> 
and other articles from Ireland j timber, deals, hemp, flax, iron, and 
tallow from the Baltic ; kid and lamb-flcins from Leghorn ; fruit, oil, 
barilla, and cork, from Spain and Portugal, and a large quantity of 
wine from the latter, which is the principal article of foreign import. 
Its exports are coal, lead, lead ore, calamine, copper plates, call iron, 
and large quantities of cheefe ; and it is a fort of magazine for a variety 
of goods, raw and manufadlured, fent to Ireland. From the large 
chcele warchoufe in the river, veflcls go at ftated periods with loads 
for London. The number of fhips belonging to this port, notwith> 
Banding the above enumeration of commercial objedls, is veiy fmall j 
yet the limits of the port extend on the Chefliire fldc of the Dee as far 
as the end of Wirral, and on the Flintlhire flde to the mouth of the 
river Clwyd. The buflnefs of fliip-building is carried on here c(mtinu> 
ally, and with advantage, many veflcls from lOO to 500 tons being 
built yearly. Thefe are reckoned to be fuperior in point of Brength and 
beauty to thofe built at any other port in the kingdom. The materials 
are entirely Britiih oak. 

The canal from Namptwieh, which was expedled to add much to 
the trade of this city, but the miferable failure of which has been al- 
ready mentioned, (fee page 127) enters the river below the quay, after 
paflTing under the north flde of the walls. The new Kllefmere canal 
is intended to pafs on the weB fide of the city, and after communicating 
with the Dee, to proceed to join the Merfcy. It is hoped this may 
open new fources of trade which may prove advantageous to this anr 

cient 
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cicnt port. That part of it which forms the communication between 
the Dee and Merfey is already finifhed. 

The population of Chefter and its fuburbs was found, on an enumc* 
ration in 1774, to be as follows: — families, 3428; male inhabitants, 
6697; female do. 8016; total, 14,713; and by calculations drawn 
from the bills of mortality, its proportional hcalthincfs appeared to be 
greater than that of almoft any other large town to which it w'as com- 
pared. But this was doubtlefs in part owing to the much Icfs propor- 
tion of the lowed dad of poor than that in manufaduring towns, among 
whom the great principles of incrcafe and decreafe are to be looked for. 
In Chefter the arc equally as difproportionate as the t/ea/h to the 
exiiling number. 

The government of this city is veiled in a corporation, confiding of 
a mayor, recorder, two Iheriffs, twenty-four aldermen, and forty com- 
mon councilmcn, two of whom are leave-lookers, whofc olEce it is to 
inform of all perfons cxcrciling trades within the city without being 
freemen. The two fenior officers are murengers, or receivers of the 
murage duties for maintaining the walls. Two are treafurers, who arc 
ufually next in fucceffion to the mayor. There are likew’ife a fword 
and mace bearer, and the other ufual inferior officers. 

The rig^ of eledion into the corporation was by a charter of king 
Henry VII. confirmed by queen Elizabeth, declared to be in the citizen- 
freemen s but this right being fuppoled to be, abrogated by a new char- 
ter in the reign of Charles II. the corporation alTumed the excliifive pri- 
vilege of eleding into their own body. About fifteen years ago, Mr. 
Jdin Eddowes, a very refpedable citizen, fupported by other citizen- 
4 freemen. 
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freemen, inftitiited a fuit in the court of King*s-bench againft an aider- 
man and common-councilman thus eleded ; whofe caufe being de- 
fended by their brethren, came to a hearing, and was decided in fa- 
vour of the corporation : but Mr. Eddowes removing the caufe by ap- 
peal to the Houfe of Lords, after along and folemn hearing, the former 
verdid was reverfed, and a decree made, that the old charter of Henry 
VII. w'as the only legal one. Both fidcs were adjudged to pay their 
cofts, which to Mr. Eddowes and his friends amounted to ; 

and the corporation continued to cled as before. 

The law courts of the city are the courts of Crown-mote and Port- 
mote, and the ScKIions, all held in the Exchange. In the Port-mote the 
mayor, a^illed by the recorder, bolds pleas to any amount. He alfo 
holds the felHons of peace, in which criminals are tried, with the 
power of palling fentence of death. There is another court, held at 
the Penf/ce, an ancient building at the centre of the city, in which the 
Iheriffs are judges ; this is for civil caufes only. The city goal is in 
the North-gate. In the Exchange, which is a large, handfome pile 
of building fupported on columns, the body corporate hold their allem- 
biies for public bufinefs, and the elections of mayors and other officers. 
Here likewife the mayors give their entertainments, and the citizens • 
have their dancing afiemblies. 

The city returns two members to parliament, chofen by the freemen 
at large, in number about i ooo. The fheriff is returning officer ; the 
chief interefl is in the Grofvenor family. 

The limits of the city liberties extend to a circumference of about 
eight miles. A fine meadow lying between the walls and the river, 

£ e e called 
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called the Rovd-eyt^ is ufcd as a common pailure for the citizens, and 
alib for a race-ground^ for which purpofe it is admirably adapted, ly- 
ing like an amphitheatre immediately beneath the walls, and al£b> com- 
manded by the high banks on the oppolite fide oi the river. 

C heller contains, bcHdes the cathedral, the following churches : 

St. Ofwald, (in the cathedral) St. Michael^ 

St. John Baptill, St. Maiy„ 

St. Peter, St. Olavc, 

Trinity, St. Martin. 

St. Bridget,. 

It has fix places of worfliip for diflenters, viz. one Prelb3rterian j. two* 
Independent, one Quaker, one Methodill, and one Catholic. 

' Of the charitable infiitutions of Chcller,, the Blue-coat Holpital,. 
fituated near the North-gate, deferves particular mention. It was 
founded by bilhop Stratford in 1706 ; and was devoted to the com- 
plete maintenance of thirty-five boys for four years, at the expiration 
of which they were put out apprentices : but in the year 1781, when, 
the income of the hofpital received an augmentation, it was propofed,, 
inllead of adding to the number of tliofe educated in the houle,. to- 
take fixty more as out-fcholars, to be taught reading, writing, and fomc 
arithmetic. This propofal was accomplillied in 1783, and was at- 
tended with fuch good effeds, that the number was afterwards dou- 
bled. Thele 1 20 are taught by two mailers ; and the whole annual 
expcncc of each boy in teaching, books, and a green cap, amounts to 
no more than i4r. 'They arc received at nine years of age, and when 
they are of two years Aanding, fifteen of the bell are annually elected 

in- 
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in>fcliolars for two years ; and thofe not eleded remain out-fcholars 
two years mwe. By this plan, the benefits of a good education arc 
-extended to one-third of all the boys in Chefter. There is likewifc a 
blue-fchoul for a fmaller number of girls, both out and in-fcholars, 
which is fupportcd by ladies. 

Another ufcful charity is one for thirty decayed freemen of fixty years 
of age and upwards, who receive jr.4 yearly, and a gown every third 
year. There are likewife various alms-houfes in the city. 

The Infirmary, ereded in 1761, and fupported by Aibfcriptions 
from the town and county and North Wales, is a very well-conduded 
infritution of the kind. Its utility has lately been incrcafed by allow- 
ing the admiffion of fever-patients to a ward fet apart for them, and 
carefully prevented from communicating infedion to the red of the 
houfe. 

In the year <778 a charitable inditution of a kind before unknown 
in the kingdom was fet on foot in Cheder.^ Its objeds were, to prevent 
the Natural Small-pox in Cheder, and to promote General Inoculation 
at dated periods. A fet of rules were drawn up to be obferved when- 
ever the fmall-pox diould break out, both by the families where it ap- 
peared, and by the neighbours, and rewards were annexed to the obfer- 
vance of them. Subferiptions were liberally raifed for the purpofes of 
this fociety, and in a courfe of four or five years, it was found by va- 
rious trials that the rules were fuffieient to dop the contagion of the 
fmall-pox when faithfully obferved : but the obdinacy and fupinenefs 
of the people, and their xejedion of the offer of free inoculation, 
caufed the fcliemc at length to he given up. The attempt, however, 
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has given birth to two very interefting publications of Dr. Haygarth» 
which may prove the- foundation of more exteniive future plans to ex- 
tirpate this fatal difeafe. They are entitled, An Inquiry how to pre^ 
vent the Small-pox ; and A Sketch of a Plan to exterminate the Smalls 
pox from Great Britain^ 


WREXHAM. 

FROM Chefter we (hall make a fmall excurfion out of the county, 
to a town much connefted w ith it in trade, and at a (hort diftance from 
the Chelhire border ; Wrexham^ in the county of Denbigh. This is the 
largefl town in North Wales, and its parifli the moft populous. Its 
ancient name of IVrighteJham fhews it to have been of Saxon origin ; and 
its language and appearance have always been more thofc of an Englifli 
than a Welch town. Mr* Pennant has been able to trace its exiftence 
no farther back than the time of the lall earl Warren, who had a grant 
of it. Leland mentions it as a place w'hcrc there were fome merchants, 
and good bucklcr*makers. 

The church of Wrexham is popularly called one of the wonders of 
North Wales.. It was ere<fled in the reign of Henry VII., and is a. 
magnificent and highly ornamented pile of building. The infide of 
the church is very fpacious, and confifts of a nave, two aifles, and a. 
chancel. Above the pillars are many grotefque carvings in ridicule of 
monks and nuns, and over the arches of the nave, are many of the arms 
of the old Britiflr and Saxon princes. There are various monuments in 

the 
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the church, of which the tnoft ilriking is a modem one in memory of 
Mrs. Maty Middleton, daughter of Sir Richard Middleton of Chirks 
caftle, reprefenting her as burfting from the tomb at the found of the 
laft trumpet. There is alfo an elegant monument by Roubiliac, of the 
Rev. Mr. Thomas Middleton and his wife, reprefenting their faces on a 
medallion in profile, with a delicate curtain hanging on one fide. The 
outfide of the church has a great variety of grofs and ludicrous fculpture. 
The fieeple is a fine tower, richly ornamented on three fides with rows 
of faints placed in gothic niches. Among them is St. Giles, the patron 
of the church, with the hind, by which, according to the legend, he 
was miraculoufly fed in the defert. At each comer of the fteeple is a 
light turret with a winding fbiircafc, twenty-four feet high. The 
whole height of the jftceple is 135 feet. The church is a vicarage, 
formerly an impropriation belonging to the abbey of Valle Cmcis, but 
fihee refiored to the fee of St. Afaph. It has two chapels under it ; 
Miner or Mwyn glawdd^ {Mne upon the ditch^ that of OfFa running 
by it) in the mountainous part of the parifh ; and Berfe or Berjbam, a 
recent foundation. Wrexham has a frec-fchool, endowed with 10 a 
year, paid by the mayor of Chefter, being the bequeft of Valentine 
Broughton, alderman of that city.. 

Wrexham has weekly markets on Monday and Tiuirfday ; the lafe, 
the principal, which is well fupplied with provifions of all kinds, 
brought in by the neighbouring farmers. About thirty-eight years 
fince the prices were as low, probably, as in any part of the kingdom. A 
fat flubble goofe alive might be bought for 1 r, ; beef at i id', per pound"; 
mutton in proportion; and frclh butter at ^{d. per pound. This laft 
article, however,, rofcjn feven years from that time to double the price, 

which^ 
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which was owing to its being carried to the markets of Cheftor and 
Liverpool, and to the increafed confumption in confequence of the pre- 
valence of tea-drinking. The prices in 1795 are little different from 
thofe of other country towns ; mutton per pound, beef 4</., butter 
lid. The wages of day-labourers arc 6 s. in winter, and -js. in fum- 
mer, having only been increafed is. during the laft thirty years, not- 
withlfanding the vafl rife of provifions, and a proportional advance 
in houfe rent and the price of coals. 

The people of Wjrexham moftly make their own bread, which is 
compofed of wheat, barley, and a little rye : this mixture, baked in 
large loaves, makes excellent brown bread. It is fermented by a lea- 
ven confifting of a piece of the former dough turned four. 

Wrexham enjoys a good deal of the Ihop-kceping trade into Wales ; 
but its great importance in a commercial view arifes from its noted an- 
nual fair in the month of March, which lafls nine days ; the three laft, 
however, being chiefly employed in packing up the goods. This fair 
is frequented from almoft all parts of rhe kingdom, and purchafers flock 
-to it, from North Wales in particular, in fuch crowds, that the town is 
filled to a degree fcarcely to be conceived by any one who has not feen 
it. The commodities brought by the Welch arc chiefly flannels, linen, 
linfcy-woolfey, and horfes and cattle in great abundance. Traders 
from other parts bring Irifh linen, Yorkfhire and other woollen cloths, 
Mancheftcr goods, Birmingham manufactures of all kinds, and ri- 
bands, for which laft there is a great demand among the country peo- 
ple for fairings and rural flnery. There are two fquarcs or areas, the old 
and the new, for the accommodation of thofe who have goods to fell 

ia 
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in their little fhops or booths. Here is alfo a convenient town-hall, 
where the ailizes are held. The centre ftreet, where the market is kept, 
is of coniiderable length,, and proportionably wide an uncommon cir- 
eumilance for an ancient town. 

Two miles from Wrexham is Berjhatn iron-furnace, belonging to 
MciTrs. John and William Wilkinfon. This concern was carried on 
about thirty-four years ago by Mr. Wilkinfon, fon. in company with 
one fon and fome Liverpool gentlemen ; but it proved unfuccefsful, 
partly in confequence of the failure of an expenlive fcheme to convey 
a blaft by bellows from a conhderable diftancc, to the works, by means 
of tubes under ground. It afterwards fell, under the fule management 
of Mr. John Wilkinfon, who, by means of very ingenious mechanifm 
brought it to fucceed in a wonderful manner, fo that the works may 
be reckoned among the firft of the kind in the kingdom.. Befides the 
fmelting furnaces, there are now fevcral air fomaccs for re-melting the 
pig iron, and calling it into various articles ; fuch as cylinders for fire 
engines, water-pipes, boilers, pots and pans of all fizes, box and flat 
irons, and cannon and ball of all dimenfions. The cannon are now 
call folid, and bored like a wooden pipe, according to a veiy capital 
modem improvement. The fmallflream here turns machinery for the 
boring of cannon, the grinding of flat and box irons, &c. There arc 
alfo foiges for malleable iron, and wire w'orks ; and likewife a ncwJy- 
eredted brafs foundry. All thefc works employ a great number of 
hands in various departments. At a fhort diflance, lead ore is got in 
confiderable quantities, and fmelted upon the fpot ; and Meflrs. Wil- 
kinfons have a. work for the calling of lead pipes of various lizes, and 
drawing them out to any lengths.. Iron-Hone and coal.are alfo plentiful, 
in this neighbourhood. 

ii A. num- 
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A number of waggons arc conftantly employed in carrying goods be- 
tween Beriliam furnace and Chefter, which being fourteen miles land 
carriiige, is attended with a great expence. But this inconvenience will 
be removed by means of the Ellefmere canal, which is to pafs by thefe 
works } and a cut from it, called Brumbo-branch, will go to a new and 
large iron foundry now eredling by Mr. John Wilkinfon, who has alfo 
great iron works in Shroplhire. This canal will be of the greateft fer- 
vice to this part of the countiy% which yields the fine blue flate, lime- 
ilonc of the whiteft kind and llrongeft quality, and excellent coals in 
large blocks, all at prefent carried in fummer to the diflance of twenty 
or thirty miLs by land-carriage at a great expcnce. 

The farms ii. the neiglibourhood of Wrexham arc in general of a 
moderate lize, though there are fome very large dairy ones, capable of 
Keeping cows fufHcient to make a large chccfc every day, of equal 
goodnefs with the Chefhire, and fold as fuch. Many fmall farmers 
and cottagers who keq) teams for drawing coal-carts or other work, 
have the pradlicc of collecting the fprouts or foft top branches of young 
gorfe or furze, which they chop fmall on a block by means of a mallet 
having a crofs (harp knife on its face j this they give as fodder to their 
horfes, either alone, or mixed with a fmall quantity of oats. It is 
found to keep them in good heart, and give them a Ileek coat ; and the 
pradiice deferves to be better known than it is in other parts. Moil of 
the horfes employed io winding up the coal from the pits are alfo fed 
in this manner. The greater part of the pariih of Wrexham ’s either 
flat, or compofed of gentle rifings, affording many very fertile and 
jdeafant iituations, inhabited by an uncommon number of gentry dif- 
tinguiihed for their hofpitable mode of living. The beauties of Ertbig^ 
the feat of Philip Yorke, £fq. at a fmall diflance from Wrexham, arc 

well 
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w-ell known to the viiitors of this romantic tradl of county. The 
houfeis lituateJ upon a delightful eminence, commanding a moftpleafing 
view, and the lands are bounded by two little vales, watered by a pretty 
llrcam, and bordered by hanging woods. 

A great dike or fofs, called Wat's THke, and vulgarly the Devil's 
Ditc/j, runs through the parilh, and by Erthig. It is a deep, wide 
ditch, enclofcd between two liigh banks made of the earth thrown out, 
and vi hich arc now in many parts covered with trees of the largeft. 
growth. This work accompanies at irregular dillances the better 
known entrenchment called Offas Dike 


I'hc road from Wrexharn to Chefter, ii ] miles, is a very fine one. 
It palTcs by the village of Gresjord^ difiinguifhed by a very handfome 
church, built in the fame reign with that of Wrexham, and policfllng 
a fine ring of fw'elvc bells, reckoned one of the wonders of Wales. 
Beneath the church is a moft bcMutiful little valley, affording a landfcape 
perfed: in its kind — a model of rural elegance and retirement. Near 
this place is the beautiful cottage of Mrs. Warrington, and the houfc 
lately built by Mr. James Wyatt, for John Party, Efq. 


The following lifi. of gentlemens’ feats at ‘he diftance of from one 
to twelve miles from Wrexham, will give an idea of the beauties of 
this part of the countiy'. 


Lord Dacrc, 

Lord Kenyon, 

Sir W. W. Wynn, Bart. 
Sir Fofter Cunliffc, Bart. 


- Flas Tneg. 

- Gredington. 
*• Wynnftay. 

- Adon Park. 


Fff 


Philip 
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Philip Yorkc, Efq. 

Wiliiam Lloyd, Efq. 

Sir Thomas Hanraer, Bart. - 
LI. G. Wardle, - « 

John Humberfton, Efq. 

John Parry, Efq. 

Peter Whitehall Davies, Efq. 
Trevor Lloyd, Efq. 

William Owen, Efq. - 
Rev. Thomas Youde, - 
Richard Puleftoif, Efq. 

Philip Lloyd Fletcher, Efq. 

■ ■ Price, Efq. (minor) 

Roger Kenyon, Efq. - 
Wilfon, Efq. 

Richard Myddleton, Efq. - 
■■■ - ■ Lloyd, Efq. 

Meredith, Efq. - 

Richard Hill Wariirg, Efq. 
Lady Glynne, _ - - 

Rev. Dr. Pulefton, 

Lord Dungannon, 

Rev. J. W. Eyton, 

Thomas Apperley, Efq. 

David Pennant, Efq. - 
Thomas Brown, Efq. 

. ■ .■ Jones, Efq. 
Frederick Philips, Efq. 
Edward Eyton, Efq. - 


- Erthig. 

- Plas Power-.. 

- Bettisheld Park.. 

- Hartfhcath. 

- Grewfilt Park. 

- Gresford Lodge;. 

- Broughton. 

- Trevor. 

- Plas Kynaflon. 

- Plas Madoc. 

> Emrall. 

- Gwernhaylid. 

- Bryn y pys. 

- Cefn. 

- Trevallyn. 

- Chirk Caftle. 

- Penyllan. 

- Penlre bwchan. 

- Leefwood. 

- Hawarden Caftk. 
• Pickhill. 

- Bryn kynalt. 

- Leefwood. 

- Plas Grwnyo. 

. RofcHill. 

- Marchwiel. 

- Llwynon. 

> Rhyddyn. 

- Eyton. 


Broxtqh 
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Broxton Hundred. 

*^HIS hundred, which was called at the time of the Conqueft Du-, 
deftan hundred, ftretches on the eaflem bank of the Dec to the 
fouth of Chcllcr, as far the fouth-weftem corner of the county. 

About two miles from Chefter, on the Frodfham road, is Hoole-beath^ 
noted for having been an afylum eftabliflicd by Hugh Lupus, and par- 
ticularly allotted to fugitives from Wales. 

About the fame diftance from Chefler, on the London road, is the plea- 
fing village of Chrijlleton^ the manor of which was held before the 
Conqueft by earl Edwin, and after that period was bellowed by Hugh 
Lupus on Robert Fitzhugh, one of his followers. 

The village of Ecxlefion is plcafantly lituated on the Dee, command- 
ing a fine view of the towers and fpircs of Chefter, riling above the 
wooded banks. It was held after the Conqueft by a Venables : it is 
now the property of the Grofvenors. 

At a fmall diftance from Chefter is Eaiony a hamlet on the Dec, in 
which is lituated the family feiit of the Grofvenors. The houfe is of 
brick, built about the latter end of the laft centur}% The ancient fa- 
mily of Grofvenors came in with the Conqueft, and took their name 
from the office of chief huntfman, which they bore in the Norman 
coiyt. Their firft fettlcment in this county was at Ov'cr Loftock, be- 

F f f a flowed 
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Rowed by Hugh Lupus on his great nephew, Robert le Grofvenour;. 
In 1234, Richard le Grofvenour fixed his feat at Hulme ; but in the 
reign of Henry VI. it was transferred to this place by the marriage of 
Rawlin, or Ralph Grofvenour, with Joan, daughter of John Eaton, of 
Eaton, Efq. 

Near Eaton is Aldford bridge, over the Dee, forming a communica- 
tion between the two parts of the hundred. 

Further fouth is the little town of F<?r«, or Farndon, on the Dee, called 
in Doomfday-book Ferenton. Its church was burnt by the parliament 
army during the liege of Holt caftlc, in 1645, aftcrw’ards rebuilt. 
In one window, over the pew of the family of Barnllon, is fome beau- 
tiful painted glafs, reprefenting a commander in his tent, furroiinded 
with military inflruments. Around thefc are fixteen figures of foldicry 
of different ranks, and over the heads of the officers arc coats of arms 
belonging to feveral Chcfhire families of loyalifts during the civil wars. 
This town is parted only by an ancient ftone-bridge from that of Holt^ 
in Denbigh (hire, famous for its caflle, which was demolifhed after the 
parliament had obtained poflcffion of it. 

Not far diflant from hence, along a flat country, having a pleafing 
view of the Broxton hills, is Shocklachy where was an ancient caflle, 
held after the Conqueft by Robert Fitzhugh. It belonged to the ba- 
rony of Malpas, Nothing except a fofs marks out its fite. On the 
the oppofitc fide of the road is a great mount, probably of much greater 
antiquity than the caflle, and onceufed as an exploratory ftation. 


The 
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The only market town of this hundred is 

M A L P A S, 

A fmall town, fituated at the fouth-weftem comer of the county, near 
the detached part of Flintfliire, which is faid to have derived its name 
from the bad roads by which it is approached. It was an ancient baro> 
ny, and had a caiHe, of which there are now no remains. From one 
of its barons, who took the name of Cholmondeley from the lordlhip 
fo called, is defeended the prefent earl of Cholmondeley, with which 
title is joined that of vifeount Malpas. The town has a grammar- 
fchool, and a charitable cftablifliment, both founded by Sir Randle 
Brcrcton. Its market is on Monday, and it has an annual fair in De- 
cember. The church is a fine one, endowed with large revenues, which 
maintain two redors and two curates. In the church is a family vault 
belonging to carl Cholmondeley, in which a long race of his anceflorst 
lie entombed. 

Cholmondeley-hall, the ancient feat of this family, with its park, is a 
little to the north-call of Malpas. 


Namptwicu Hundred. 

'J^HIS hundred, the moll foutlierly in Chclliire, is divided into two 
nearly equal parts by the river Weaver, and is dillinguiilied by 
the fertility of its pallures, and the richnefs of its dairies. Its capital is 
the town whence it takes its name, 


NAMPT- 
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■"THIS town is Htuatcd near the borders of StafFordihire and Shrop- 
•fhiire, in a fertile vale on the banks of the Weaver, near a fmall ftream. 
It is furrounded by fome of the fineft dairy land in the county, in 
which the richeft and largeft of the Chcflxirc cheefes are made. The 
town is ancient, and was erefted into a barony by Hugh Lupus, who 
beftowed it on William dc Malbedeng or de Malbang, a Norman chief- 
tain, from whom it obtained the name of JVich Malbang. The barony 
was afterwards Iplit into fmall parcels, which was probably the caufe 
why the town was never incorporated. At prefent it confers the title of 
baron upon the earl of Cholmondcley, who has tolls of cattle, roots and 
fruit fold in it. Mr. Crewe, of Crewe, the patron of the church, has 
the tolls of com and fi(h- 

Namptwich was formerly reckoned the fecond town in the county, 
but has been out-ftript by fome others which have obtained more bene- 
fit from the modem incrcafe of manufadures. It contains more than 
600 houfes, moftly old, difpofed in fpacious ftrccts. It has a plentiful 
weekly market on Saturday, and three annual fairs, in March, Septem- 
ber, and December. It is governed by conftablcs. The church is a 
very handfome pile, in form of a crofs, with an odagonal tower in the 
centre. The eaft and weft windows are filled with elegant tracery. 
The roof of the chancel is of ftonc, adorned with fculpture. The 
ftalls are neat, and are faid to have been brought from the abbey of 
Vale Royal at the diftblution. The living is a fmall vicarage. In the 
ftreet called the Welch Row were anciently two hofpitals, now entirely 
ideftreyed. A large lioufe near the end of it, called Town's-endy was till 
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lately the refidence of the refpcdable family of Wilbraham, one of 
whom, Thomas Wilbraham, Efq-. had the honour of entertaining king 
James I. when he made a vifit to this town. There arc in the town 
various alms-houles founded by the Wilbrahams and other charitable 
inhabitants. There is a free-ichool, founded by John and Thomas 
Thrufli, natives of this place, who exercifed the trade of wool-packers 
in London. Another fchool, where forty boys are cloathed and taught 
Englifh, called the blue-caps, has been fupported chiefly by the fa- 
mily of Wilbraham, aided by the liberality of the Crewe family. In 
the year 1780 was erected a large and commodious workhoufe within 
that part of the townfliip called Beam-heath, and within the barony, 
thereof, in confequence of a grant from the earl of Cholmonddey. 

The chief trade of Namptwich is in flioes, which are fent to Lon- 
don. It has a fmall manufadure of gloves; but thole of bone-lace 
and Hockings, once conliderable, are now loll. The tanning buflnefs 
was a fource of much w'ealth to the town in the reigns of Elizabeth . 
and James 1 . 

Namptwich is one of the fait towns, commonly called the Wiches, 
and feems formerly to have been one of the principal of them. In the 
reign of Elizabeth here w'cre 216 fait works, of fix leads^walling CAch* 
At prefent there are only tw’o works of five large pans of wrought iron. . 
The Britons, Romans, and Saxons feem fucccflivcly to have procured 
fait from the brine pits here, and various laws and ufiges have prevailed 
from old times refpeding the working of them. It was hoped that . 
the Cheller canal to this place (which terminates in a handfome broad 
bafon near the Athlon road) would have inctealed its lalt trade to the be- - 


* Probably, .at all the fait towns, . 
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nefit of 'both towns ; but the other fait towns lie more convenient for 
commerce, and abound almoil to excefs with that commodity. 

Namptwich was the only town in Chefliire which adhered to the 
'parliament from the beginning to the end of the civil wars of Charles 1 . 
It flood a fcverc liege in 1643 Byron, in which its gar- 

rifon defended themfclves v/ith great obftinacy, though the place was 
poorly fortified, and repelled fome attacks with much lofs to the be- 
fiegcrs. It was at length relieved by the fignal vidlory obtained over the 
befieging forces by the army commanded by Sir Thomas Fairfax. This 
town was the rcfidcnce of the widow of Milton during the latter part 
of her life. She was the daughter of Mr. Minfliull, of Stoke, in this 
neighbourhood. 

Near Namptwich is the village of a confidcrablc place as far 

back as the Saxon times. At the Cohquefl: it w'as a member of the ba- 
rony of Namptwich. It came fucceflivcly to the Lovcls, the Ardems, 
and the Wilbrahams, and at prefent belongs to the Hon. Wilbralrara Tol- 
Icmache. It has a handfome new-built church, containing fome curious 
and well-prefcrved monuments of the Mainw'aring and Wilbraham 
families. 

TFyburnbury^ a village <mi the London road, is fuppofed to have taken 
its name from Wibba, fecond king of the Mercians, The manor was 
iincicntly in the family of the Praers, from whom it came to the biihops 
of Litchfield and Coventry, who arc ftill patrons of the living. The 
church is a very handfome building, embattled and pinnacled. It con- 
tains various monuments in memory of the Delves’s of Doddington ; 
and likewife a magnificent one of Sir Thomas Smith, of the Hough. 
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Al tlie ancient hall of DadJington are preferved the Ratucs of lord 
Audley and his four Tquires, Delves, Dutton, Fouihurll, and Hawke- 
Ron, all Chelhire men, who obtained great renown at the battle of 
Poitiers. 

Cr ewe-ball^ the (cat of the family of Crewe, was built by Sir Randle 
Crewe in the time of Charles I. who was the RrR perfon who brought 
a model of good building into this county. It is now occupied by John 
Crewe, Efq. member of parliament for Chelhire. 

On the other Rde of Namptwich is Baddiley-hall, the feat of the 
Mainwarings. 

Cumbermere- abbey , which takes its name from the adjacent mere, was 
formerly the lite of an abbey of CiRercians, founded by Hugh Mal- 
banc, lord of Namptwich. It now belongs to Sir Robert Salilbury 
Cotton, Bart, member for the coimty, whofe feat was 'built out of its 
remains. 


K D D I s B u R Y Hundred. 

*'J^11I.S diRrict chieRy comprifes ihctr.uR lying between Broxtun hun- 
dred, and the wertern bank of the Weaver. A great part of it 
conlifts of the foreil of Delamcrc, which in the time of Lcland was a 
fair and large forelT: abounding w'ith red and fallow deer, but now is a 
black and dreary waRe, compofed of deep farid or flcril heath, and 
chiefly inhabited by rabbits, wdth a few black terns which Ikim over 
the pools and plafhcs in fame part of it. A few Runted trees remain 
near a place called Chamber of the Foreji, once the centre of the wood- 
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land tradfc. Tradition reports that a large town once exited in this him- 
drcdy of the name of Eddiibuij ; but at prefent it is thinly peopled* 
and contains no town of confequence. 

On entering it fnmi Namptwich, one of the firft phices is Bunhmy^ 
a village with a parifti church, which was formerly collegiate, on the 
foundation of that celebrated foldier of fortune. Sir Hugh de Calvely, 
This Chefliire hero was bom at Calvely, a neighbouring hamlet, and 
became a principal commander in the mercenary bands which ravaged 
Europe in the 14th century. He fought under the Englifh general, lord 
Chandos, at the battle of Auray in 1364, in which the great Du Guef- 
din was taken prifoner. He then ferved in Spain, firft againft Peter 
the Cmcl, and then for him, in the fcrvice of the Black Prince. He 
afterwards became governor of Calais, and of Guernfey and the adja- 
cent ifles, and was living in the reign of Henry IV. He has a magni- 
ficent tomb in Bunbury church, in which his effigy in w hite marble, 
armed, and of gigantic proportions, lies recumbent; and prodigious 
feats of ftrength and prowefs are recorded of him in the popular talcs of 
the time. In this church, which is a handfome embattled one, there 
are other ancient monuments. The old feat of Calvely now belongs to 
the Davenport family. 

Somewhat further is 


TARPORLEY, 

A fmall market-town fituated ten miles from Chefter on the London 
road. Its manor and ledory are divided into fix fhares, of which four 
belong to the Ardens one to the dean and chapter of Chefter ; 
and <me to Philip Egerton, Efq. of Oulton. The living is a good 
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one, in tlic gift of John Arden, Efq. The church is large, and con- 
tains fevcral marble monuments. This town is chiefly remarkable 
for being the place where a number of the principal gentlemen of 
the county meet at an annual hunt, equally confccratcd to the plca- 
fures of conviviality and thofe of the chace. The neighbouring open 
heaths of Delamere foreft afford a favourable ground for the latter paf- 
time. 

Clofc W’ithin view of Tarporley, though at the difhince of two 
miles fouthw'ards, rifes the great infulated rock of Beejlon^ a moft flri- 
king obje<St from the furrounding country. It is compofed of land- 
Hone, very lofty and precipitous at one end, and floping down to the 
flat on the otlier. Its height, from Beeflon-bridge to the fummit, is 
366 feet. From its top is a very extenflve view on eveiy part, except 
where interrupted by the near approach of the Pcckforton-hills. Ail 
the level country of Chelhirc, the city of Cheftcr, and the cfluaries of 
the Dee and Merfey, are diftindlly fecn from it. The crefl: of the rock 
is crowned with the ruins of the famed Beejlon-cajllct proverbial in 
thefc parts for its almofl impregnable flrength. This fortrefs was flrlt 
erected in 1 220 by Randle Blundcville, carl of Chefler. It devolved 
afterwards to the crown, and going through various viciffitudes, the 
ftory of which is not well known, it fell into ruins, in which Hate it 
was found by Lcland in the reign of Heniy VIII. It was afterwards 
repaired, and partook of the changeable fate of fo many other fortrefl'es 
during the laft civil wars. It was firll garrifoned by the Parliament ; 
then taken by the royolifls under the command of the noted partizan, 
captaui Sand ford, who fcalcd the fteep fide of the rock, and took it by 
furpri>H or t eachery. The parliament forces then befieged it for feven- 
;cni week 5 ; but it held out to be relieved by prince Rupert. It w’as 
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again invefl'ed, and forced to furrendcr by famine after a vigorous de- 
fence of eighteen weeks. It was foon after difmantlcd. 

The furtrefs coniiiled of an outer and inner area. The outer came 
about midway of the Hope, and was defended by a great gateway, and 
a ftrong wall, fortified with round towers, which ran acrofs the (lope 
from one edge of the precipice to the other, but did not furround the 
hill as reprefented in an old print. Some parts of this wall, and about 
fix or feven rounders, with a fquare tower of the gateway, Hill fubfift. 
The area cnclofed is four or five acres. The caftle itfclf is near the 
highell part of the rock, defended on the fide of the area by a vaft 
ditch cut out of the live rock, on the other fide by a fieep precipice. 
The entrance is through a noble gateway, guarded on each fide by a 
great round tower with walls of a prodigious thicknefs. Within the 
yard are the remains of the chapel, a rectangular building. The draw- 
well was of furprifing depth, being funk to the level of Beefton-brook 
that funs beneath. In the outer area was another well. The perpendi- 
cular fide of the rock from the caftle has a tremendous appearance, and 
is haunted by a fmall kind of hawk which builds in its clefts, and 
“ wings the midway air.” 

Over, on the other fide of the foreft, though now an infignificant 
village, retains the evidence of its having once been a confidcrable town, 
in its mayor, aldermen, and other corporate officers, ftill eleCted accord- 
ing to charter, with great regularity. A little to the north of it, on the 
bank of the Weaver, is Fa/e Royal, once the fite of a (lately monaftery 
of Ciftercians, founded by Edward I. The houfe is faid to have been 
fifty-three years in building, and to have coft ^.^2^000', an immenfe 
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furai’ in thofe days ! The name of Vale Royal included all the circum* 
jacent trafts, and has by fome been extended to all Chelhire. The 
eftate of the abbey was granted at the dilToIution to Thomas Holcroft, 
whofe grandfon fold it to the Holfords, from whom it came by mar- 
riage to the Cholmondeleys. 


T A R V I N. 

A SMALL town on the border of Ddamere foreft on the Chefhire 
fide, had the privilege of a market obtained for it in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth, by Sir John Savage, to whom it was alienated from the bi- 
fhoprick of Litchfield. Its church, a redory, ftill continues part of 
the fee of Litchfield, and is a prebend in that cathedral. Here is a mo- 
nument of Mr. John Thomafine, thirty-fix years mafier of the gram- 
mar fchool, who was difiinguifhed for his exquifite fkill in penman- 
fliip. He particularly excelled in copying the Greek charaders ; and 
many fpccimens of his w riting are preferved in the cabinets of the curi- 
ous, and public libraries. 


FRODSHAM. 

THIS is a very fmall market-town, confifling chiefly of one wide 
tlrcet, fituated beneath the hills which form the northern extremity of 
Delamerc foreft, and not far from the jundion of the Weaver with the 
Mcrfey. A level, bounded by a large marfti, extends f rom the towm 
to the latter river. Frodfliam had formerly a caftle, which, toge ther 
with the town, was allotted by Edward 1 . to David, brother of JJew- 
dlyn, the laft fovpreign of Wales. It was latterly ufed as a manfion 
by the Savages, earls Rivers, and was burned down in 1652- A hand- 
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foine modern houfe now occupies its lltc, which is at the weft end of 
the town, juft beneath a high eminence. 

The church of Frodiham ftands on a very elevated fituation above 
the town, in a part called Overton ; and near it is a fchool, with a good 
houfe for the mafter, on which is a cupola for an obferv'atoiy. The 
profpc€t from hence and the neighbouring eminences is very extenfive, 
commanding the eftuary of the Merfey and its bordering marflies, 
and the more diftant parts of Lancalliire beyond. The brow of a hill 
"behind the fchool, called Beacon-hill, is cut into a very pleafint and 
ftriking walk. At its foot are four Ihooting-buts for the pradlice ot' 
archery. The church regifter of ^Frodftiam exhibits two remarkable 
inftances of longevity; on March 13, 1592, was buried Thomas 
Hough, aged 141 ; and on the next day, Randle Wall, aged 103. 

Flrodfham bridge, over the Weaver, is near a mile to the eaft of the 
towTi. From a warehoufc near it, much cheefe is Ihippcd for Liver- 
pool. A W'ork for the refining of rock-falt is at fome diftance on the 
bank of the river. The channel here is deep and clayey, and a difa- 
greeable object at low water. 

In the parifh of Frodlham, potatoes arc cultivated to a great extent. 
It is eftimated, that not lefs than 100,000 buftiels of 901b. weight each 
have annually, for fome years paft, been grown in it. They meet 
with a ready falc in Lancaftiire, to which they find an ealy conveyance 
by the river to Liverpool, and by the duke of Bridgewater’s canal to 
Manchefter. 


Bucklow 
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Bucklow Hundred. 

hundred occupies the middle of the northern fide of the county, 
from the jundion of the Weaver and Mcrfcy, to the border of 
Macclesfield hundred. On entering it from Frodlham, there appears to 
the right, on a high bank above the Weaver, 

AJlon-hall^ a large and handfome modem lioufe, the feat of the an- 
cient family of Afion. To the left of it lies 

RUNCORN PARISH. 

THIS trad of country, lying to the call of the river Weaver near its 
conflux with the Mer%, and thence for fome miles upwards on the 
banks of the latter river, is well worthy of notice, from the variety of 
its ground and profpeds, and the objeds of curiofity it contains. The 
firft place that excites attention, after croffing Frodfliam bridge, is 

Rod- Savage f a noble pile of mins, embofomed in wood, and feated 
on a rifing ground above* the Weaver, facing towards Frodfliam. This 
feat was built in the reign of queen Elizabeth by Sir John Savage. By 
the marriage of lady Elizabeth Savage, daughter and heirefs of Ricliard, 
carl Rivers, with James, earl of Barrymore, the houfe and eflate pafled 
into that family ; but the poflfeffion proved tranfient ; for the marriage 
of his daughter, lady Penelope Barry, with general Cholmondcley, tranf- 
ferred it to a new race, and it is now poflefled by the general’s grand 
nephew, the earl of Cholmondcley. After the marriage, the place 
was negleded, and fell into Arch fpeedy decay, that a gentleman who 
w'as born in the houfe lived to draw a pack of fox hounds through it 

after 
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after their game. Part of the ftately front, confiding of a fine gatewt^ 
with a lofty turret on each fide, is dill danding, as well as part of one 
of the fidcs. The red of the pile confids only of foundation walls, 
broken vaults, and heaps of rukhifh overgrown with weeds; the 
^vholc furrounded with cnclofures of dilapidated walls. Few places in 
the kingdom recal more forcibly to the memory the very driking lines of 
the poet Dyer deferiptive of a ruined manfion^ 

’Tis now the raven’s bleak abode 
Tis now th’ apartment of the toad*; 

And there the fox fecurely feeds ; 

And there the poifonous adder breedsp 
Conceal’d in ruins, mofs, and weeds ; 

While, ever and anon there falls 
dluge heaps of hoary moulder’d walls. 

In the time of the Barrymores, a large range of detached offices and 
ftabling, in a more modem ftyle than the main building, was eretSed, 
which is now converted to the ufes of a farm>houfe. 

At a flrort diftance from hence, juft oppofite to the jundion of the 
Weaver and Merfey, is the fmall retired village of JVeJlon. From tlvc 
brow overhanging the point of land where the rivers meet, is a very 
magnificent watcr-prafpe<ft at full tide, when the broadeft part of the 
eftuary of the Merfey, ftrctching many miles before the eye, till it is 
completely land-locked . by a turn in tlic channel, exhibits the appear- 
ance of an extenfive lake, bordered on the Chclhire and Lancafhiie fide 
by a variety of ground, partly naked, and partly finely wooded. The 
fccliulcd fituation of this fpot, out of all courfe of roads, renders its 
beauties Icfs known than they deferve to be. Farther 00, upon the 

bank of the Merfey, is fituated 
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^ncorfif a place well known as the termination of the duke of 
Sridgewater’s canal in the Merfey. Its lituation was judicioully chofen 
l>y the renowned Ethelfleda, queen of the Mercians, for the founda* 
t ion of a town and caftle, ereded in the year 916; for here, by the 
projcdlion of a tongue of land from the Lancalhire lidc, the bed of 
the Merfey is fuddenly contraded from a confidcrable breadth to a nar- 
row channel, eaiily commanded from the fhore. It was juft oppofite 
to this gapy as it is called, that Ethelfieda built the laft of the range of 
caftles by which fhe proteded the borders of her extenftve domain ; and 
though no veftiges of the building remain, its lite is marked by the 
name of the Cajlle, given to a triangular piece of land, furrounded 
with a mound of earth, jutting out into the river, guarded on the water 
fide by ledges of rocks and broken precipices, and cut off from the land 
by a ditch at leaft fix yards wide. This fortrefs in its entire ftate muft 
have afforded an excellent defence againft the naval inroads of the Danes, 
who ran up the rivers with their fleets at that period, and committed 
the moll cruel ravages. The parochial church of Runcorn Hands above 
the caftle-rock. Its foundation was, perhaps, co-eval with that of 
Ethclfleda’s town ; it was certainly prior to the Conqueft, fince Nigel, 
baron of Halton, bellowed it, in the reign of the Conqueror, upon 
his brother Wolfrith, a j)ricft. It became afterwards the property of 
Norton abbey, and on the diffolution was given to Chrifl-church college, 
Oxford. An abbey of canons regular, or Auguftins, was founded here 
by William, the fon of Nigel, in 1 1 33, which was removed by his 
fon William, conflable of Chefler, to Norton, 

The confequence of Runcorn was loft in the later reigns, and i( funk 
into an obfeure village, from which it has emerged only fince the com- 
pletion of the duke of Bridgewater’s navigation. The vaft works 
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formed here, confiding of a grand ferics of all the locks on his canal, 
through which it defeends prccipitoufly to the river, and which are 
fupplied with water by vaft bafons or refervoirs, occafioned a great con- 
flux of workmen, and the confequent building of a number of dwel- 
ling-houfes, inns, fhops, &c. This hurry of bufinefs has fince been 
kept up by the eredion of wharfs, a fca-vvall, and an immenfe w'arc- 
houfe, conflruided upon a new and excellent plan. Vaft quantities of 
good free-ftone arc likewife got out of the quarries in this place, which 
lie contiguous to tlie canal, and allow of the raifing of blocks of great 
ftze, which arc ufed in the works about the canal, and arc alfo con- 
veyed to different places in the courfe of it. At Manchefter this ftone 
is fold at eight-pence the fquare foot. 

On account of thefe curiofitics, Runcorn is much vifited by parties 
of plcafure from the country round, Tome of whom make excurfions by 
water hence to Liverpool. It has likewife of late become a place of 
fome refort for falt-watcr bathing, for in fpring tides the fmall quan- 
tity of frcfli water in the Merfcy does not much dilute the ftrength of 
the fca-watcr flowing up this wide cftuaiy ; and the agreeable fituation 
and good air of the place and its neighbourhood are ufeful auxiliaries 
to the effedfs of the bath. The fliore here, and all round to Wefton 
point, is protedled by a low ridge of rock rifing almoft perpendicu- 
larly from the beach. The lovers of botany may find a pleafing va- 
riety of plants, both maritime and inland, in the vicinity of this place. 

A mile or two upwards from Runcorn arc feated the ruins of Halton- 
cajlle, placed on a fteep elevation, and forming a confpicuous objedt 
from all this fide of the country. Hugh Lupus, carl of Chefter, gave 
the barony of Halton to Nigel, his relation and one of his officers, 
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whom he alfo made conftable of Chcfler, and his marflial ; and the 
caftlc was probably founded by one of tlie two. The manor had large 
privileges conferred upon it ; the town of Halton was created a free bo- 
rough and market town, though now no more than a village. From 
the poftcrity of Nigel it came to the houfe of Lancafter, and was a 
favourite hunting feat of John of Gaunt. It is now a confidcrable 
member of the duchy of Lancafter, having a large jurifdidtion round it 
called Ilalton-fce, or the Honor of Halton, and pofltfling a court of 
record and various privileges. The caftlc has been in a ftate of demo- 
lition ever fince the civil wars of Charles I . ; but there is a newer build> 
ing, ufed as an inn, containing the court-houfc, and called a prifon, 
though now never ufed as fuch. The earl of Cholmondeley is proprie- 
tor under the crown. It is, however, for the profpedl this place affords 
that it deferves viliting, which is without queftion the moll delightful 
in Cheftiirc. Northwards, from fide to fide, the Merfey, winding 
through a fertile plain, may be diftindly traced from the neighbour- 
hood of Warrington, wheic it is of the breadth of the Thames at Rich- 
mond, to its cxpanfion into a wide channel, contradled at Runcorn-gap, 
and then again dilating into the eftuary which continues to the fea. At 
low water the river i.*. fomewhat deformed by the extenfive fandy flioals 
with w'hich its bed is almoft filled ; but when the tide is in, and the 
feene is enlivened by a number of veflels pafting and re-pafling, few 
water profpedls can be more pleafing. Beyond the Merfey, the county 
of Lanciifter, appearing like a vaft foreft from the numerous hedge- 
row trees of its cnclofures, extends till loft in the diftant hills of Lan- 
cafliire and Yorklhirc. Weftward, a large reach into Chefhire, bounded 
by tlic Welch mountains, is feen, and immediately under the eye lie the 
fcattered houfes and farms of Halton ; while to the eaft, the fine houfe 
and grounds of Norton, the feat of Sir Richard Brooke, afford a near 
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landfcape of great beauty. Through the pkaiiire grounds of Nortons 
the duke of Bridgevvater*s canal is led in an elegantly winding courfe,. 
and proceeding beneath Halt on to Runcorn, adds another intcrelling 
objedt to the profpedt. 

Halton has a chapel, under the church of Runcorn, and a neat but 
fmall library, left for public ufe, fumiihed chiefly with old books of 
hiftoiy and divinity, fome of them valuable. 

The houlc at Norton is built upon the flte of an ancient monaflery o£ 
Auguftines, the lands of which were conferred on the family of Brooke; 
at the diflblution. 

On purfuing the courfc of the canal call wards, we come to Prejlon^ 
Brookf near the village of Prefton-on-the-hill, where the duke of 
Bridgewater’s canal, after palling a tunnel, enters the StafFordlhire naviga-- 
tion. Wharfs areeredicd here for ftoring goods that go by land to Frod- 
lham, Chefter, and parts adjacent, either brought from Manchefter, or 
landed from the StafFordlhire canal. The banks of die canal are covered 
with heaps of flint brought by, fea for the ufe of the potteries. The 
palTage boats from Manchefler come as far as this place. 

The next remarkable flation on the duke of Bridgewater’s canal is 
Stockton quay^ at London bridge, a mile and a half from Warrington. 
This is a buly fccne of traffic from the quantity of goods Ihipped and 
landed at its warehoufes, whicli lie upon the great London road from, 
the north through Chelhire. A number of carriages are alfo generally 
in waiting to convey the pafliengers who land here from Manchefler in, 
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their way to Warrington, and thence by the coaches to Liverpool, &c. 
The foil hereabouts is a deep fand, which renders the roads very heavy. 

Not far from this place rifes the pretty eminence called 
ending precipitoufly towards the north, to which quarter it affords a 
very pleating profpc<Jl of the canal, the Merfey, the town of Warring- 
ton, and all the flat part of Lancafhire as far as the Yorkfhire hills. The 
lidcs of the hili arc cloathed with plantations, and its fummit is crowned 
with a fummer-'houfe, making a pidlurefque objciH: from the fubjacent 
country. A neighbouring hill over which the London road pafTes has a 
large quarry of a red grit-ftonc. 

The village of Lymm is a beautiful objerft in the courfe of the canal, 
which is here carried at a great height over a flrcam, forming a mill 
dam, and turning a mill for flitting iron and flattening it into hoops for 
the cooper’s ufe. There arc feveral good houfes in the village, and the 
frtuation of the parfonage houfe, above a deep and romantic valley, is • 
much admired. In Lymm is an ancient crofs of Gothic architcdlure. 


K N U S F O R D. 

THIS is the principal town of Bucklow hundred. It L divided as it 
were into two towns, called High and Low Knutsford. By a charter, 
granted in tlie reign of Edward I. it appears that William de Tableigh 
was lord of both of them. The lordfhip is riow in the duke of Bridge- - 
w.'iter. The market-day is Saturday. The upper town has a fair on 
Tuefday in Whitfun week; and the lower has two,. in June and. 
Odlober. 


Knutsford' 
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Knutsfordis a neat town, containing betwixt two and three thoufand in- 
habitants. It has never been a place of much trade. Its principal manufac- 
ture has been that of thread, for which it W'as long noted. A fmall por- 
tion of the flax ufed in this manufadture is grown in Yorkfliire, but the 
bulk of it is brought from Ireland, Ruflla, and Hamburgh. A few years 
ago it, was almofl: entirely brought in its raw ftate, and was fpun in 
Knutsford and its neighbourhood ; but fince the increafe of the cotton 
trade, the flax fpinners have been led to engage in this more lucrative 
employment, and the flax is now principally fpun abroad, and is 
brought to Knutsford in the ftate of yam. '1‘his manufadlure, of 
courfe, employs much fewer hands than formerly. The thread is font 
to the different parts of England, and fomc to America, 

About twenty-five years lince, a large building was crcdlcd in the 
town for doubling and twifting of lllk for the ufc of the I,x>ndon 
manufadlurcrs. It was ufed for this purpofe for fomc years, and em- 
ployed a confidcrable number of hands ; but not being found to anfwer, 
the employment was difeontinued. The building has fince been ufed 
for the fpinning of cotton, a branch of trade in which, within thefe few 
years, this town has partaken, though in no confidcrable degree; and, 
indeed, fince the late check given to trade, very few hands are employed 
in it. 

Knutsford is particularly noted for the numerous families of gentry 
refiding in its neighbourhood, which contribute much to the fupport of 
the town. It has an elegant affembly room, w^hcre they have frequent 
meetings ; and the races here are inferior to few in the kingdom for the 
difplay of falliionablc company. 


The 
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The church is a handfome brick building, of modem ereftion, and 
lately furnilhed with an organ. The old church was about a mile from 
the town, and fomc portion of it is ftill kept ftanding, as an ornamen- 
tal objedl from the grounds of a neighbouring gentleman (P. Legh, 
Efq. of Booths.) It is a vicarage, and is reckoned worth betwixt 200 
and j^.300 per annum. 

A cuftom prevails in this town, which is, we believe, confined to it. 
On the marriage of any inhabitant of the town or neighbourhood, in 
addition to the common tokens of joy, as ringing of bells, '&.c. the 
friends and acquaintances of the parties ftrew the ftrects with brown 
fand, and on this, figure with white fund various fanciful and emble- 
matical devices, and over the whole are occafionally firewed the flow'crs 
of the fcafon. This cuflom fcrvci at Icafl this good end, that it keeps 
the flrcets clean. 

At a fmall didance round Knutsford are the following feats : T’ahley^ 
houfe^ Sir J. F. Lciceder'sj Tatton-ball, Mr. Egerton’s ; Mere^baU^ 
Mr. Brookes’s ; Booth' s-bally Mr. Legh’s; Arkv-hall^ Sir Peter War- 
burton’s ; Toft-hall^ Mr. Lcicefter’s; Hi^h-Lrgh-haJl^ Mr. Legh’s f 
Ca[>eJihorne, Mr. Davenport’s; Mr. Parker’s ; inthington^ Mr. 

Clegg’s ; and many other old family manfions. Of thefe feats, ’Tabley 
and Tatt-on arc the mod confidcrable. Hatton, of which a view is 
annexed, has a very extenlive park of near 25,000 acres of arable and 
padurc land. The houfe is new, and defigned by \\'yatt, in a tadc of 
elegant fimpKcity ; only one fide, which is of done, and the offices, arc 
yet built. The dabks, which arc alfb new and defigned by the fame 
architcdl, arc in a fimilar dyle. The fituation of the houfe is very fine, 
being on an elevated fpot of ground in the middle of the park, from 
the front of which a lawn falls gradually to a fine piece of water, called 

l\ttton- 
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‘Tatton-mere, at fomewhat more than half a mile’s diftance. Tlie 
view bc)rond the mere, after taking in a variety of lefler objedis, is ter- 
minated by Aldcrly-edgc, and the diflant hills dividing Chelhire from 
the neighbouring counties, among which the bold terniination 
Cloudf near Congleton, is particularly ftriking. The gardens are very ex- 
teniive, and kept with peculiar neatnefs, and the pineiy is remarkably 
large and well conftrudled. 

Mobley Houfet the feat of Sir John Fleming Lciceftcr, Bart, is tra ele- 
gant and noble edifice, the chef d’ceuvre of the celebrated archited^ Carr. 
The portico is executed in the Doric order, and is remarkable fot. the 
lize of its pillars, which are the largeft in the kingdom, confiUtiiiig of 
Angle ftoncs. Theftables, which are juft finifhed, maybe conftdered 
as a perfcdl model, both as to magnificence and convenience. They 
confift of a neat, elegant quadrangle, in the middle of which is a fpa- 
cious riding houfe. The offices belonging to the ftablcs, for fuch they 
may with great propriety be ftyled, arc convenient beyond defeription. 

A part of the old manfion remains at a confiderablc diftance in the 
park, and forms a very ’pi<fturefque and venerable ruin. It was the 
ioriginal habitation of that celebrated antiquarian. Sir Peter Leycefter, 
Bart, author of the Antiquities of Chefhire, &c. The park is cvtcn- 
Ave, through which runs a beautiful ftream that is formed into a fpaci- 
ous Iheet of water. . ‘ ' 

Booth* S’ball, the feat of Peter Legh, £fq. of which a view is an- 
nexed, is a plain houfe, built of brick and ftone, with an e^enAve 
park, containing fbme Ane pieces of water, particularly the lake over 
which the houfe is feen in the view. The profped; from the manAon 
is very beautiful, the eye ranging over a great extent of country well di- 
3 verAAed, 
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vcrCfied, in which the lake and canal, making a confpicuous figure, 
render it a truly charming fituation. 

Here is a fine pidure of Giierchino, the Death of Dido : it contains 
feme beautiful paflages, and the air of the heads is inimitably graceful. 
This feat is one mile from Knutsford. 


ALTRINCHAM. 

THIS is a fmall, but very neat, town, fituated in the courfe of the 
duke of Bridgewater’s canal, eight miles from Manchefter. It is go- 
verned by a mayor, and has a guild mcrcatory for free traffic, granted to 
it by charter from Hamon dc Maffey, lord of Dunham Mafley, about 
the year 1290. Its trade, notwith/Ianding, is inconfiderable. It has 
a market on Saturday, and a fair on St, James’s day, formerly extremely 
crowded by company from Manchefter, but now little frequented. The 
number of people in Altringham was accurately taken in 1 77a, when 
there appeared to be a4S families, and 1029 inhabitants. About twenty 
years before the number was vciy near 1 000, fo that the population 
has not greatly been affeded by the neighbourhood of manufadurcs. 
The fpinning of combed worfted prevailed formerly throughout this 
diftrid, the wool being delivered out at Manchefter by thofe who em- 
ployed jerfty -combers there, to the people when they came to market, 
and the worfted yarn being Ibid to the linall-warc manufadurers ; but 
the introdudion of Irifli worfted mined the bufinefs. Some ftuffs fox 
home wear arc, however, ft ill made from the houfewifes* Ipinning in 
thefc diftrids. It is fingular that this town has no church or chapel, 
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its inhabitants being obliged to go to the j^arilh chuich of Bowden, 
above a -mile’s diilance, for public worfliip. 

J'Jot far from Altrin^am is Dunham Majey^ the feat of the earl of 
Stamford, a houfe of no great appearance, but Ipacious and commodi- 
ous within. It is chiefly built of brick, of a quadrangular form, with 
a court in the centre, and contains many family pictures. It is feated in 
the midft of an extenfive park, full of fine timber, the unmolelled 
growth of many years, through which avenues or viftas are cut, afford- 
ing views of the hall. Several of the oaks are of extraordinary mag- 
nitude, making a mofl: venerable appearance ; and on their tops is a 
heronry, irr which thofe birds build in fociety like rooks. The ground 
near the houfe has lately been laid out in an ornamental manner with 
Ihrubberies, flower-beds, &c. This maniion was long the feat of the 
Booths, firft lords Delamere, then earls of Warrington. By the death 
of George, tire kte earl, in 1758, the title became extind ; but tho 
eftate came into tire pofleflion of the earl of Stamford, who had mar- 
ried his only daughter, the mother of the prefent earl. I’his noble family 
have long afforded to the country an inffrudive example of the virtues 
by which rank and fortune are made truly ufeful. and refpcdablc. The 
annexed view was taken in 1 793. 


N o R T n w I.C H Hundred.. 

'^HIS is fltuated to the fouth of the lall-mentioned hundred, and 
principally comprehends the txads lying on each fide of the rivera- 
Dane and Wheelock. It is well fumifhed with market-towns, of 
which the principal is that which gives name to the hundred. 

NORTH- 
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N O R T H W I C H. 

THIS is a fmall and ancient market-town fituatcd at the conflux of 
the Dane with the Weaver. Its market is on Friday. It has two an- 
nual fairs, in Auguft and December, which have lately become muclt' 
frequented, to the great advantage of the inhabitants. It has a well 
endowed frec-grammar fchool. From its central lituation, furrounded 
with gentlemen’s feats; it is a place of confiderable refort for the tranf- 
adtion of public bufinefs, and other purpofes. 

Northwich is, however, principally diflinguiflred as the chief of the 
fait towns, and the only one of them which, in addition to brine fprings, 
poflefles mines of rock-falt. The difcoveiy of this valuable mineral 
was made about a century ago, in the lands of William Marbuiy, Efq. 
of Marbury, near this town. It has fince been found in the adjoining 
townfhips of Wilton, Marfton, Wincham, and Winnington ; but in 
no other part of the kingdom tluin this neighbourhood. The inhabi- 
tants, however, have a tradition that the rock as well as the brine pits 
were w rought in the time of the Romans. 

Rock-falt is found from twenty-eight to forty-eight yards beneath 
the furfac** of the earth. The firft flratum or mine met with is from 
fifteen to twenty-one yards in thicknefs, pcrfedlly folid, and fo hard as 
to be cut with great difficulty with iron picks and wedges. Of late, 
the workmenhavc blafted it wdth gunpowder, by which they loofen and 
remove many tons together. The appearance of the fait is extremely 
refembling that of brown fugar-candy. Beneath this flratum is a bed 
of hard flonc, confifting of large veins of flag, intermixed with fome 

Ilia rock 
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rock fait, the whole from twenty-five to thirty-five yards in thicknefs. 
Under this bed is a fccond ftratum, or mine, of fait, from five lo fix 
yards thick, many parts of it perfcdly white, and clear as ciyllal, 
others browmer, but all purer than the upper firatum, yet reckoned not 
fo firong. Above the whole mafs of fait lies a bed of whitifli clay, 
which has been ufed in the Liverpool earthen ware ; and in the fame 
place is found a good deal of gypfum, or plaiftcr ftonc. 

Rock-falt pits are funk at great expcncc, and are very uncertain in 
their duration, being frequently deftroyed by the brine fprings burfting 
into tliem, and dilTolving the pillars, by which the whole w’ork falls in, 
leaving vafl chafms on the furface of the earth. In forming a pit, a 
Iliaft or eye is fuiak, fimilar to that of a coal-pit, but more cxtcnfivc. 
After the workmen have got down to the falt-rock, and made a proper 
cavity, they leave a fufficient fubftance of the rock, about feven yards 
in thicknefs, to form a folid roof, and as they proceed, they hew pillars 
out of the rock for the fupport of that roof, and then employ gun- 
powder to feparate what they mean to raife. When well illuminated, 
the cryftallinc furface of the roof, pillars, and fidcs of a large pit, make 
a glittering and magnificent appearance. Frcih air is conveyed from 
the mouth of the pit by means of a tube, to which is fixed a pair of 
forge bellows, forming a continual current between the outer air and 
that in the pit. 'I'lie pits at the greateft depth are dry, and of a com- 
fortable temperature. 

The largeft rock-fiilt pit now worked, is in the townfliip of Witton, 
and in the lands of Nicholas Alhton, Efq. It is worked in a circular 
form, 108 yards in diameter, its roof fupported by twenty-five pillars, 
each three yards wide at the front, four at the back, and its fides cx- 
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tending Hx yards. The pit is fourteen yards hollow; confequently 
each pillar contains 294 folid yards of rock fait ; and the whole aiw 
of .the pit contains 9160 fupcrficial yards, little lefs than two acres of 
land. 

The average quantity of rock-falt annually delivered from the pits 
in the neighbourhood of Northwich for the laft levcn years is 50,484 
tons. Another account Rates the annual average (no period mentioned) 
at about 65,000 tons. Upon this laft calculation, the mode in which 
the rock-falt is difpofed of is ftatcJ to be, exported to Dunkirk, Oftend, 
Riga, Bruges, Nicuport, Pillau, Ellincur, &c. from 45 to 50,000 
tons ; ditto to Ireland, from 3000 to 4000 tons : refined in England, 
viz. 

At Northwich, 5000 tons, Liverpool, 3000 tons, 

Frodfham, - 3000 do. Dungeon works, 2500 do. 

'Jdie rock-falt, as well as the white fait, nude at Northwich, is con» 
veyed down the Weaver, and thence by the Merfey to Liverpool in vef- 
fcls from fifty to eighty tons burthen, and there re-lhipped for foreign 
countries, or kept for refinement. We have already mentioned the 
great advantage Liverpool has derived from poffefling fuch an article for 
the ballaft-loading of its outward-bound ftiips. 

Northwich likewife much furpafles the other fait towns in the fait 
made from brine fprings ; and being, therefore, the centre of the Chc- 
lliirc fait trade, wc lliall take this occafion of concluding all we have 
further to fay concerning this product. 


The 
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The average quantity of fait made from the Cheihire brine fprings, 
which are inexhaullible in quantity, and many of them fully faturated, 
is fuppofed to be nearly, 

At Northwich, - - 45,000 tons, Lawton, - - 1500 tons, 

Winsford, - - - 15,000 do. Namptwich, - 60 do. 

Middlewich, - - 4000 do- 

If to thefe numbers be added, for refined rock-falt, at 

Northwich, - 5000 tons, Frodfham, - 4000 tons, 

the whole quantity of fait made in Cheihire will appear; viz. about 
74,560 tons. 

The ufual depth of the brine fprings is from twenty to forty yards. 
The mode of cryflallifing fait, is by putting the brine into large iron 
pans, of twenty or tliirty feet fquare, and fourteen inches deep, where 
at is heated till it boils : a light feum then rifes to the top, which being 
taken off, the liquor is reduced to a lower degree of heat ; the fleam 
arifing is made to evaporate as quickly as poflible ; and the fait cryflal- 
lifing forms a crufl on the fuffacc, which finks to the bottom of the pan, 
whence it is taken out once or twice in twenty-four hours. The quan- 
tity annually cryflallifed is computed at about 35,000 tons. All the 
fine hard bafket fait is not ciyflallifed. Of the white fait, about 15 
or 1 6,000 tons are confumed in Ei^land and Wales, exclufive of what 
is refined from rock- fair. The duty on fait confumed at home is 51. per 
bufliel of 561b., or per ton, grofs duty, fubjeft to a difeount of 10 
percent, on refined, and 7I on white fait; the duty paid weekly. All 
fait is exported duty free, the exporter giving bond for the amount of 
the duly, which is cancelled by deboiture obtained from the cuflom- 
houfe when the veffel clears. No fait has been allowed to be ufed as 
manure, fince the year 177B, when an ad palled to levy an equal duty 
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«n all fklt of what quality foevec. The obftacle this affords to agri- 
cultural improvements has already been noted. 

The revenue ariling from fait is thought of fo much confequence, 
that a particular board is appointed for the collection and management 
of it, having a department quite independent on the excife and culloms. 
Not a peck of fait can go from the works without a permit, under the 
rifque of forfeiture and high penalties ; and officers are llationed on the 
roads to demand a fight of permits, and to re-weigh on iufpicion of fraud. 

The number of hands employed in Cheftiirc in getting rock-falt, and 
making white and refined fait, is fuppofed to be about 1200. 

Winningt on-bally very pleafantly fituated on the Weaver within a. mile 
of Northwich, is the feat of lord Penthyn. 

Acrofs the river, and in the hundred of Bucklow, is Marbury-hally 
the feat of the Barry family, in. the parifh, and clofc to the extenfive 
mcer of Great Budwortlu 


MIDDLEWICH. 

THIS place deiivcs its name from being the middlemofl of the 
Wh hesy or fait towns. It is feated at the conflux of the Dane witli the 
Crokc. Miudlew.ich is an aircient borough, governed by its burgelfes, 
and pofltffing the fame privileges with the other fait towns. Its market 
is on Tuelday, and it has annual fairs on July 25 th, and on Holy 
Thurfday.. The church is a vicarage, comprehending a large parifli di- 
vided into many townfliips. The fait here is made from brine fprings- 
w ell faturuted ; die quantity is not veiy confidcrable, but might be in- 
crealcd on demand. The Staffordfhiie canal pafles by the town. Mid- 
dlewich is a tolerably well-built place, of moderate fize and pleafantly 
fituated.. Near 
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Near Middlewich is Kindertotiy which gave title to one of the an- 
cient barons who compofcd the upper houfe of the parliament of the 
earls of Chcfter. This was the family of Venables, now reprefented by 
lord Vernon of Kinderton, the only lineal fucceffor of the eight Chelhire 
barons, who has defeended to our times. 

Not far from hence is Holm's-chapel^ formerly a great thoroughfare 
for palTengers from Lancafliire to London by Talk-on-the-Hill, but of 
late years much Icfs frequented, on account of the new roads by Bux> 
ton and Derby, and by Congleton and Leek. Its manor belongs to the 
family of Needham. 

Rudheathf a wild and fpacious diftridl in this neighbourhood, was 
formerly a place of refuge for criminals, who were protected here from 
jufticc for the fpacc of a year and a day. But this noxious privilege 
was found to be fuch a nuifance to the countiy, that it was abolilhed 
even before the fuppreflion of popery. 


S A N D B A C H. 

THIS fmall town is fituated on a high bank upon the little river 
Wheelock, not far from Middlewich. It was made a market-town in 
the laft century by its lord. Sir John Radcliffc of Ordfall, Lancalhirc r 
its market-day is Thursday, and it has two annual fairs, in Eafter 
week and September. In the market-place are two fquare erodes, with 
images, and the ftoiy of the Paflion engraved on them. Formerly, 
worfted yam, and fome duffs for country wear were made here, but its 
trade has much declined. It was likewife famous for its malt liquor. 

Srereton- 
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Brereton~hall, in. its neighbourhood, was the feat of the ancient fa- 
mily of that name. Near it is a pool, concerning which it was the tra- 
dition of the place, that trunks of trees W'cre fecn floating upon it for 
fevcral days together before the death of an heir of the family. A fair 
is k-,pt yearly on Lammas day on Brcrcton-grccn. 


CONGLETON. 

THIS town is fituatcd on the upper part of the Dane, near the bor- 
ders of Staffbrdlhire. It is a fmall corporation, being governed by a 
mayor and fix aldermen. The buildings are neat ; the market-day is 
Saturilay, and there are four yearly fairs. Congletonhas two churches, 
one in the town, one at the bridge end acrofs the river ; both under the 
mother church of Aftbury, two miles diflant. This place was formerly 
noted for the making of tagged leather laces, called Conglcton points. 
It has now a manufaftory of gloves, with fomc ferreting ; but the 
chief employment for the poor is derived from a very capital illk mill, 
ereded on the river, and from the manufaftory of ribands on account 
of the Coventry merchants. 

AJlbury is a large parifli, containing many gentlemens’ feats. It has 
a handfome church, with a lofty fpirc flccple. In the church-yard 
arc two ancient Itonc monuments, with the iniignia of knighthood upon 
them, but it is not lit lermined to what families they belong. 

Lawlon, at the fouth weftern extremity of the hundred, on the Staf- 
fordihirc border, contains the feat of the family of that name, w hich 
has inhabited this place for many generations. There is a confiderable 
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fait work in this parifli, which has the adN'antage of the StaSbrdlhire 
canal palling through it. 


‘ Macclesfield Hundred, 

'jpmS is the moll extcnfive hundred in Chelhire, eomprifing all its 
north>eallem fide, and partaking of the wild and hilly charadler 
of the adjacent parts of Dcrbylhire and Yorklhire. A great part of it 
was anciently a forell, and a conliderable dillridl Hill retains name 
of Macclesfield forell, though at prefent a naked and dreary tra(%. The 
head of this dillri(fl, and alfo of the hundred, is 

MACCLESFIELD, 

A BOROUGH or corporate town. Its firll charter was granted in 
ia 6 i by Edward, fon of Henry III., afterwards king Edward I. It 
conferred the privileges of a merchants’ guild free from toll throughout 
the county of Cheller, and a common pallure, and contained the ufual 
obligations on the burgefles to grind and bake at the king’s mill and 
oven, and to pay a Ihillingforeach burgage. This charter was confirmed 
by many of the fucceeding kings, with various additional privileges. 

The corporation confills of twenty-four aldermen, four of whom 
are in the commillion of the peace, and one is mayor and jullice of the 
quorum. Its officers are a town-clerk and coroner, two ferjeants at 
mace, four javelin men, and a conllable or town crier. The mayor is 
always lord of the manor, the revenue of which amounts to about j^.200 
per annum, arifing from tolls, and the money paid for water, which is 
conveyed by pipes from fprings on the common. He alfo has the right 
of nominating the preacher or miniller of the parochial church. 

% Macclel- 
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Macclesfield Hands upon the defeent of a ftcep liill, waflied by a 
■brancli of the Bollin, which runs through the lowed: part of the town, 
commonly named the Waters. It is well fupplied with good water 
•from the fprings on the common above-mentioned. It has two cliurclies 
of the efiablifiimcnt, and five other places of worfhip. The old church 
or parochial chapel of St. Michael was founded by Edward I. and Elea- 
nor his queen, in die feventh year of his reign. It was fome time af- 
terwards enlarged ; and being decayed, was taken down to the chancel, 
enlarged and rebuilt in 1740, at the expence of j^.iooo. It is a large 
Gothic building, and has two chapels annexed to it. One of thefe 
was built by Thomas Savage, archbifiiop of York, whofe heart was 
buried here in 1508 ; and was made the burial-place of the Savages, af- 
terwards earls Rivers, to whom there arc various marble monuments. 
It now belongs to earl Cholmondeley. The other chapel belongs to the 
Leghs, of Lyme ; one of whom, Perkin a Legh, buried here, is faid 
by an infeription to have obtained the efiatc and lordlbip of Lyme as a 
reward for his fcrvices in the battle of Crefly, 

The new church, called Chrift-church, built by the late Charles 
Roe, Efq. is a regular, elegant ftruiflpre, having a Hcepic w ith ten bells, 
and a handfonii. organ. Over the .altar is a fine buft of Mr. Roc, exe- 
cuted by Bacon. 'Phis church was begun in March 1775, and 
opened for divine fervice on Chriftmas day in the fame year, with near 
800 communicants. 

Macclesfield has a large and elegant free-grammar fchool, with a 
fpacious dwelling-houfc for the hcad-maller, and a field for the boys 
to exercife. ft has lieen brought into much reputation by the prcfent 
mailer, who has a number of boarders, and aflillants in varioUvS branches 
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of learning. The fchool was founded by Edward VI. : its original en- 
dowment was to the amount of .25 in houfes and lands ; but fo great 
have been the improvements of the town, that they now produce near 
^.800 per annum. 

The feihons for the hundred and foreft are held at Macclesfield every 
Eailer and Michaelmas to try all caufes Icfs than felony. An inferior 
court is held by the mayor and juftices every Friday for petty caufes, 
and a bench of juftices fits every Monday. The market day is Mon- 
day, and there arc fairs on St. Barnabas and All Souls’ days. 

In the town’s-box is preferved a copy of a petition fent to king Henry 
VII. foon after the battle of Bofworth, fctting forth, that having loft fo 
many of the principal inhabitants of the town in the battle, they were 
unable to fill up the number of aldermen required by the charter ; on 
which account they petitioned his majefty that their charter might not be 
confidered as broken, their townlinen having loft their lives in his fc> 
vice. 

Henry Stafford, the great duke of Buckingham, the i»ftrumcnt of 
the ambition of Richard III., lived here in great ftatc and hofpiuility. 
Of his manfion there arc ftill fomc remains. 

With rcfpc<ft to the trade of Macclesfield, that of wrought buttons in 
filk, mohair, and twift, is properly its ftaplc. The hiftory of this 
button trade affords fomc citrious particulars. The ufe of them may be 
traced 1 50 years backwards s and they were once curioufly wrought 
with the needle, making a great figure in full-trimmed fuits. Mac- 
clesfield was always confidered as the centre of this trade, and mills 
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were crefted long ago both there and at Stockport for winding filk and 
making twift for buttons, and trimming fuitable to them. 

In the wild country between Buxton, Leek, and Macclesfield, called 
the F/q/hf from a chapel of that name, lived a let of pedeftrian chapmen, 
who hawked about thefe buttons, together with ribands and ferreting 
made at Leek, and handkerchiefs, with fmall wares from Mancheller* 
Thele pedlars were know'n on the roads which they travelled by the ap- 
pellation of Flajh-metit and frequented farm-houfes and fairs, ufing a 
fort of Hang or canting diale<fl. At firft they paid ready money for 
their goods, till they acquired credit, which they w'erc fure to extend 
till no more was to be had ; when they dropped their connedlions with- 
out paying, and formed new ones. They long went on thus, enclo- 
fing the common where they dwelt for a trifling payment, and buikl- 
ing cottages, till they began to have farms, which they improved 
from the gjiins of their credit, without troubling thcmfelves about pay- 
ment, fince no hailift'for along time attempted to ferve a w’rit there. 
At length, a rcfoluic ofliecr, a native of the diflridf, ventured to 
arreft fcNeral of them ; whence their credit being blown up, they 
changed the wandei ing life of pedlars for the fettled care of their farms. 
But as thefe were iield by no leafes, they were left at the merev of the 
lords of the foil, the Ilarpur family, who made them pay for their im- 
pofitions on orlicrs. 

Another fet of pcdiflrians from the country w here buttons were for- 
merly made, was called the E.-oken-croji from a place of that 

name between Macclesfield and Conglcton. 'I'ltefe alTociated with the 
Flafli-mcu at fairs, playing with thiinhlc.s and buttons, like jugglers 
wdth cups and balls, and enticing people to lofe their money by gam- 
bling. "fhey at length took to the kindred trades of rubbing and pick- 
ing 
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ing pockety till at length the gang was broken up by the hands of juf- 
ticc. We cannot but remark, that Autolycus in Shakeipear ieems to 
have been a model of this worthy brotherhood. 

In (urder to favour the button trade, an a<3; of parliament paflli^ 
about eighty years ago, inflidling a penalty upon the wearing of 
moulds .covered with the fame ihdF with the garment ; and this, after 
having fallen into negledt, was again attempted to be enforced with 
rigour in 1778, and hired informers were engaged in London and 
the country to put it into execution — ^an odious and very uncommercial 
mode of enforcing a manufadture I the refult of which was rather 
to promote the ufe of metal and horn buttons. The trade is Hill, 
however, conliderable. 

Macclesfield has likewife between twenty and thirty filk miUs, and 
many cotton fa«Slories; for here, as well as in the other Chefliirc towns, 
the cotton trade is gaining ground upon the older branches of manufac> 
ture. It lias alfo a very extenfive work for fmelting and working 
,coppcr, and making brafs. This is lituated upon a large com- 
mon to the eaft of the towm ; and confiils, firft, of a large fquare 
building, called the fmelting houfes, where the ore is melted and re- 
fined, and the metal call into (hot. In this building large furnace-bricks 
and melting pots are likewife made. There is next a Large windmill 
for grinding the ore ; and near it are the calamy houfes, a range of low 
buildit^s, where the calamine is repeatedly w'afhed in running water. 
The brafs houfes ace a number of lofty buildings where copper is made 
into fliects for the fheathing of fliips ; and pan bottoms, brafs wire and 
brafs nails a:c manufa<flurcd. Before the works are three large refer- 
voirs for the fupply of water, and a row of dwelling houfes for the nu- 
merous workmen. A large colliciy with four feams of coal, one above 

another. 
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another, is on the fame common, whence the town and the copper 
works are fupplied with fuel. A capital brewciy in the neighbourhood 
of the works is fumiihed with- water from a hill much higher than its 
roof. In the front of it runs the river, which turns the corn mill and 
a number of iilk mills. 

The houles in Macclesfield are more than doubled within thefe tWenty-- 
five years. The town is now a mile and a quarter in length ; and the 
new buildings on each fide of the London road form a confidcrabic part 
of the additions. The annexed view of Macclesfield was taken from 
Stanley’s acre. 

Coal abounds in the neighbourhood of Macclesfield, which fupplies 
the fuiTounding countiy, and is ufed for the burning of the lime of 
Buxton. The townfhip of Bollmgton has a veiy large fleam engine 
belonging to a coal pit ; and on the river here is a curious water ma- 
chine for grinding bark, and a large cotton work, with very complete 
machinery for all the branches of that manufa(5ture. The townfhip of 
Rainow has a fmallcr one of the fame kind, andlikewife a large colliery. 

There are various gentlemens’ feats in the neighbourhood of Macclef- 
field, particularly towards the wefl and north, fome of which we fhall 
enumerate. 

Henbury.hall, late the feat of Sir William Meredith, is now occupied 
by Mr. Jodrell, who has rendered it a very delightful refidencc. 

Capejihornc^ a feat with a fmall park, is the manfion of the Daven- 
port family. 


On 
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On the weft ftdc of that elevated tradl of ground called Alderley- 
edge, is fituated Alderley~hall^ the property and late refidence of Sir 
J. T. Stanley, Bart, to whom the greater part of that tradl belongs. 
This houfe was in great part deftroyed by fire a few years ago. It is 
furroiinded with a fine moat of running watr;-, well ftocked with filh. 
Adjoining is the old par.k, which contains i >mc remarkably large beech 
trees. 

Northwards from rviacclcsficld is Prejlbury^ reckoned tlie largeft pa- 
rifli in Chelhirc, and having under it a number of chapels in the circum> 
jacent country. Its living, a vicarage, is in the gift of Mrs. Lcgh, 
the heirefs of the eftates of the Leghs of Adlington, whofe feat, 
Hngton-kally is at a fmall diftance on tlic road to Stockport. V longing 
to it is an extcnfive park, ftocked with a great quantity .'f . .e oak 
timber of con fidcrable growth, and nioft of it fit fot c.;- .. v fine 

ftream flows through the midft of the park. The old i.; >1 ilnving 
the deer through a llieet of water is Hill continued here. 

Mott ram St. Andrew-ball, Mr. Wright’s; and Pott Shriglej/j Mr. 
Downes’s, lie to, the weft and caft of Adlington. 

More to the caft, among the hills, is Lyme~hall^ the leat of the princi* 
pal of the families of the name of Lcgh, which alfo polTeircs Haydock 
in Lancalhire ; at prefent reprefented by Thomas I..cgh, Efq. M'. P. 
lor Newton, and colonel of a regiment of light- horlc raifed by himfelf. 
The building is on a quadrangular plan, forming a large court, with a 
piazza round three fides of it, which gives the whole an' air of grandeur. 
It is irregular, the N.and E. angles being of the date of Elizabeth or 
James 1. and the S. and W. a regtilar, Ionic , ftruClurc from a defign of 
liconi. The fituation is bad ; the country round barren and moorilh ; 

and 
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and though the devation is fuch as to render it much expofed to the 
wind, there is no view from the houfe. It Hands in the midil of a very- 
extenlive park, well Hocked with deer, which are famous for taking 
the water when driven by the keeper. The foil appears to fuit thefe 
animals, as the venifon is of a fuperior flavour. On the top of an emi> 
nence in the park -is a building called Lyme Cage, a very confpicuous 
objed: from the country round. 

On the road from Macclesfield to Stockport, at four miles diflance 
from the latter, is Poyniofty tlic feat of Sir George Warren, Bart. K. B. 
The houfe is an elegant piece of architciHurc of the Ionic order, and is 
decorated with beautiful pleafure grounds and a fine piece of water, as 
ihown in the annexed view, whkh was taken from the Stockport road. 
The park is very extenfive and well laid out, and from one part of it is 
a delightful profpe«H, taking in'Stockport and MancheHer, and Hretch- 
ing away to the remote parts of Lancafliire. The park has lately been 
much augmented. It contains confidcrable quantities of timber in 
various parts of it, but its fubterraneous riches, confiHing of thick veins 
of coal of the bcH quality, are incxhauHible. The following Angular 
flory is related of their difcoveiy. An old tenant of one of the farms 
had long laboured under the inconvenience of being obliged to fetch his 
water at a diflance. He had frequently petitioned his landlord that he 
might have a w'ell funk, which had often been promifci.!, but its execu- 
tion ncgledled. Wearied out' at length, he gave notice that he fliould 
quit the premifes. Sir George not willing to lofe a refpetflable fanner, 
who had long been his nearefl neighbour, afllircd him tlwt his icqucft 
for a well ihould be complied with, and had the work immediately fet 
about. The fpring lay a confidcrable depth ; and before they got to 
«hc water, the workmen were agreeably furprizcil witli fimling one of 
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the flneft veins of coal in that country. It has continued to be worked! 
with great fuccefs ever fince ; and the lucky difcovery has greatly en- 
hanced the value of the park and cflate. The farmer Rill reRdes on the 
fpot. 

One mile further is Bullock Smithy ^ a village of conliderable lengths 
Here Mr. Legh, of Booths, has built an elegant, fmall houfe, called 
Torkington-hdge, placed upon a riling ground, and furrounded with 
pleafure grounds laid out with taRe. At Torkington, the road turns 
off for Buxton, through DiRcy. It is a good road, though hilly, and 
commands delightful profpedts in various parts. 


STOCKPORT. 

THIS town, fcated on the LancaRiire border, was one of the eight 
baronies of Chefltire, and has a charter from its ancient lord, Robert de 
Stokeport, who granted an homcRead and an acre of land to each of his 
burgeffes, on the yearly payment of one fliilling. The lordfliip, as well 
as the patronage of the redtoiy, is now in Sir George Warren, of 
Poynton. From its vicinity to MancheRer, the diRance being only 
feven miles, it has participated in a great degree in the RouriRiing Rate 
of the commerce of that town ; fo that it may now be reckoned the fe- 
cond town in Chefliire for confequcnce, and probably fuperior to Chef- 
ter itfelf in population. On this account we Riall deferibe it with 
fome minutenefs. 


The 
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The ground on which it Rands is veiy irregular. The market place 
and pariih church are feated on the fummit of a hill, affording a level 
of conlidcrable extent. This ground oonfifts of a folid rock of foft 
free-ftonc, with an extremely llecp defcent on the north, towards the 
Merfey, but cafy of acccfs on the other lides. Part of the northern fide 
is perpendicular for a height equal to that of the houfes, of which a 
row encircles the bafeof the hill, having their backs to it, and concealing 
it from the view of paflengers. Some of thefe houfes have apartments 
hollowed out of the rock, and the appearance of the whole to one who 
furveys it clofely is very fingular. On the fummit of the rock is an 
upper row of houfes, completely encircling the market-place, which is 
fpacious and convenient. From this central part the town ftretches 
aw'ay in different direftions, and by the late great incrcafe of buildings 
has extended on every fide into the country. Its particular objciRs wc 
lhall now deferibe. 

Stockport contains two churches of the eftablifliment, four di (Tenters*, 
and one quakers* meeting. The old or parifli church of St. Mary is 
fuppofed to have been built 400 or 500 years fince. It is a large pile 
of building, of a foft, red free-ftonc, fimilar to that of the rock on 
which the town ftands, which by the force of the weather is fo waflied 
and worn, that it has been neceflary lately to carr)"^ up an additional 
row of ftone to fupport the ftceple. This church has under it four 
chapels of eafe ; and by the improvements of the town and country the 
value of the living is fo greatly increafed, as to be rec koned worth at 
Icaft j^.izoopcr annum. The prefent rcdlor is the Rev. Charles Pref- 
■cott, an adlive magiftrote, and very ufcful member of fociety. The 
parftmage houfe at which he refides is at the top of a hill afeending 
from the church, and is a large, handfome building in the midft of a 
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garden. It overlooks^ the whole town and furrounding country, and 
enjoys a plcafing view of the windings of the Merfcy at the bottom of 
the hill. 

St. Peter’s church, confccrated in J768, was built by Peter Wright, 
Efq. and endowed by him with ^.200 from feveral ellates in Che- 
Ihire. It ftands on a hill on the weft lide of the town. The patro* 
nage is vefted in Henry O. Wright, Efq. of Mottram St. Andrew. 
Both the churches arc furniftied with organs ; the new church w’ith a 
very fine one. 

There is a grammar- fchool in Stockport, founded in 1 487 by the 
Goklfmith’s company in London, and endowed by Edmund Shaw, 
citizen of London, with 10 per annum, which is fince, by allow- 
ances from the town, advanced to ^(‘.36. It is now filled by the Rev. 
Mr. Hoyle. 

There are four bridges in and near the town. The old bridge crof- 
fing the Mcrfey on the Mancheftcr road, called the Lancaftiire bridge, 
has each end built upon rock, and ftands very high above the water, a 
ncceflaiy circumftance in a river fubjedl to fuch fudden and violent 
fwells as the Mcrfey is in the upper parts of its courft. Further to ob- 
viate the dangei of inundations, it is fuppofed that the rock here has 
been cut deeper and wider, which is raidcrcd probable by the marks of 
tools upon it. Dire<ftly from this bridge the road to Mancheftcr rifes 
up a ftcep and difficult afeent ; but this inconvenience will be remedied 
in a new turnpike road now making, which will make a fweep round 
the hill. About half a mile down the river is Brinkfway-bridge, lately 
built on the Cheadlc road. Up the river, a fhort diftance from Lanca- 
•a fhirc- 
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fliire-bridge, is Portwood-bridge, leading to Portwood, a new and 
thriving village on the Lancafhite fide of the Merfey ; and one mile 
from Stockport, on the Mottram road, is the New Bridge, built about 
forty years fince, which is a noble ftrudture, making a fine appearance 
from the river. Itconfifisof a fingle arch, aio feet in width, thirty- 
one feet feven inches high, and fixteen feet thick. Near; the old bridge 
is the very ancient town refidence of the Ardens, now the property of 
John Arden, Efq. It is built of wood and plaifter, and being kept in 
good repair, has a venerable appearance. 

Stockport is chiefly fupplied with water in the old part of the town 
by open ^rings rifing in Bam>fields, which are confiderably higher than 
the market-place ; thefe are col]e<Sted into a refervoir behind St. Petcr*is 
church, and from thence carried by pipes to different parts of the town; 
as well as into the houfes on the rocks in the market-place. 

We fhall now fay fomething of the progrefs of trade to which this 
town owes its flourilhing condition. 

In Stockport W'cre credted the firfl: mills for winding and throwing 
filk, on a plan procured from Italy ; and the perfons concerned in the 
filk fadlories were reckoned the principal people in the place ; but on 
the decline of this trade, the machinery was applied to cotton fpinning-j 
and the different branches of the cotton manufadlurc are now the chief 
flaple of the town. The people of Stockport firfl' engaged in the fpin« 
ning of reeled weft, then in weaving checks, and lafliy in fuflians ; and 
they were fo ingenious as to attempt muflins, which were introduced 
about ten years fince upon the invention of the machines called mules, 
whereby the thread was drawn finer and fpun fofter than that for weft. 

The 
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The manufa<flurcrs here, with this advantage, produced a fpecies of 
flowered muflin with borders for aprons and handkerchiefs, by cafting 
.a coarfe flioot for the figures, and trimming of the float by fcilTars 
neatly before bleaching ; fo that the figure was a good imitation of 
needle work. Weaving fuftians has extended from thence over Chea- 
dle, Gatley, and Northenden, where a few checks or furnitures had been 
W'oven before. The cotton trade at StiKkport is now fo confiderable, 
that befides a large number of cotton fpinning fliops, there are twenty- 
three large cotton factories, four of them worked by fleam engines. 
The making of hats. is likewife a confiderable branch of employment. 

The weekly market of Stockport is on Friday. A great quantity of 
com and oat-meal arc fold at it, and it is accounted the befl market for 
cheefe in the county. There are four yearly fairs ; viz. two in March, 
one on May-day, and one on the 25th of Odlober. 

The police of the town is condudled by one refiding juflice of the- 
peace, two conflablcs, four churchwardens, and three overfeers of the 
poor. 

The population has of late years been amazingly on the increafe, fo 
that before the war, houfes could not be built fall enough for the de- 
mand. The only documents we have for its prefent flatc are the fol- 
lowing. In the year 1794 there were, at the old church, 149 marri- 
ages, 415 chriflenings, and 600 burials ; the latter number is probably 
nearly that of all the deaths in the town j and, even upon the fuppofi- 
tion of the year being an unhealthy one, would imply a population of 
about 15,000 perfons. In the late alTcirment of men for the navy, 
fltockport raifed twenty men, its rated houfes being eflimated at 1358. 
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We have befofe obferved how diflicult it is to eftablilh a proportion be- 
tween the taxed and excufed houfes ; but from the manner in which 
Stockport is peopled, it is probable that the allowance for non-rated 
houfes Hiould be as high as in almoft any manufadturing town — ^perhaps 
an equality with the rated houfes. Into this account are not taken the 
hamlets of Heaton-Norris, and Portwood, on the Lancalhire fide of 
the river, of which the former is reckoned to contain 1 70 houfes, the 
latter about 100. The extenfion of the town is very great, as well on 
the Macclesfield and Cheadle fidcs, as on the Mancheller. The hill to 
the we/ 1 , on which St. Peter’s church is built, is now almo/l covered 
with buildings. 

A branch from the Mancheftcr and A/hton canal, which is to come 
to the top of the high ground on the Lanca/hire fide of the river, is 
nearly fini/hed. Its ufe to fuch a populous and trading place cannot but 
be very great. 

The annexed view of Stockport was taken in 1 793 from Brinkfway 
Bank. Brinkl’way-bridge is on the left, and behind it part of Lan- 
ca/Iiire. In the front is the town. The round tower in the centre is 
on a level with the market-place j it is called the Caflle, and is a large 
cotton work. To the right of it is the old church, and ilill further 
to the right the new church. In the back ground on the right is the 
noted hill called Wernerth Low, which is pallure to the top : acrofs it 
is the old road to Mottram, and from behind it comes down the Mer- 
fey. From the fpot whence the view was taken, we diilin<Slly fee up 
the valley between the two hills. The Woodhead, where the light 
breaks in, is fixteen miles di/hint. 


The 
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The land in the neighbourhood of Stockport is chiefly pafturCp and 
in general very good, fupplying the town plentifully with milk and 
butter. It lets, however, at a very high rate ; and. the land fold for 
building before the war brought fuch prices as were never known. 

Very lately, a fpring of mineral water, appearing to come from a coid 
mine or bed of iron Aone, was difeovered near the town. It was re- 
ported to be a cure for weak eyes, and was for a time frequented by 
great numbers of people, well and ill, ibmc of whom drank the wat(»‘. 
About this time the jaundice became very epidemical in and about 
Stockport, and this was by fome imputed to the ufe of the mineral 
water ; in confequcncc of which it came to be entirely negledted. 

Between Stockport and the New-bridge, a very extenfive cotton fac- 
tory was lately erefbed at a large cxpence by Mr. Doxon. The water 
is brought to it from the Merfey above the New-bridge by means of a 
fubterrancous tunnel, and in fummer it takes every drop of the water, 
tp the great furprizc of the traveller, who palTes over a vaft arch 
which feems thrown over a channel perfedbly dry. The creilion of this 
w^ork has can fed a number of dwelling houfes for die workmen to be 
built, which form a ftrect on ,thc road fide. 

.On the left, about two miles further, upon the bank of the Tame, 
ftiinds liar den-b all t the old family refidence of the Ardens, ami now 
tlio property of John Arden, Efq. It is faid to have been once occu- 
pied by John of Gaunt, but it is now no more than a farm houfe. It 
ih furrourulcd by^ moat, kept in good condition. The building is of 
a CJothic defign, compofed of a centre and .two wings, making the figure 
of an 1 1 . 'I he centre part on the ground floor is all one room, very 

lar^c. 
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.]ti^ awkward, and high. The windows are large, but give little 
. light. The walls are wainfeotted to the ceiling. A few old>falliioned 
chairs, with worked feats, are left in the room, and it is decorated w'ith 
ierveral old portraits, but none of them good ones. The upper rooms 
are fmall. The houfe Rands on the brow of a Rcep hill. At the 
back of it is a watch tower, which, with the whole of the building, 
is in good repair, though the date of its erection is 1500 and odd. The 
annexed view was taken in 1 793. 

Demon f a long, ftraggling village on the Lancafliire fide of the Tame, 
«ne"mile from Harden-hall, has increafed much of late, and is princi- 
pally occupied by hatters, cotton-fpinners, and colliers. 

On the wcllcm fide of Stockport, at three miles difiance, is Cheadle, 
a neat and pleafant village on the Meifey, having an ancient parifii 
church. Its manor formerly went in two portions, one to the family of 

Savins, the other to the Bulkeleys. 

* » ■ ' 

About an equal difiance on the eafiem fide of Stockport is Chadkirk, 
where is an ancient chapel, in a moft romantic and fequefiered fitua- 
tion. At the back is a half round of high bank cloathed with wood, 
concealing it from view on that fide. Fart of the bank is now planted 
with fruit trees forming an orchard. The land in front, to the river, is 
xich pafiure, divided by beautiful hedges kept in nice order. Only one 
lunde is to be fixn near the chapel, though there are many in the neigh- 
bourhood. By the river fide is a large printing ground, one of the oldefi 
in thefe parts. Somewhat lower down is Otterfioe^bridge^ with a num- 
ber of houfes adjoining. 


Marfi- 
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Marple-hallt an exteniive building, is in this neighbourhood, cele- 
brated for having been the refidence of Prefident Bradfliaw, where he 
lived a coniiderable time in retirement. It is now the property and in 
the occupation of Mrs. Ifherwood. 

Near the commencement of the eaftern horn of CheHiire, which 
runs up into the wild country bordering on Yorkihire and the Peak of 
Derbyfliire, is Hyde Chapel^ or, as it is now called, Gee Crofs. The 
chapel is a diflenting place of worfliip. About twenty-five years ago 
there was only one' houfe befides ; now the place looks like a little 
town, and forms a continued ftreet for nearly a mile. Near it is Red 
Pump-Jlreet t a new village lately built by Mr. Sidebottom. 

Hydc’-hall, the feat of George Hyde Clarke, Efq. a branch of the 
Clarendon family,, is plcafiintly fituated oppofite to Denton, on the 
Cheihiie fide of the Tame, upon a rifing ground, having gardens doping 
down to the water’s edge. The building is an ancient hall with a new- 
front. Adjoining to it are extenfive ftablcs and other offices, conveni- 
ently planned, and the whole fupplied with water by a running fpring 
ifiuirg from a height behind the houfe. In the houfe are fome good 
paintings, among which is an original whole length of the great earl of 
Clarendon. Betwixt the bridge and the houfe is a mill for grinding 
com, for the ufe of which, as well as for that of a water engine on the 
Lancafhire fide belonging to fome valuable coal mines of Mr.. Clarke’s, 
is a wear, which throws a broad fbeet of water to a confiderable depth 
below, where it has worked a hole many yards deep and wide. The 
appearance and noifeof this cafeade have a romantic effeft: and the ri- 
ver for half a mile above is made by it to appear like a lake, forming a 
fine piece of water well docked with trout and cels.. On each fide of 
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■ Ae liver downwards from the garden arc high banks, well wooded, in 
^which the river, is loft for fome (pace, ,and then feen again at a diftahcc 
in a ftteet of water, formed by a wear belonging to Mr. John Arden, 

. the puipufc of another coal-mine engine. 

In front of the houfe, and at a pleafing diftance, is a bridge, lately 
built for the convenience of its owner, and the accommodation of thofe 
who frequent his coal pits. It is a neat ftrudlure, with a fine arch, 
and makes a pidturefque objedl from the houfe. The furrounding land 
is moftly of a good quality, affording excellent arable, meadow, and 
.pafture. The eftate abounds with coal, and will be greatly benefited 
by the Pe&k foreft canal, which paffes at a fmall diftance behind the 
houle. As the Tame Hows through the middle of Mr. Clarke’s eftate, 
he enjoys a right to the water on both lides. On the whole, the fitua- 
tioh of this feat is a very defirablc one, being retired and romantic, 
without much afllftance from art. The annexed view was taken in 
1794? In the back ground appear the diftant hills above Mottram. 

Dukinfield. — This is a fmall townfhip and barony in the parifli 
of Stockport. The village is pleafantly fituated upon an eminence 
commanding an extendve profpedt over a populous, varied, and plentiful 
countiy. Its name in the Anglo-Saxon diaiccft was Dockenveldi. The 
river Tame feparates it from the parilh of Alhton-under-Lync, in Lan- 
caihire, on the north and weft fides. I'his river, in the time of the 
h^talehy, was the boundary of two kingdoms, which will account 
"'for the; ftrong out- works of the caftle or old hall of Afhton, oppofed 
by equally ftrong fortifications on this fide. Thcfe were fituated fume- 
where, on the grounds now occupied by the lodge; and the maniion^ 
formerly the feat of the Dukinfield family, thus defended, flood on a 
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place called the Hall-green. No traces of it remain but the name. 
The hall now bearing the family name was eredled in its Head. This 
family of Dukinfields have rcfided here lince the time of the Conque- 
ror till of late years, when the eftate, by marriage, came into the pof- 
felHon of the late John Allley, £fq. His fon, a minor, is now lord 
of the manor. 

Dukinfield-hatl is an ancient building of a venerable appearance. A 
chapel of more modern ere( 5 tion forms one wing of it, in which are 
buried fome of the later branches of the Dukinficld family, under large 
tomb-ftones with inferiptions Hill perfedt ; but the place itfelf is only 
ufed as a lumber room. The memory of the family is Hill much 
refpedted by the ancient inhabitants. The annexed view of the hall 
was taken in 1793 from the lower end of a fifli pond in its front. 

DukinJUld-loJge^ the new leat bulk by the late Mr. Aftley, is de- 
lightfully lituated on an eminence above the Tame. It contains a fine 
odtagon room with painted windows. Moft of the others arc fmall, 
but elegant, and are decorated with pidurcs chiefly by the hand of Mr. 
Aftley, who had been a painter by profeffion. The whole building was 
never finifhed. It has a fine hot-houfe, and a laigc open bath with a 
dreffing-room. In the front of the houfe is a terrace, affording a very 
pleating view ; and the precipitous rock defeending from it has been 
cloathed with evergreens and other trees and fhrubs. A fine wood occu- 
pies the fpace between it and the river, through which are cut feveral 
retired walks. The feat is now occupied by William Robert Hay, 
Efq. who married Mr. Aftley*s widow. Its beauties have given rife 
to a deferiptive piece written by a young poet, Mr. William Hampfon, 

and 
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and publidied at the requeft of Mr. Hay and his lady. The annexed 
view of the Lodge was taken in 1794. 

Mr. upon coining to the eftate, among many other improve- 

ments, put the roads in it in good repair, and built two good Hone 
bridges acrofs the Tame, one at Staley-bridge, the other leading from 
the lodge to Alhton ; of this laft we have given a view, taken from 
above. At the end of it are two good houfes, affording one of the 
moft pleahng fituations in the neighbourhood. At this bridge three 
canals will meet, viz. the Mancheftcr and Afltton, the Peak-foreft, 
and the Huddersfield, the latter of which will pafs by a tunnel through 
a large deep fand bank» 

On (he fiimmit above Dukinfield-lodge Hands a very ancient diffen- 
tcr’s chapel, built of Hone, and furrounded with a burying-ground 
planted with firs. It has a large congregation, noted for fine fingers, 
and was long under the care of the Rev. Mr. Buckley. Here lie buried 
Ibme of the Dukinfield family. The chapel is a fine fiation for an ex- 
tenfivc profpedi, and is itfelf aftriking objeft from the vicinity. Ad- 
joining to it, Mr. Afllcy built a large and commodious inn, which ufed 
to be much frequented by parties from Manchefter. Near to this place 
he ere<Hed a handfome circus of houfes for the accommodation of in- 
duHrious inhabitants, which was filled as foon as finiflied. The build- 
ings are of brick, and the road divides it into two half circles. From, 
a water engine which he built in the Tame for the ufe of the lodge,, 
the water is forced up to a refervoir, whence the circus and mo'H of the 
town is fupplied. 
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Between the lodge and the diflentcr’s chapel is a neat chapel belong- 
ing to the Moravians, furnifhed with an organ ; and adjoining it is a 
vciy extenfive range of buildings, once inhabited by an orderly and in- 
duftrious colony^ of that fraternity, who carried on a variety of trades 
and occupations. Thclc buildings were eredlcd at a great cxpcnce by 
the community, under the promife of a renewal of die leafes when 
they (liould drop, which, in confcquencc of the ellate’s going out of 
the Dukinfield family, became null. Many negotiations were carried 
on with Mr. Aflley for the purpofe of accommodating the bufinefs upon 
equitable terms; but after waiting fome years without effect, the fociety 
determined on a removal, and accordingly eredlcd their prefent fine 
building at Fairfield, of which an account has already been given. 
Their former fettlement at Dukinfield now looks like a deferted village. 
The chapel is ftill their property, held by die life of one old man ; and 
fervicc is performed in it by a rcfiiient maintained in the place. 

A principal perfon in conducing the treaty with Mr. Aftley was the 
late Rev. Mr. La Trobe, a perfon highly refpedled, not only by his 
own fraternity, but by the public at large, to whom he was known by 
many ingenious writings, and by a truly Chriftian charadler. On his 
death the following charadber of him was printed in the London Chro- 
nicle : 

** On Wednefday evening, Nov. 29, 1786, died, at his houfe in 
Fetter-lane, moll fincerely lamented, in the 59th year of his age, the 
Rev. Mr. Benjamin La Trobe. By a large circle of acquaintance, 
he was known, rc(pe« 5 led, and clleemcd. The goodnefs of his heart, 
and the affability of his difpofition, endeared him to all his connedlions. 
Pillinguilhed in the pradlice and profelfion of every Chriftian virtue, 
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ftw rticn poflefled a greater liberality of lentiment, or a more general 
and extenlivc knowledge of men and things. His laft moments (hewed 
that he knew his Redeemer liveth, and that he could meet him with 
joy : and thus, ader a long and painful illnefs of nineteen weeks, 
which he bore with uncommon patience, he died, as he lived, in per- 
feft rchgnation to the will of his Maker, an ornament to his profedion, 
and a friend to mankind. His death will be a lofs to his afflicted 
family and friends, of which thofe only who knew his value moft can 
form the idea. In the early part of life he joined the church of the 
United Brethren, and till his death proved its zealous friend and pro- 
tedlor., The truly Chriftian and benevolent principles of the Brethren 
were ftridtly conformable to his own fentiments ; and, becoming an in- 
defatigable paftor among them, he proved anufeful inlbrumcnt for many 
years in promoting the laudable purpofes of the Society, both at home 
and abroad. In a variety of publications, which he carefully fuperin- 
tended for the jirefs, he removed every afperhon againft the Brethren, 
and firmly eftablilhed their reputation. To fum up his charadlcr in 
few words, he was an honefl: man, .and the fruits of his faithful fervices, 
as a minificr of tlic gofpcl, will long remain ata emblem of his worth 
iuid integrity.’^ 

The annexed portrait of him was, by the favour of Mrs. Hay, taken 
from an original and excellent painting at Dukinfield- Lodge, executed 
by Mr. Aftley himfclf, who had a high regard for Mr. La ^'robe. 

The townlhip of Dukinfield is very valuable, abounding in mines 
and quarries that yield a confiderahlc revenue. The coal-pits are from 
6o to 1 05 yards in depth, according to the bearing of the (Irata. Iron 
©re is found in great abundance, and the fmelting of iron feems to ha\ e 
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been carried on here at a remote period ; for in a field called the Brun 
Torthf (a provincial pronunciation of Burnt Earth) the fcoriac of iron 
have been met with in confiderable quantity : alfo the ore in one of the 
mines has been found wanting, while the other ftrata remained in their 
regular pofition. Among Mr. Afticy’s projcdls was that of the creation 
of an iron foundry upon the eftate, which, from the number of hands 
employed, greatly incrcafcd its population. But after a great deal of 
money fpent in building works and houfes, he gave up his concern in 
it, and let it to a company at Manchefter, who likewife, after a Ihort 
trial, abandoned it : the foundry was then pulled down, and a large 
cotton factory is ercdlcd in its place, the wheel of which is turned by 
the fame flrcam. It is the property of Mr. Ollivant of Mancheftcr. 
Above the bridge is another work of the fame kind. The cotton trade 
introduced here, while it affords employment to all ages, has debilitated 
the conflitutions and retarded the growth of many, and made an alarm- 
ing increafe in the mortality. This effedt is greatly to be attributed to 
the pernicious cuftom, fo properly reprobated by Dr. Pcrcival and other 
phylicians, of makings the children in the mills work night and day, 
one fet getting out of bed when another goes into the fame, thus never 
allowing the rooms to be well ventilated. The length of life muft for- 
merly have been remarkable here, if w e may judge by the following 
complaint of Ihortnefs of days, in an epitaph on a perfon aged feventy- 
one buried in the chtipe 1-yard : 

All yc that do behold this done, 

Pray think how quickly I was gone ; 

Make haftc, repent, no time delay. 

Left Death as foen fnatch you away. 

The number of families in this town in 1794, was 252. 
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One mile from hence is Newton Moor, under which coals have been 
got for ages at different depths. The water is pumped out and the 
coals raifed by fleam engines, which are now generally taking place of 
the fomier horfe-machines. On one tide of the moor is a new-built 
row of houfes inhabited by weavers, called Muflin-ftrcct, eredted from 
the favings of their induflry. 

Round many of the old coal pits hereabouts, where nothing elfc would 
grow, Mr. Afliey planted fir trees, which have thriven well, and now 
form little woods, which have a pleafing appearance, and in time may 
be profitable — a pradiice worthy of imitation ! 

The greater part of the Dukinficld eflate is good pafture and meadow 
land, rich as well above as below ground. The manure is principally 
lime, with marl on the lighter grounds. The Peak-foreft canal paffing 
through it will be of great advantage. The inhabitants are principally 
fupplied with provifions from the Afliton market. 


MOTTRAM IN LONGDENDALE PARISH. 

1‘HIS parifh comprehends all the remaining part of the north- 
eaftern extremity of Macclesfield hundred. It confifts of the paro- 
chial town of Mottram, and a number of fmall villages and hamlcts,^ 
and contains one chapel of eafe, that of Wood-head, bcfidcs the paridi 
church. Mottram, with a confiderable part of the neighbourhood, 
and the extenfive moors up Longdcndalc, belong to the Hon. Wilbrahain 
Tollemachc, brother to the carl of Dyfart. As lord of the manor he 
holds a court lect by his fteward, at the court-houfc in Mottram, to 
which the tenants are fummoned to pay their rents. 
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Mottram is iltuated twelve miles from Manchefter and feven fram 
Stockport, on a high eminence one mile to the weft of the Merfey, 
from which river the ground begins to rile : half the way being fo fteep 
as to make it dilHcidt of accefs. It forms a long ftreet well paved bolH 
in the town and to fomcdiftance on the roads. It contains 127 houlits, 
which are for the moft part built of a thick flag ftone, and covered 
with a thick, heavy flate, of nearly the fame quality, no other covering 
being able to- endure the ftrong blafts of wind which occafionally occur. 
Of late, many houfes in the Ikirts of the town arc built with brick. 
About fifty years ago,- the houfes were few in number, and principally 
fituated on the top of the hiU, adjoining the church-yard, where is am 
ancient creds, and at a fmall diftance the parfonage houfe, now gone 
much to decay, and occupied by working people. It is only of late 
years that the town has had any confiderable incrcale, which - has 
been chiefly at the bottom of the hill, but fomc latterly on the top. 
Many of the houles are occupied by Ihop-keepers of various kinds, for 
the accommodation of the town and neighbourhood, to which it lerves 
as a fort of market. There are alfo eight public houfes, which, with 
twenty-eight more in the vicinity, arc certainly many more than can be 
wanted, and form no fmall nuifance by the encouragement they afford 
to tippling and idlencfs. The cotton trade is the principal fuiirce of 
employment to the young people in the town, and the furrounding dif- 
tridl. Within a fmall circuit in this, neighbourhood there are twelve 
large cotton machines worked by water, befides a great number of 
fmaller ones, turned by horfes, or by fmall ftreams. 

The church of Mottram is a large ftately building, of immemorial 
antiquity, of. which the annexed view is an exa<ft reprefentation. It 
is built of a coarfe, grey ftone, full of fmall pebbles or flints, of a 
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moft duKiblc quality, every Hone being as pcrfedl as uben firft laid in. 
The ftone is fuppofed to have come from a rock called Tinfell-Norr, 
which is of a fimilar quality. It can be cafily cut in the qiiarr)’, bur 
becomes nearly as hard as flint when expofed to the air. 

In the church is a very ancient and rude monument, called old Roc 
and his wife. The figures have their hands elevated as at prayer. Me 
is in armour, with a pointed helmet, 'a collar of S. S. about his neck, 
and a fword by his fide. The drefs of both is that of the 15th ccntui^\ 
and each has an animal at the feet. There is neither date nor inferip-f 
tion on the monument, and many fabulous flories concerning them arc 
banded down by tradition among the inhabitants. But Mr. Thomas 
Barrett, of Manchefter, (who made the drawing for the annexed plate 
in Auguft 1 794) conje<Jlures the effigies to be thofe of Ralph Stcalcy 
and his wife. Tradition fays, tltat the perfon interred came the Staley 
road to Mottram, and flopt at a crofs in the way, called Row-crofs, 
probably Road-crofs ; and Mr. Barrett fuppofes that all memory relative 
to the monument being loft except that of this Row-crofs, the effigy has 
derived its name from thence. 

There is likewife a fine monument* of Mr. Serjeant Bretland, having 
a whole length ftatue in white marble, on which is the following in« 
feription : 

H. S E. 

Qiiicqvid mortale fuit 
Reoinaloi Bretland, A. L. S. 

Fainilia non ignobili orti : 

Virtute, DoArlna, Ingenio Pracclatu 

* William Egerton, Efq. of Tattoo, who purchafed the Bretland cAat^ pajrs by way of fine 
one Buffing annually for ffie tkaniing of tlus monument. 
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in the pariih of Bonebury, near Nantwich, Chcfliire. The land is 
twenty-three Chcfliire acres, and letts iox £.2^ yearly. — ^There is alfo a 
donation of £. 5 yearly to the fchool, v\ Inch is paid from an eftatc in 
Roniily, in Chadkirk, in the pariih of Stockport. It was left by one 
Robert Hyde, of Catten-hall, in the county of Chefler, grandfon of 
John Hyde, late dean rural of Macclesfield. He married Catherine, 
only daughter of John Bretland, of ThomcclifF-hall, in this pariih. 
lie died July 24, 16S4, and was buried in this church. 

I'licre is alfo belonging to the fchool a houfe in Mancheftcr, which 
letts for lor. y tally, fubjecl to leys, taxes, and repairs. It was 
purchafed in 175.1 from timber which was fold from the eflate in 
Haughton. The whole falary is j^.44 ioj. yearly; leys, taxes, and the 
repairs above-mentioned being deducted. When the fchool was firfl: 
built, and by whom, we cannot leam. It was rebuilt in the year 1670 
at the cxpcncc of the pariih ioners and neighbouring inhabitants. 

Mottram is fupplied with w ater by fprings. There is one fine well 
at the veiy top of the hill, and two others on different fidcs of it, from 
whence pipes might be conveyed to the lower parts of the town at a fmall 
expence. Moil of the bills in this neighbourhood have Iprings on 
the fides, and fomc on the tops, all of which are of foft water. 

Formerly there was not fufficient bufinefs in Mottram for one butcher ; 
but few flicep were killed ; and feldom more tlian one cow in a week, 
except at the wake, which feffival is to this time kept up, with all the 
ceremony of drefling up rufli carts, and ibrewing the church and pews 
with rufhes. At prefent the town affords a tolerable livelihood for five 
butchers^ and not a week paffes without the flaughter of Ihe^ and oxen, 
4 which 
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which are chiefly brought from Huddersfield, Bamfley, and Sheffield. 
Tea has almofl expelled the good old difh of the country, thick por«> 
ridge, though this is Rill continued in fome families, who find it 
makes a much more fubftantial breakfaft,. and, as they fay, '* wears 
better.” Oat cakes, leavened and baked thick, are the principal bread 
of the place, though wbeaten loaves are alfo common. 

The gradual increafe of population in this parifh may be feen in the 
following extras from the regifter. It is to be obferved, that every 
year fome chriflenings and burials from other pariflics are entered, and. 
fometimes a confiderablc number. Perhaps thefc may have been ba- 
lanced by thofe going out of the parifh. 


Year. 

Marr. 

Chrift, 

Bur. 

Year, 

Marr. 

Chrift. 

Bur. 

1745 

22 

57 

40 

17S6 

48 

2i8 

78 

1750 

26 

76 

80 

1787 

55 

202 

146 

*755 

23 

00 

54 

1788 

45 

214 

97 

1760 

*9 

86 

43 

1789 

32 

*77 

102 

1765 

30 

77 

48 

1790 

54 

226 

*05 

1770 

3* 

109 

68 

1791 

37 

209 

140 

*775 

40 

124 

95 

1792 

46 

229 

176 

GC 

0 

40 

162 

62 

*793 

4* 

222 

13I 

1.785 

46 

182 

82 

*794 

24 

130 

136 


From the fummit of the hill in Mottram is a* delightful' profJ)edl up 
Longdendale to the Wood-head, including the beautiful windings of the 
Merfcy, with the high Dcrbyfhire hills on the eaft, gradually rifing' 
from it, among which are fcattcrcd the villages of Hadfield, Padfield j, 
Whitfield, and Charlefvvorth ; and on the weft the Chefhire hills,, 
which as well as the Dcrbyfhire arc, with- the villages Tintwiftlc- 
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and Arnficld, paftured to their tops. The valley is tolerably weH 
'W’oodcd with trees of various kinds, but rather ftinted in their 
growth. On the other fide are extenfive profpeds into Lancalhlre, 
and as far as the Welch mountains. Notwithfiranding the ele- 
vated fituation of Mottram, it is furrounded by eminences much 
higher, from which the church and town are viewtid far below', and as 
if in a deep valley. The principal of thefe hills are Charlefvvorth- 
netk, Moufelow’-caAle, Werneth Low, Tinfcll Norr, Wild-bank, and 
-Harrop-cJge. The latter affords a peculiarly fine profpedt of the fur- 
rounding country. From the bottom of this hill, at Row-crofs, was 
taken, in 1793, the annexed view of Mottram. The fharp-poinicd 
hill in the back-ground is Charlefworth-ncck, which gradually rifes 
about a mile and a half from the Merfey, and extends to the right for 
a coniiderable diilance. At Row-crofs is an ancient favourite cottage 
of which a view is given. Near this place is a copperas work. 

On the fummit of Mottram-hill is a neat Hone houfe called White- 
gate-houfcj built and occupied by Mr. Solomon Lowe. Near it, his 
fon has built a cotton factory in a deep valley, concealed from the 
light by an oak wood. From Whitegate-houfe is a fteep defeent of 
near a mile to Broad-bottom-hridge^ which croffes the Merfey, in a 
moft delightful and romantic fituation. The bridge was built in 1683. 
Both its ends rcll on rock. The arch is a fine one, built with Hone, 
and kept in good repair. The annexed view was taken in 1793 from 
below the bridge. In the back ground is feen a large cotton factory on 
the Derbyfliire fide of the river, lately ercdled by Meffrs. Kelfall and 
Marfiand. This pile of building has much injured the pidturefque 
beauty of the view, concealing a fine wood, in which the river lofes 
itfeif, 'rhe fpot almoft equals Matlock in its romantic fceneiy. The 
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Cat Torr on the Chelhire fide, and the well-wooded rocks on the Der- 
bylhixe, with the river hunying between, over its rugged and rocky bot- 
tom, afiford a folcmn and ibiking rpe(%aclc. 

The cut Torr, of which a view is annexed, is a perpendicular pre- 
cipice of eighty feet, overhung with vaft rocks at the top, on which, 
and on the fidcs, oak trees grow, threatening delhrudlion to all below. 
Its face confifts of various llrata of rock, coal, or flaty matter, and 
frep-ftone at bottom, all laid as regidarly as by the hand of the mafon. 
The height of the fummit of Mottram-hill above that of the Cat Torr is 
about 450 feet. Below the bridge is Broad-bottom, a houfe belonging 
to . Mr. Boftock, in a very lonely, but pleafing fituation, furrounded 
by fine meadow ground, which is partly encircled by the Merfey. 

Before we quit the town of Mottram, we fiiall fay fomething in com- 
memoiation of two of its natives. 

Mr. Ler, well known as a ilock-broker under the Royal Exchange, 
was bom at Mottram, and owed his fuccefs in life in great meafure to 
the following circumftance. When a very young boy, he went with a 
companion into a neighbouring wood in fearch of walking fiicks. Co- 
ming to a plantation of young alh trees, they made free with them by cut- 
ting as many as they chbfe. On returning home they were met by a 
p^on, who having interrogated them about the manner in which th^ 
came by the fiicks, pronounced, ** that they would both certainly be 
** hanged or tranlported.” This put them into fuch a fright, that lay- 
ing down their loads, they fied the.countiy, and the end of their ram- 
ble was London. Lee, being a Ihrewd, fenfible young lad, made his 
way from one fiation to another, till he became partner in a llock-bro- 
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king houfe, in which he rofc to be head. With great reputation he ac- 
quired a handfomc fortune, of w Inch he was in his life-time extremely 
liberal to his countrymen and relations, giving away hundreds at once, 
and fometimes to thofc who did not make the heft ufc of it. He died 
fomc years ago, leaving the principal part of his fortune to his two 
fons and relations, with legacies to his friends, and his bufinefs to the 
late Mr. John Brucklhaw. 

Much more diilinguilhed for the endowments of his mind,, though 
much lefs by the favours of fortune, was Laurence EarnJhaWj bom at 
Mottram foon after the commencement of this century, at a cottage 
on the high road to Wcdnefcough-green, with fir trees in front, which 
is looked upon by the neighbourhood with almoft as much veneration 
as that in which Sir Ifaac Newton was born is by his admirers. From 
accounts of this extraordinary man in the 57th Vol. Part II. of the 
Gentleman's Magazine, communicated by Mr. Jofiah Beckwith, of Ro- 
therham, and Mr. J. Holt, of Walton, near Liverpool, we fhall 
copy fomc of the moft remarkable particulars. 

Lawrence KarnJIsaw w’as put apprentice w'hcn a boy to a taylor, and 
afterwards to a clothier i but neither of thefe employments fuiting 
his genius, after ferving both for eleven years, he put himfelf for a 
fhort time to a clock-maker, one Sheplcy, of Stockport. By the force 
of native abilities, w'ith the very little infi:ru6tion fuch an education 
could give him, he made himfelf one of the moR univerfal mechanifis 
and artifis ever heard of. He could have taken wool from the {beeps' 
backs, manufadlured it into cloth, made that cloth into cloaths, and 
made every inftrument neceffaiy for the clipping, carding, fpinning, 
reeling, weaving, fulling, and drefifing, and making it up for wear, 
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with his own hands. He was an engraver, painter, and gilder ; he 
could Rain glafs and foil mirrors j w'as a black-fmith, whitc-fmith, 
copper-fmith, gun-fmith, bell-founder, and coffin-maker ; made and 
cre(fted fun-dials ; mended fiddles ; repaired, tuned, played upon, and 
tauglit, the harpfichord and virginals ; made and mended organs, and 
optical inflrumcnts ; read and underfiood Euclid ; and in fliort, had a 
taftc for all forts of mechanics, and moft of the fine arts. Clock- ma- 
king and repairing was a very favourite employ to him ; and he carried 
fo far his theory and practice of clock-work, as to be the inventor of 
a ^•cr)• curious allronomical and geographical machine, containing a cc- 
lellial and terreflrial globe, to which different movements were given, 
reprefenting the diurnal and annual motions of the earth, the pofition of 
the moon and ffars, the fun’s place in the ecliptic, &c. all with the 
greatefl: correttnefs. One of thefe/ffiachincs curioufly ornamented was 
fold to the earl of Bute for All the complicated calculations, 

as well as the execution of this great work, were performed by him- 
fclf. He like wife, about 1753, invented a machine to fpin ainl reel 
cotton at one operation, wliich he fliowed to his neighbours and then 
dcllroycd, through the generous, though miflakcn, apprehenfion, that 
it might take bread from the mouths of the poor. This was previous 
to all the late inventions of machinery by which the cotton manuf.idory 
has been fo much promoted. He alfo contrived a fimplc and ingenious 
piece of mcchanifm for railing water from a coal-mine. He was ac- 
quainted with that equally felf-taught genius, the celebrated Biindlcy, 
and when they occafionally met, they did not foon part. Earnfliaw 
was poffcffed of an extraordinary degree of fobricty, never drinking a 
^ill of ale for years after he was grown to manhood. His mien and 
x:ountenance were far, at the firfl vieWj from betokening quick parts, 
but rather announced ftupidity; but when animated by converfation 
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they at once brightened up. He had a good flow of words, and clearly 
explained his fubjetSt in the provincial phrafe and dialed of his country. 
He had a fick wife and expenfive family, fo that, notwithftanding all 
his trades and ingenuity, he lived and died poor. He died about the 
year 1764. One of his fons itill refides in this town. 

The neighbourhood of Mottram was formerly famous for the num* 
ber of halls occupied by their owners, who refided on their own eAates, 
moft of which are now in the polTeflion of farmers. A few of them 
we lhall mention. 

Hollingworth-hallt or, as it is now generally called, the Old Hall, 
is a very ancient, ftrong, Rone building, fituated by the fide of the 
moors about half a mile from Mottram. It is furrounded with gardens 
and excellent meadow land, and enjoys a plealant prolpedl. It Rill 
belongs to the family of that name ; but is now in the occupation of 
Henry Cardwell, Efq. a very ufeful and ailive member of fociety. 

Somewhat further, on the edge of the fame moors, Hood ^horncliffh- 
hall, belonging to the family of Bretlands. It was the moft conftdera> 
ble building in thefe parts ; but a few years ago much of it was taken 
down, and the materials fold. A confiderable pile is ftill ftanding, 
converted into a farm-houfe. The eftates belonging to this family 
were large i and the extenfive range called Wemeth-Low was a part of 
them. The whole is now the property of William Egerton, Efq. of 
Tatton, by purchafe. 

Still further, on the very boundary of the moors, is another Holling- 
worth-ball, the property and refidcnce of John Whittle, Efq. It is a 
4 large 
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laige Rone building, with fpacious rooms in the antique Ayle, and pro- 
vided with extenfive and commodious out-houles. 

Half a mile from Mottram, on the road to the Wood-head, are 
Weinefcough-gretn and Treacle-Jlreet. Thefe two places have of late 
increa£ed very much, owing to the land*s being freehold, and fold for 
building on^ It is chiefly the property of Mr. Egcrton, of Tatton. 

On the other fide of Mottram, half a mile on the Stockport road, is 
Hatterjey^ which contains a few Araggling farm houies, and a fmall 
hamlet called Brittomley'tnilh 

Two miles from Mottram, on the fame road, is the very ancient vil- 
lage of TintwiJllCf or TlnfelU containing thirty-five houfes and a diflent- 
ing chapel. It is entirely built of thick frec-ftonc flag, got on the fpot. 
Tradition reports this to have been a borough in former times. 

Half a mile to the left is Arnjield, a fmall village of ftraggling 
houfes, built like the former, and probably as ancient, there being leafes 
in fome of the families dated about 500 years fince, and couched in a 
few lines. It is built on the fidcs of two fleep hills parted by a brook, 
and is the laA village adjoining the moors. 

Betwixt TintwilUe and the Wood-head, Hands on the road fide 
Wood-bead Cbafel^ furrounded with a fmall burial ground. It has a 
finglc bell to call to fervice the furrounding inhabitants, who are thinly 
fcattered on the fides of thefe moors. There is not a houfe within a 
confidcrable diflance. The duty is performed by the Rev. Mr. Broad- 
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hurft, twice a day from the Sunday before Holy Thurfday to the mid- 
dle of 0<5loher, once a day the reft of the year. 

The IVoocLhead^ feven miles from Mottram, is a place well known 
to the wcaiy travellers who have crofletl the hills above in their way 
from Yorkthirc. It confifts of three public and a few private houfes. 
I'he Merfcy even at this place is a very powerful ftream in winter, pour- 
ing down with great rapidity, and fometimes overflowing the meadows 
on its banks. It rifes from difi’eicnt fprings about one mile from the 
inn called SaltcrVbrook-houfe, within the Weft-Riding of Yorkftiire, 
and rather more than four miles above the Wood-head, and it is joined 
in its courfe to Mottram by feveral rivulets which take their rife from 
thefe barren hills and moors, large tradls of which fcarcely yield 
a blade of grafs for the half-ftarved fliecp. 

From the Merfey to Bretland-edge is a neafly continued afeent of 
three miles, on the high road to Huddersfield. On the top of the edge 
is a moft extenfive view into Yorkfhire, all fertile land except the 
range of moors on which you ftand. On the top of this hill where 
the waters take oppofite diredions is the boundary between Cheftiire 
and Yorkfliire. 

The few inhabitants of the Wood-head cultivate fmall farms with 
extenfive flieep walks. The public houfes depend upon travellers, few 
of whom pafs without calling ; and, indeed, it would be imprudent for 
them to negled feeding their horfes here, as they have no other opportu- 
nity of doing it for a confiderable diftance, efpecially on afeending to 
Bretland-edge. From Wood-head an excellent turnpike road has lately 
been made acrofs the Merfcy to Chapel-lc-Frith. 
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This neighbourhood is not without its antiquities, chains of polls 
having been anciently ellablilhed on the heights for the purpofes of de- 
fence or exploration. Of thefe are fome in Yorkfliire and Derbylhirc, 
which will be mentioned in their proper places. A remarkable one in 
the parilh of Mottram and county of Cheller, is BuHon-caJile^ in 
Micklehurll, htuated on the north- weftern edge of the great mofs 
called Featherbed-mofs, at about an equal dillance between Mottram 
and Saddleworth. It is of an oval form, confilling of a rampart and 
ditch, and Hands on the fummit of a high hill, very fteep towards the 
well and fouth, commanding a view over the fouth part of Lancalhirc 
and the whole of Chelhire, and eallcrly to the Weft Nab in Yorklhire. 
Its plan is feen in the annexed engraving, taken, with its explanation, 
from an accou it drawn up by the late Thomas Percival, Efq. and 
obligingly communicated by Mr. Pickford, of Royton. 

£xp L A N ATION : 

A. The well. 

B. Place where the country people dug in 1730, expeding to find 
treafure. 

C. Ruins of buildings, fix or feven feet higher than the parade. 

D. An inner court or parade. 

E. The rampart. 

F. The ditch ; wanting on the well fide, which is the ftcepeft. 

The inner flope of the rampart is twenty-feven feet, its perpendicular 
fix feet i outer Hope from the top of the rampart to the bottom of the 
ditch, thirty-five feet 5 inner flopo of the ditch, lixteen feet i depth of 
the ditch, eight feet ; width at bottom, fix feet ; height of rampart 
r above 
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above the level of the ground, eight feet ; breadth of gateway fixteen 
feet* 

The land in the neighbourhood of Mottram is moftly meadow and 
paflurage. Some wheat and oats are grown, and potatoes are cultivated. 
Garden vegetables are fcarce. The foil is generally of a loamy or clay^ 
nature, and marl is found in fcveral places. The farms are commonly 
fmall ; from ^.loto j^.30 per annum, few exceed .50. The fmaller 
ones are let very high ; nor could the tenant pay fuch prices but for the 
indudiy of himielf and family, who are in general w'cavers, hatters, of 
cotton fpinners, and fometimes all in the fame houfe. The chief article 
of the farm is a roomy houfe, and their two or three cows produce milk 
and butter for family ufe, with a little to fparc for making up the itnt. 
On the commencement of the prefent war and failure of trade, many of 
the fmall farmers ware ruined, and their little all fold off. The old farm 
houfes are nearly all built of ilone, with heavy flag-llate roofs. 

The climate is cold and inclement, owing to the currents of wind 
from the hills, and the vail quantity of rain which falls, keeping the 
low grounds for a great part of the year a perfect puddle. The roads 
are feldom dry except in July and Augull. It almoll daily happens 
that perfons on the top of a hill are deluged with rain, while thofe in 
the vall(y are dry ; and, on the other hand, that clouds fail up a valley 
and drench it, while the furrounding eminences enjoy fair weather. 

The manure for land is chiefly lime, of which a confideiabk 
quantity is required ; and unlefs the tenant can afford to lay it on, 
his herbage becomes four and turns to niihes. The lime is brought 
from Chapelde-Frith an the backs of fmall Welch horfes, which 
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run up and down the hills with as fure a foot as goats, and have 
little other food than what they pick up by the road fide on their return, 
while the drivers take refrefliment. The lime generally cofts at Mot- 
tram IS. ^jd. per load, which is only a fmall fack. The Peak-foreft 
canal, which will come within four miles of Mottram, is expefted to 
reduce the price nearly one half ; and there are fome thoughts of having 
a fmall canal from the above to run up Longdendaie, upon Dr. An- 
derfon’s plan, which may be made for Icfs than a turnpike road. This 
would be of the greateft utility to the country, as it would promote the 
cultivation of the moors to a great extent, and would caule a demand of 
its mineral produds, of which little is now got, on account of the ex- 
pence of land carriage. 

The vaft rock at Tinfell-Norr confills of folid blocks of the durable 
ftone already deferibed as the material of Mottram church. It is well 
calculated for ufes in which beauty is not the objed, as ordinaiy build- 
ings, kirb fioncs, and polls, &c. Under Bretland-cdge is a quarry of 
flag flone, lately difeovered by Mr. Boar of the Wood-head, who 
has obtained a leafe of the fame. The flone is got fix feet in length, 
and proportionally broad. Near the top of the hill is a good flone for 
building, fofter and of better quality than any in the neighbourhood, 
and nothing prevents its ufc but the difficulty of conveyance. 

Coals of an indifferent quality are occafionally got at Mottram, and 
on the Derby fliire fide in different places. 

On the top of Tinfell-Norr, Wood -head, and other high hills, are 
deep and thick peat moffes, in which fuel is got by the poor, and trees 
are occafionally found in fituations where it would certainly be fcarcely 
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poinble to make them grow at prefent. Thefe peat bogs have fome- 
times been fct on fire in the fummcr^ and have long continued to bum 
in one grand body of flame. 

During the fummer, men, women, and children are conflantly em- 
ployed in cutting and burning fern on the fides of the moors, the afhes 
of which are fold to the foap-boilers. 

Cranberriesr and cloudberries grow on thefe moors, the latter of which 
(Ruhus Chamamorus) is a delicate fruit, little known and rare. Whin- 
berries grow in great abundance about Tiiifell-Norr, and the furround- 
ing rocks, which arc in many places covered with flunted oak trees,, 
which do not attain a greater Height than fix feet. Moor-game or red 
grous frequent thefe moors in great numbers, and the different lords- of 
the manors are at confiderable expcnce to preferve them from poachers.. 

Salmon fwim a great way up the Merfey , and their young, called 
brood, and already mentioned under Manchefler, run up the rivulets 
among the moors to an incredible height, and arc eafily caught in the 
fhallow water by perfons fkilled in groping- Trout is alfo plentiful in 
thefe flrcams, and is occafionally fold at fixpence per pound. They 
are generally caught with a rod and line. Thefe, and a few eels, are the 
only filh in this part of the Merfey. 
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High Peak Hundred. 

GLOSSOP PARISH. 

*^HIS comprehends a large tradl of mountainous country in the north- 
weft angle of the Peak. The living is a vicarage of the clear 
value of 42/. or. iild.; the duke of Norfolk is patron. It contains 
the chapelrics of Meilor^ of Hayjield, and of Charlefworth ; alfo the 
liberty of Chinley^ and fcveral other fmaller hamlets. The houfes in 
Gloflbp and part of the parifli have been numbered to 333 ; the fami- 
lies in the remainder, at *788. The inhabitants of this parifti are 
fupported by the manufatftures of cotton and wool. In the part bor- 
dering on Yorklliirc, a confiderable quantity of fine woollen cloth is 
maile. In the fouthem and weftern parts, the principal employment 
is fpinning and weaving of cotton. 

The town of Gloflbp is three miles eaft of Mottram, and ftands on 
a riflng bank, at the foot of which runs a fmall ftream, that foon joins 
tlie Mcrfcy below. It is a fmall village in which is a very ancient 
church : the living is now occupied by the Rev. ChriftopheV Hmve. 
I'he yard has a venerable appearance from the number of railed-in 
tombs of families of coniequence. In the church is a very ancient mo- 
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nument llmilar to that of old Roe and his wife at Mottram, and a mo- 
dem one of the late Jofeph Hague, Efq. of Park-hall. This is a fine 
marble bull: by Bacon, and coft four hundred guineas. The following 
infeription is under the buft on a tablet of marble : 

Sacred to the Memory of Joseph Hague, Efq*. 

Whofe Virtues as a Man 

Were as diftinguiilicd, as his charadcr as a merchant t 
Favoured with the bleffings of Providence, 

He enjoyed the fruits of his induftry at an early period ; 

And by the mod indefatigable purfuits in trader 
Acquired an immenfe fortune. 

Which he dillributed with great liberality 
Amongft his relations in his own life time. 

He was born at Chunal in the Year 1695, 

And in 1716 fettled in London, where he married Jane, the only 
Daughter of Edmund Blagge, of Macclesfield, in Chefliire, 

By whom he had ten Tons and two daughters. 

Who all died in their minority. 

He built and endowed the Charity School at Whitfield, in 1778^ 

And died at Park Hall in this Parilh, the I2th March, 1786, 

Aged 90 Years ; 

Leaving the annual Intereft of ;^.aooo towards the cloathing 
12 poor Men, and 12 poor Women, out of the eight Townflilps 
Of Glossop Dale for ever ; 

Befides other charitable Donations to GlolTop 
And the Chapclry of Hayfield. 

Mr. Hague was a wonderful inftance of the effedts of induftiy, 
joined with integrity and perfevcrance. He was the child of poverty, 
and began while a young boy with a few pence, to buy and fell fmall 
articles, which he carried in abaiket, that foon became too bulky, and 
4 he 
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he then purchafed an afs. From one ftep to another, the profits of his 
dealings accumulated in a few years to a large fortune, and he became 
a very opulent merchant. On the lofs of his children, he adopted a 
fiimily of the name of Doxon, of about feven children, his nephews 
and nieces, from Padfield, near Gloflbp, and gave them all good educa- 
tions, and witJi it handfome fortunes ; fome of them are married to 
the firft bankers in Lombard-ftrect, and others refide in Mancheftcr. 
He divided the greateft part of his fortune amongft his relations during 
his life-time, while in retirement at Park-ball, near Hay field ; an ex- 
ample of good fenfe and true gcncrofity, which it would be happy for 
mankind if perfons of property were to imitate, inftead of indulging 
the idle vanity of being recorded as dying worth a vaft fum of money, 
left to perfons for whom, perhaps, they never fhowed the leaft friend- 
iliip during their lives ! 

GlblTop lies in one of the dcepcfl vallies in thefe parts, furrounded’ 
on all fides by the higheft hills in the Peak, feveral of which rife a mile 
and a half from the town. On the top of one of thefe hills, one 
mile from Gloflbp, is a fine round hill called Moufelow Cajik\ on 
which there probably was formerly a cafilc or ftation, being a fpot 
well calculated for fuch a purpofe. It Hands very high, and commands 
a moft extenfive profpcdb over the furrounding country. About fifteen 
years fince it was paftured to the top, on which it was plain to be fecn 
that a building had Hood, there being deep holes and a quantity of 
Hones. The top occupies a large fpace of ground. The whole of the 
hill, as well as the top, is now planted with firs of about ten years 
Handing, and the owner, Mr. Howard, has given it the name of Caftle- 
hill. 
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On the top of another hill near GlofTop is a good flate quarry of die 
-.thick flag fort, which fupplies the principal part of the furrounding 
•country for a conflderabic diflance. 

There arc fomc large cotton fadtories in this neighbourhood and feve- 
(Tal fmall ones. 

The land in this valley is chiefly paflure and meadow, and fomc of 
it very good. 

At a fmall diftance from the townilands an ancient building, formerly 
called Royl-hall, but now changed by the proprietor, Mr. Howard, to 
Glojjop-hall. It ferves as a retreat during the (hooting feafon of moor- 
game, of which there is great plenty. Round it are planted large firs, 
and in front a very extenfive hill is covered with firs, of many years 
growth, through which arc pleafant roads. The following lines have 
long remained on caac of the panes of glafs at this hall ; 

Here hills, with naked heads, the tcmpefls meet, 

Rocks at their Tides, and torrents at their feet. 


This hall and neighbourhood, as well as very extenfive moors, arc 
the property of Barnard Howard, Efq. who has refolved to continue 
planting a confidcrable part of thefc moors yearly with firs, which in 
this dillridl feem to thrive well. As wood in this country is a fcarce 
article, the grown firs are now very valuable, the oft' branches being 
valuable for fuel, as there arc no coals in this neighbourhood of any 
confequcnce. 


In 
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In this pariih are the remains of a very ancient building, called Me-^ 
landra Cafile^ of which the late Rev. Mr. Watfon, of Stockport, has 
given a defcription in the 3d volume of the Archaologia, part of which 
weihall tranfcribe. For a plan of this cafllc, fee p. 138-. 

** On the fouth fide of the river Merfey, (or, as fome call it, the 
Edrow) near Wooley-bridge, in the townfliip of Gamcflcy, and parifii 
of Gloflbp, in Derbyfiiire, is a Roman Ration which no writer has men- 
tioned, nor did any one know, as far as can be informed, that it had 
been conftruded by that people, till July 1771, when I made this dif- 
covery. The country people give it the name of Melandra Cnjlle ; the 
area of it is called the Caftle-yard, and eleven fields adjoining to it arc 
named in old deeds the Cafllc Carrs. 

“ It is fituated, like many Roman Rations, on moderately elevated 
ground, within the confluence of two rivers, and was well fupplied 
with good water. Very fortunately the plough has not defaced it, fo 
that the form of it cannot be miRaken. The ramparts, which have' 
confidcrablc quantities of hewn Rones in them, feem to be about three 
yards broad. On two of the fidcs were ditches, of which part remains, 
the reR is filled up ; on the other fidcs there are Rich declivities, tliat 
there was no occafion for this kind of defence. On the nortli-caR tide, . 
between the Ration and the water, great numbers of woi ked llones lie 
promifeuoufly, both above and under ground ; there is alfo a fubterra- 
neous Rrcam of water here, and a large bank of earth, which runs front 
the Ration to the river. It feents very plain that on this, and on the 
north-weR fides, have been many buildings ; and thefe are the only 
places where they could fafely Rand, bccaufe of the declivity between • 
them and the two rivers. 
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“ The extent of this ftation is about’ 123 yards by 1 13. The four 
gates, or openings into it, are exceedingly vifiblc, as is alfo the foun- 
dation of a building within the area, about twenty-live yards fquare, 
which in all probability was the prxtorium. 

*‘ Very near the eall angl(^ tlic prefent tenant of the ground under 
the duke of Norfolk, found fcvcral years ago, as he was fearching for 
ffones to build him a houfc, a lione about lixteen inches long, and 
twelve broad, which is now walled up in the front of his houfe, and 
contains an infeription which 1 read thus ; Cohortis pritnae Frlfiano^ 
rum Centurio Falerius Vlittlis.'* 

From thefe circuniftances. Dr. Watfon concludes this to have been a 
filler fort to that of Mancheftcr, which was garrifoned by another part of 
the Frilian cohort ; and he endeavours to trace the courfe of the Roman 
roads leading through it, one of which, from the Roman Ration at 
Brough, in Derby (hire, is Rill ufed for a good part of the way, being 
fet with large Rones in the middle, and having proper drains cut on 
each Rdc where it runs over moRy grounds. It has the name of the 
DoSlor's Gate. 

At Mclandra was lately found a large fword, and what is more extra- 
ordinary, a cannon ball. Tradition reports that there was once under 
■the caRlc a city or town called Wooley, on the banks of the Mcrfcy, 
near the bridge of that name. Hearths and aflies have been ploughed 
up in this place. 

A few years ago an adt was obtained for the making a new turnpike 
road, from Buxton to Chapel-in-le-Frith through HayReld, by GloRbp 

to 
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to’the Wood-head. From Chapcl-en-lc-Frith to the Wood-head it is com- 
pleted. The road Ikims along the fide of the Derby fliire hills half way 
betwixt their tops and the Mcrfey. This road is principally intended 
for the advantage of thofe pafling to and from Buxton into Yo/kfliire, 
inftead of the wide circuit through Manchefter. It is already much 
travelled, and will be Hill more fo on its being known. The extenfion 
of this road from Buxton to Chapel-en-le-Frith is not yet finiflicd. A 
new turnpike road pafles from Gloflbp to Mottram, through Had field, 
which hy {he effeds of the cotton trade is much improved of late. 

Cbarlefworth, three miles from GlofTop, is a long, Rraggling village 
of confiderable extent, much increafed within thefe few years, princi- 
pally by the cotton bufinefs. The buildings reach nearly to the top of 
Charlefworth Neck, one of the higheft range of hills in this part, ex- 
tending fouth-eaft to a confiderable difiance. It is a continued range of 
rocks of frec-ftone,* at leafi as far as fecn in the back ground of the 
view of Mottram. The clouds in front hide the face of the rocks, or, 
as it is called, the coombs. Near this is Chifivorth, another fmall vil- 
lage ; and not far from hence are collieries, w'hich fupply many of the 
villages on the Derbyfliire fide, though the coal is but indifferent. 

Marple Bridge^ is a fmall village equally divided by the Goyt, part 
being on the Chcfliirc, and part on the DerbyHiire fide of the river, 
containing about fixty hotifes. The principal employ of the inhabi- 
tants is in the cotton manufadurc. 

* Should a canal-branch from the Peak foreft up the fide of the Mcrfey to Uroadbot- 
tom-bridge take place, this Hone will find a ready market in the neighbourhood ol Stock- 
port, Manchefier, Ac. 
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On the Derbyfhire (Idc, about a mile from the bridge, Mr. Oldknow 
has ereAed the largeR cotton mill in this part of the country on the 
Goyt, turned by a cut from that river ; which of courfe employs the 
principal part of the young people in this neighbourhood. Mr. Old- 
know has alfo built, at his own cxpence, a very iiac bridge over the 
river Goyt, with frce>ftone got in the quarry at Charlefworth Neck, 
and faced and finilhed with a finer fort from the quarries near Buxton. 

Near this place, on the DcrbyQiire fide, i& a difTenting meeting-houfe 
of modem date, to which belongs a numerous congregation. Here is 
alfo a very ancient building called Lower Mar pie y and on the Derby- 
fhire fide, an ancient family feat of the Shuttleworths, plcafantly 
fituated on a riling ground, now the property of Mifs Shaw. 

Mellor has a chapel of the chiuxh of England., round which are only 
Rraggling houfes. 

Hayfeld is a long, ftraggling, and confiderable village, betwixt 
Gloflbp and Chapel-en-lc-Frith, on the turnpike road. It has a hand- 
fome church with a new fleeplc juft built. The inhabitants are princi- 
pally clothiers, though the cotton branch of late has gained a fmall 
footing. A fine dream of water runs through the village. Near this 
is Park-hall, the feat of the late Jofeph Hague, £fq. A magnificent 
range of dabling has lately been added to it. 


CHAPEL-EN-LE-FRITH PARISH. 

THE living is a donative curacy, of the clear value of 16/. 16s. Bd. 
It has a handfome church, with a fine organ. The number of families in 
S the 
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the parifli is 420, chiefly fupported by the manufaAure of cotton, 
which has caufed a great increafe of population. Chapel-le*Frith is a 
fmall market-town. About a mile from it is Bank-hall, the feat of 
Samuel Frith, £fq. At the diflance of two miles from the town are 
fome works of a military appearance on a mountain called Comb’s- 
mofs, confining of entrenchments on the edge of the hill and carried 
down the declivity ; but no circumflance has been difeovered by which 
the people who formed them could be conjcdlured. A canal is now 
cutting from this place to join the canal from Mancheiler to Afliton- 
under-Lyne. Seep. 132. 

The ebbing and flowing well, commonly called Tidejhvellf and rec- 
koned one of the wonders of the Peak, is two miles from Chapel-le- 
Frith, clofc to a turnpike road lately made to Sparrow-pit. It is about 
a yard deep and broad, and rifes and falls about three quarters of a yard. 
The water guflies from fevcral cavities at once for the fpace of about 
five minutes, and then fubfides ^;ain ; and this takes place at uncertain 
intervals, often feveral times in a day, or even in an hour, in wet wea- 
ther, but much more rarely in dry weather. 


TIDESWELL PARISH, 

THIS is a vicarage of the clear value of j^.32, the dean and chapter 
•of Litchfield patrons. The church is very ancient and large, and 
much admired by the curious. Tidefwell is a fmall market-town, 
■containing 254 houies, and about 1000 inhabitants. A few hands 
in it are employed in fpinning cotton, but the chief dependence is on 
the mining bufinefs. The hamlet of Ulixm contains about feventy- 
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four houfcs, and 348 inhabitants. In the village arc about fifty*two 
flocking frames, and ten jerfey combers. Worm-bill is another hamlet 
in this parilh, with a chapel. This place had the honour of giving 
birth to that extraordinary genius, the late Mr. Mr. Brindley, fo cele- 
brated for planning navigable canals. Worm-hill contains about twenty- 
nine houfcs. At Millhoufe Dale are ten houfes, and a cotton mill 
which employs many hands from the neighbouring villages. The reft 
of the parifli of TiJefwcll contains forty-nine houfcs. 

Monfal-dale through which the river Wye runs in its courfe between 
Tidefvvell and Bakewell, is one of the moft plcafing in Derbyfhirc. It 
is extremely fteep on one fide, that on which the road runs, gently af- 
cending on the other, and foftened by a rich covering of wood and 
herbage. Its prevailing charadlcr is tranquil beauty. Towards its head 
two other beautiful dales open into it ; and by following the courfc of 
the Wye up to Buxton various romantic feenes offer themfclvcs to the eye. 


EYAM PARISH. 

A RECTORY ; lady Burlington, duke of Chandos,and Mr. Batliurft, 
patrons. The liberty of Eyam contains about 108 houfes, and 918 
inhabitants, who are maintained by agriculture and working the lead 
mines. In Foxlow and Grindlow are about ninety-four houfes ; 
in the Woodlands, forty ; at Grindleford, twenty-four. In the two 
former places the inhabitants depend upon agriculture, cotton fpin- 
ning, and working the lead mines j but population is in a very decli- 
ning ftatc from a failure in the two laft branches. When the plague 
raged in London in 1665, infetftion was conveyed in a parcel of 
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clothes to Eyam, where it broke out in September 1665, i*' No- 

vember 1666, a6o of the inhabitants had died of it. The worthy 
redtor, Mr. Montpeflbn, would not quit his flock. He ufed every ar- 
gument to perfuade his wife to leave the fpot, but in vain. She w'ould 
not forfake her hufband, and is fuppofed to have fallen a victim. They 
font away their children. Mr. Montpeflbn continued to employ him- 
fclf in his pafloral office, and preached in a Held under a fort of alcove 
formed by nature in a rock, which place flill retains the appellation of 
the church. He furvived the vifitation, and the entries of deaths from 
the plague in the parilh regifler are in his hand-writing. In the fields 
furrounding the town are many remains denoting where tents were 
pitched ; and tombs flill exifl of large families fwept away by the pef- 
tilencc.* It ought not to be omitted, that Mr. Robert Standley, the 
deprived minifler of the place, alfo remained in the village during the 
whole of this vifitation, and performed every good oflice in his power 
to the poor fuSerers. 


EDENSOR PARISH. 

A VICARAGE j the duke of Devonftiire, patron. In its liberty are 
about eighty-five houfes; and in the hamlet of Pilfey about thirty. 
Several of the inhabitants meet with employment and fupport at 
Chatfvvorth. 


* Howard on Lazaretto^, p. 24. 
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BAKEWELL PARISH. 

"Ti’HlS is reckoned the moft populous and extenfive parilh in Dcr- 
byfhirc. It contains nine chapelrics, belldes feveral large hamlets. 
The whole numb^ of houfes is 1040. Bakewell is a vicarage; the 
dean and chapter of Litchfield patrons. The church is built in the 
manner of cathedrals, and has a crofs aifle and a handfome fpire. It 
contains feveral ancient monuments, the mofl remarkable of which are 
dedicated to the families of .Vernon and Manners. In the church* 
yiu'd is an antique ftone crofs, with feveral figures of rude fculpturc. 

^Bakewell is a place xif great antiquity, and was made a borough by 
Edward the elder. It is now a fmall market town, containing about 
1 9a houfes and 930 inhabitants. A few years ago a machine for cot- 
ton fpinning was eredled hereby Sir R. Arkwright, which affords em-> 
ployment to about 300 hands. A few arc employed in the lead mines, 
and in colledling the foflil produiflions of tlie Peak. The curious in 
natural hiftory will here be much gratified with the complete colledlioa 
of the foflils of Derbyfliire, arranged by the ingenious Mr. White 
Watfon of this town, who by a tablet of his invention has exhibited a 
view of the ftrata of the Peak, with the relative pofition and proportion 
of the minerals with which it abounds^ 

Haddon-'hall Hands on a gentle eminence amid thick woods overhat^- 
ing the Wye, two miles below Bakewell. It is an ancient manfion be- 
longing to the duke of Rutland. It confifls of two quadrangular 
.courts, round which the apartments and offices are huilt ; and it is em- 
battled and caflellated on every fide, fo as to afford a perfedl fpecimea 
the rcHdcncc qf an Englifh baron in the j 5th century. It is now 

entirdjr 
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entirely disfumilhed, though fcvcral of the rooms are ftill hung with 
old tapeftiy. This place was long the feat of the Vernons, a family 
of diftiniftion during fevcral reigns. After the death of Sir George 
Vernon, in the reign of Elizabeth, who left two daughters, it came, 
along with fevcral Derby ftiire manors, by marriage into the family of 
Manners, which continued to refide there during more than a centtiiy, 
but finally quitted it for Belvoir caflle. It was formerly furrounded by 
a park, which is now thrown into enclofures of pafture ground. 

AJhford^ a chapelry in the parilh of Bakewell, has a village of the 
name fituated on the Wye. The whole liberty contains about 119 
houfes and 540 inhabitants. A few perfons here are employed in cot- 
ton fpinning, and about twenty hands in the manufadlure of fiockings. 
About fifty years ago a machine vras conftrudled here by a Mr. Watfon, 
for fawing and polifiiing the marble which is found in great abundance 
at this village and in the neighbouring country. The fcHemc did not 
at firll anfwer to its author ; but the prefent proprietors have made a 
beneficial concern of it, and carry on bufinefs to a confiderable extent. 
The marble manufadlured here is not only much in requeft in this king- 
dom, but is exported to difiunt parts. 

The chapelry of Bqflow contains feveral' hamlets. The houfes in all 
are about aoa. A large cotton mill in the centre of them gives em- 
ployment to a number of people of the vicinity. 

In Great ho^ftone the manufadlure of mullins has been introduced. 
Uttle Longfionet Sheldon^ and Haddington are other villages in this dif- 
ftriA, fituated in a part of the Peak little cultivated or inclofed. The 
inhabitants chiefiy depend for their fupport on working in the lead 
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mines. The fame may be faid of Moneyajh. The houfes in all thefe 
places are about 247. 

Chelmorton chapclry.— -This village ftands at the foot of a high emi- 
nence, and contains about forty houfes. Its inhabitants arc partly em- 
ployed in the lead mines, partly in a manufadlurc of ribands lately in- 
troduced. A barrow or low in the neighbourhood was opened fome 
years ago containing fome human ikcletons entire. 

Buxton chapelry. — The part of this town within Bakcwell parifli 
contains about feventy-feven houfes, and 238 Rated inhabitants, the 
number being much increafed in the bathing feafon. 

This place, lituated in a hollow, among naked and drcaiy hills, has 
been favoured by nature with the pofleilion of one of the moR valuable 
mineral waters in this kingdom, which has rendered it the refort of 
multitudes of invalids of all ranks, and has decorated it with Iplcndid 
and commodious buildings. The following account of its waters and 
baths has been drawn from the beR authorities. 

Buxton waters and baths . — There is little doubt that the w-arm baths 
of Buxton were known to the Romans, various remains of Roman 
workmanRiip having been difeovered about them. Their celebrity in 
the later ages is little known, our writers making little mention of them 
till the 1 6th century. Buxton was much frequented in the reign of Eli- 
2abcth, and fince that period, the number of perfons referting to it, and 
the buildings cre(Red for their accommodation, have been continually in- 
crcaflng. On a chemical analylis, the waters have been found to be 
lightly impregnated with mineral matter, particularly calcareous earth, 
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iea-ralt, fclcnite, and acidulous gas, with perhaps fomc other perma- 
nently elaR-ic vapour. The baths arc three in number, and their degree 
of heat from eighty-one to eighty-two. The water is clear, fparkling, 
and grateful to the palate. When drank in coniidcrabic quantity, it 
proves, for the moft part, heating and binding. The temperature of 
the butlus is extremely agreeable to the feeling. A flight fhock is felt at 
the firft immerfion, which is fucceeded by a plcafant warmth. The calc 
in which i.athing is attended with the moft diftinguifhed good effcdls, 
is chronic rheumatifm, many perfons every year abfolutely crippled by 
this fi* border being reftored to the ufe of their limbs. The water is 
found beneficial in gouty, nephritic, and bilious diforders, and in moft 
debilities of the ftomach and bowels. In thefe, as ufual in the ad- 
miniftration of mineral waters, much of the benefit muft be imputed 
to the air, cxcrcife, and change of living. 

Buxton water iffucs to the day through the ftfTures of a rock of 
blackifh marble. Some of thefe openings are large, and fome apparent 
only from the circumftance of the water running through them, 
attended with large air bubbles. The fprings arc many, and the water 
pouring from them fo copious, that they have enabled the proprietor to 
make a number of ufeful and iubflantial improvements. 

The place where the w'ater is ufually drunk, and which is yet called 
St. Anne’s well, is a very elegant building, in the Grecian ftile, and is 
certainly a great improvement, both with refpedl to its conveyance from 
the original fpring, and from the mode of delivering it to the company. 
.Before the late alterations, the water rofe into a ftone bafon, which, 
as has been before obfer^'ed, was inclofcd in a wall of brick. This 
wall reixuined to the time of Sir Thomas Delves, who built the late 
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handfome arch over the wall, which was about twelve feet fquare, and 
fet round with ftonc benches. The bafon was about twenty- five yards 
north of the outermofl bath. This was fuppofed always to have been 
the original fpring ; but there is not a fhadow of doubt that the water 
was conducted into the bafon in a rude and flovenly manner, and from 
a very coniiderable diftancc. It muft, indeed, be allowed, that the 
water is now conveyed from a fomewhat greater diftance into the prefent 
bafon, which is of white marble. But as it runs through a narrow, neat 
channel of grit-ftone, by which it is covered to the veiy edge of the 
bafon, it is equally beneficial, and at the fame time free from many im- 
purities arifing from foughs and drains to which the other w-as frequently 
and unavoidably expofed. The temperature of this water, which does 
not in any degree depend on rain, or other accidental circumftancc, is 
always eighty-one by Fahrenheit’s thermometer. 

There is another fountain, called from its fituation the HaH well. 
This is inclofcd in a neat room opening into the corridorc, which leads 
from the hall to thecrefeent, and is particularly convenient in b id wea- 
ther. But, as it lies at a Rill greater diflancc from the fpring, its tem- 
perature is one degree below the former. In other refpedts its qualities 
are the fame. 

An exhalation, or Ream, often hovers over St. Ann’s wdl early in the 
morning, and late at night ; and fometimes, when the atmofphcre is 
very moiR and cold, it continues for the whole day. This laR appear- 
ance is cRccmed almoR a certain fign of rain. There is no fediment of 
any kind whatfoever in the well. 


Dr. 
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Dr. Denman, from whofe Obfcrvations on Buxton Water,” 
lately publilhed, the preceding account of the fprings is copied, has 
given many judicious direftions for their internal and external ufe, 
formed upon long pradlice on the fpot. He in general conliders Bux- 
ton water as a more adlivc remedy than is ufually fuppoled, and not 
only dilTuades from its ufe in all inflammatory and fcverilh complaints* 
but limits the quantity to be taken, in cafes where it is proper, to a 
moderate portion. “ In common,” he fays, “ twoglaffcs, each of 
the ilzc of a third part of a pint, are as much as ought to be drank 
before breakfall, at the diflance of forty minutes between each ; and 
“ one or two of the fameglafles between breakfaft and dinner will be 
“ quite fufficient.” — ^With relpc<il to bathing, he recommends, for inva- 
lids, the time between breakfafl and dinner as the moft proper, and di- 
rects that ‘he preferibed or ufual exercile Ihould be taken before the 
bath. The water Ihould never be drunk immediately before batliing. 

There is likewife a chalybeate fpring at Buxton, in which the water 
is pretty ftrongly impregnated with iron held in folution by acidulous 
gas ; and alfo an artificial bath of the Buxton waters, in which they 
are warmed by a ftovc. 

The buildings for the accommodation of company at Buxton were, 
till of late years, only the Old- bally a fpacious houfe at the bottom of 
the hill, and a few inns anti fmall lodging-houfcs in the towns. From 
the increafing conflux of people, however, new buildings were added 
yearly j and at length tlfe duke of Dcvonfhire creded the large and 
beautiful edifice called the Crefeenty of which a view is here given, 
which will convey a better idea of it than can be communicated by 
words. It is built of flone got on the Ipot, and faced with a fine free- 
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ilone, from a quarry a mile and a half from Buxton on the DiHey 
road, and conlifts of numerous private apartments, fupplied with 
every convenience, with a grand ball-room on the right, and a coilee- 
room under it. In the centre of the building is the duke’s arms cut in 
ilone, and fumilhed with a capital pair of real flag’s horns, which 
were once brought down by order of the architedl for the purpofe of 
filencing a ftrangcr, who, after feverely criticifing the feveral parts of 
the edifice, iinilhed with obferving that the horns were peculiarly ill 
executed. At the back of the Crefcent are feen the ilables, compoling 
a grand fquare, and equal in magnificence and contrivance to any thing 
in the kingdom. A large range of fheds for carriages is annexed to 
them. To the front of the Crefcent is a fine rifing ground, laid down 
with grafs, and planted with trees, round which are led agreeable walks. 
The whole defign of thefe buildings is faid to have cofl the duke up- 
wards of 1 20,000. They arc leafed to a perfon who undertakes the 
management of them ; and the refort of company has been fuch, as 
to fill them to overflowing. In the front of the Crefcent, to the left, is 
a building where the waters may be drunk gratis. More to the left are 
the baths adjoining the Old-hall. See the view. 

The roads about Buxton are excellent, being made with lime- Hone, 
which forms a fmooth, even furface. A new road round one of the hills 
at Buxton was cut in 1794. 

One mile from Buxtem on the road to 'ndefwell is Fairfield^ a fmall, 
ftraggling village, with a tolerable church. From this place to Chapcl- 
le-Frith, a new turnpike road will foon run in nearly a ftraight line, to 
join that from the latter town to the Wood-head. This will be three 
miles nearer, and alfo more on the level ; and will be of great advan- 
tage 
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tage to thofe who have occafion to go to Huddersfield or Leeds without 
pafiing through Sheffield to the eall, or Manchefter to the well. 

The country round Buxton is celebrated for lime of a very llrong 
quality, the kilns for burning which form a principal object in the 
feenery of the furrounding hills. It is fent chiefly on the backs of 
fmall horfes to conliderablc difianccs in the adjacent counties. 

Beeley chapelry. The village Hands in a valley near the Derwent. 
It has about fifty-four houfes, and its inhabitants are chiefly fupported. 
by agriculture.. 

In the fmall hamlet of Hajfop is the liandfomc feat of Francis Eyre,. 
Efq. whofc family is very ancient and refpedlable in this county. The 
prefent pofleffor has a very large collection of exotic plants in his 
greenhoufes ; and has continued the extenfive plantations begun by his- 
father. 

There are various other hamlets in theparilh not worth particular no- 
tice. One of the moH dillinguilhcd places in it is 

Cbatfworib-houfet the feat of the duke of Dcvonlhire. Tliis is a- 
magnificent building, fituated in a wide and deep valley, near the foot 
of a high hill, finely cloathed with wood. The gardens are dif- 
dnguilhcd by their water works, which, from, the advantage of their 
fituation, are rendered fuperior in their kind to any others in the king- 
dom, and were the objeCls of much admiration when thofe contrivances^ 
of art were in ellecm. This houle has. been about two centuries the 
manfion of the anccllors of the Cavendilh family. The prefent edifice. 
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W4S ereifled by the lail earl of DevonDiire, a few years before the.revo* 
lution. The mod remarkable thing in the indde is an elegant ehapel 
with a good deal of the exquidte carving of Gibbon. Some moderti 
improvements have been made in the grounds^ and a noble range' of 
dabling was built about 1 760. The annexed view of Chatfworth wait 
taken in 1793 from the wed fide of the Derwent, in the park. 


YOULGRAVE PARISH. 

ITS living is a reAory ; the duke of Devondiire patron. The town, 
of Youlgrave contains 136 houfes, and 614 inhabitants. Agriculture 
and noihing are the principal employments of the place. 

is a market town containing ai8 houies. The inhabitants, 
chiefly depend upon the lead mines for fupport. Thcfc having been 
for fomc time in a declining date, the poor have employed thcmlelves 
in picking and cleaning cotton for Sir R. Arkwright’s works. 

JLlton, Bircbover, and Stanton, arc hamlets in this parifii, containing 
together about 216 houfes. In the neighbourhood of Birchover is a 
rocking-done of large dimenfions. There are various works of rude 
antiquity in thcfc parts. 

In a part of this parifli withm the wapentake of Wirkfworth is the 
village of Middleton^ near which is one of the mod driking monuments, 
of antiquity in Derbyfiiire, known by the name of Arbclows, or. Arbor- 
low. It confids of an area, encompafied by a broad ditch of a circular 
ox rather of an cHiptical foxm, leaving entrances to the north wd fouth, 

and 
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and bounded externally by a mound. The area within is forty- fix 
yards from call: to weft, and fifty-two from north to fouth. Round 
its border are thirty oblong ftones intermixed with fourteen fmaller 
ones, pointing to the centre, where arc three others. This was proba- 
bly a Druidical temple or place of worfliip. 


DARLEY PARISH. 

THE living is aredlory ; patron, the dean of Lincoln. The whole 
parifh contains 381 houfes, contained in feveral villages. In all of 
them, agriculture and the mining bufinefs arc the chief fupports of the 
inhabitants. 

Darlcy church lies on the eaft fide of the river Derwent, clofc to it, 
in the dale leading from Matlock to Bakewell, which is one of the 
moft beaii^jiul rides in the kingdom. The church is ancient, and in 
the church-yard is one of the oldeft and largcft yew trees in the king- 
dom. No traveller can pafs without noticing its appeanmee, which gives 
folcmnity to the lonely church-yard ; there is no building but the par- 
fonage houfe near it, uhich probably is as ancient as the church. 
Adjoining it are plcafiini grounds and gardens, much improved and 
beautified by the prefent rcfpcCtable incumbent, the Rev. Mr. Wray, 
who has had the plcafurc to fee trees planted with his own hands 
towering as high as the ftcci)Ie of the church, and fliading a confiderable 
fpace of ground. He remembers in his early youth the branches of 
the yew tree extending to a length and covering a fpace of ground that 
would appear almoft incredible. Some of its noble branches have been 
broken off of late years. 

3 
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Snittert on-ball in this pariHi is a good manor-houfe, built about the 
reign of James 1 . It fucccfllvcly belonged to the Sachevercis and Mil- 
wards, and was, about the year 1680, conveyed to Henry Feme, Efq. 
receiver-general of the cuftoms, whofc daughter and co-heir Elizabeth 
carried it to Edmund T umor, Efq. of Lincolnfliire. 


HAT HERS AGE PARISH. 

A VICARAGE, value j^.35 ; patron, the duke of Dcvonfhirc. The 
number of houfes in this liberty is about ninety; in the outfets twenty- 
feven, and in Bamforth twenty-five. At Hatherfage is a fmall manu- 
facture of metal buttons. At Bamforth a cotton mill has been worked 
fcveral years back. 

Stoney Middleton contains about 104 houfes, and 46 S inhabitants. 
Several perfons in it are employed in the burning of limc-ftone ; but 
working in the lead mines is the chief bufinefs of the place. The dale 
which takes its name from this hamlet is one of the curiofities of the 
county. It is a narrow, deep, and winding ravine, not fo much difiin- 
guifhed for grandeur or beauty, as for the peculiarity of the fliape of its 
rocks. On the north fide they bear a ftrong relemblance to the round towers 
and buttrefies of an old cafile ; and in fome parts there is fuch a diflinCl; 
appearance of mouldings, that one can fcarcely help thinking the chififel 
has been employed on them. The rocks, eipecially on this fide, are 
perpendicular, and rife to the height of 3 or 400 feet, but they are every 
where naked, except at a point near the entrance of Eyam dale. Here 
Mr. Longfdon has raifed a beautiful plantation, with a grotto in the 
midft of it, fumilhed with the mofi; elegant folfils of the country. Tlie 
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Toad through the dale is fo narrow, and its turns fo acute, that you con- 
tinually think your way Hopped up -by the rocky projcdlions. 

At Stoncy Middleton is a bath, called *S7. Martin's, enclofcd v. ith 
walls, but open at top ; the water of which, in its chemical properties, 
refembles that of Matlock. Its heat is lixty-three degrees of Fahren- 
heit. It is little ufed except by the poor of the neighbourhood. There 
are alfo three warm petrifying fprings on the weft fide of the church- 
yard, and a chalybeate fpring. 

Peak-forejl is a chapelry containing about ninety-five houfes. Its 
inhabitants are employed in the cotton manufa(fture, in the burning; of 
dime, and in the mines. 


HOPE PARISH. 

A VICARAGE ; the Dean and Chapter of Litchfield patrons. Tlic 
village is fmall ; a few hands in it are employed in fpinning hemp and 
weaYirig facking. 

Bradwell, a large village in the parifli, but declining in population, 
is chiefly fupported by the mining bufinefs ; a few perfons are em- 
ployed in the linen and cotton manufadhires. There arc various little 
hamlets in this parilh, the inhabitants of w'hich are chiefly employed 
in the mining bufinefs. The chapelry of Fairfield alfo belongs to it, 
though fituated near Buxton. The whole number of houfes in Hope 
parifli is about 6ii, but fome are uninhabited. Brough near Hope 
affords various proofs of having been a Roman ftation. 
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CASTLETON PARISH. 

A VICAR \OE ; the Billiop of Chefter impropriator and patron. The 
town of CallLton probably derived its name from the caftie, which 
is ftilJ extant in a ruined Rate. It Hands on a high point of ground » 
one fide being on the edge of a pei-pendicular precipice above the cavern 
named Pcak’s-hole. It is thought to be one of tlte moft ancient for- 
trefies in the kingdom, anil p rt of it, at icafl, to have cxifled in the 
Saxon heptarchy. 'I’he town of C'afij'. ton was alfo once fortified, and 
the vcfiigcs of a fofic .mil rampart arc Hill tu be fecn. 1 iie number of 
houfes in its liberty is about 182. The inhabitants arc chiefly fup- 
ported by the lead mines. The cotton- fpinning in this, as in other 
places, has declined llnce the creilion of Sir R. Arkwright’s mill.s, and 
with it their population ha.s diminiihcd. On the noted mountain Altm 
*Tor near Cafiieton arc evident marks of an encampment, fuppoled by I'ome 
to have been been a Roman work. Tlic vulgar Hory, that this moun- 
tain is perpetually crumbling without being diminiihcd, is evidently 
falfc, its diminution being very vilible. Of Peak's- bole, cr Cajlleton 
Cavern, we have given a particular defeription at p. ■^3. “i'he annexed 
view', taken in 1793, exhibits the entrance to tlie cavern, and the ruins 
of the caflic above. 

The valley in which Cafiieton is fitiiatcd is perhaps the mofl: flriking 
in the high Peak. It is at Icafl 800 feet deep, and in many p.ij;' ; nearly 
two miles wide, and extends caflward to the diflancc of five or fix 
t.iilcs. A number of lefl'er dales at various diftancts arc fecn opening 
into it. The lleep lidcs of the valley are beautified by well-cultivated 
enclofures rifing above one another to it.s very edge. To the north the 
country boldly fwclls into hills, terminating in two high points. Weft* 
2 ward 
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ward it docs not extend beyond the town of CaAleton, but it there forms 
a noble ampitbeatre ; the back of which riles in many parts to the height 
of lOOO feet, and the fiunt nieafurcs nearly two miles over. The 
town of Cafileton, its ruined caftlc frowning over the precipice, and 
Mam Tor railing its hcuil beyond, arc graiid and Hriking objects. 
This valley communicates with that through \\ h.ich the Derwent holds its 
courfe to Dciby, a tr.iit well w orth purfuing from the romantic variety 
and beauty of the Icenes it I'uctellively prefents. 

TJalc chapelry contains about fixty-lix houfes. There arc fomc re- 
mains of antiquity near this village, imagined to be Druidical. 


WiKKswoRTH Wapentake. 

HARTINGTON PARISH. 

A VICARAGE; patron, the Duke of Devonfliire. This parifli 
extends alui\g the weftern boumlary of the county about twelve 
miles, comprehending all the trad; of land between the manors of 
Buxton and Thorpe. It is divided into the Hartington town quarter, 
and the lower, middle, and upper quarters. The town quarter con- 
tains fixty-three houfes, and 36^? inhabitants. In the village of llar- 
tii^gfon about fixty hands are employed in the cotton, thread, linen, 
and clicck miuiu failures. 'I'licre arc traditions 01 battles fought near 
it, and a large barrow is to be fecn on a high cmiue'uce not far fiom it, 
called Wolfs-cotc hill. The lower quarter contains fifty-lix houles 
and 2S1 inhabitants; the middle quarter, feventy houfes and 33:-> inl;a- 
bitauts; and the upper quarter, 130 hou cs, fume of them adjoining 
to the town of Buxton. In the north part of this divilion a great 
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quantity of lime is burnt every fummer. There arc eight k-lns, each 
of which employs five hands, and burns about 120 horfc loads daily. 
Upon Hartington common, which extends ten miles in the dire( 5 tion of 
north and fouth, arc many barrows, generally lauated upon the highell 
points of ground. 


B R A D B O U R N PARISH. 

A VICARAGE j patron, the Duke of Devonfliire. The village 
contains thirty-two houfes. BraJJingtm, a large chapelry in the parilfi, 
contains 130 houfes, and 482 inliabitants. Near it is a remarkable low 
or barrow, having a number of vaults carried round its circumference, 
fcvcral of them now expofed to light. Other hamlets in this parilli 
contain about fifty-fix houfes j the inhabitants are employed in ntining. 


ASHBOURN PARISH. 

A VICARAGE ; patron, the dean of Lincoln. Alhboum is a market 
town, fituated on the great north road. The view of this town from 
the top of the hill on approaching it from London, is particularly de- 
lightful. It lies in a deep rich valley, with beautiful high grounds at 
the back, as well as on the front. The defeent to it by the turnpike road 
is one of the fineft walks in England, being fenced on the inner fteep fide 
with a handfome railing, and having a thorn hedge on the outer fide. 
The church of Alhboum is a noble ancient building, with a fine fpire-. 
There is a good free-fchool in the town, founded by citizens of Lon- 
don, natives of the place smd its vicinity. Tlie markets of Alhboum-, 
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which afc on Saturday, fupply an extenfive neighbourhood. It ha» 
alfo a confiderable fupport from its cattle fairs, which are held fre-' 
quently, efpecially in fpring and autumn.; The trout caught in its river, 
the Dove, afford a delicious treat, of which moft travellers chufe to par- 
take. In the liberty of Alhbourn are about 480 houfcs. The manor of 
AHibourn, long in the family of Cockayne, whofe principal feat for many^ 
generations w'as at this place, paffed from them into the Boothby family. 
Sir Brooke Boothby, the prefent lord, refides at Alhbourn-hall, a delight-' 
ful fituation. The parifh of Alhbourn extends partly in this wapentake, 
and partly in the hundred of Appletree. In the latter are the hamlets of 
Clifton^ Offcotey Underwood f YelderJUy^ oxAHullandy together contain- 
ing 103 houfes. In the wapentake are Mappleton, a redory containing 
thirty-two houfes ; Alfop, a chapeliy, and Parwichy a chapelry, both 
at a confiderable diftance northwards, containing i oa houfes ; the in- 
habitants employed in farming. Near the latter village are veftiges of 
a .Roman Ibtion, .at which a number of coins have been difeovered. 

About three miles from Alhbourn is Dove-dalcy one of the moll 
fingular and romantic fcencs in Derbylhire. The river Dove here runs 
in a deep narrow valley, which leaves only a foot path on its banks. Its 
^des are almoll in every part llecp anti craggy. A ftcr having enteretl it, 
which is done by a tolerably good defeent near Thorpe, you find your- 
ielfenclofed between craggy rocks piled above one another to a vail height 
on the right, and a llccp afeent cloathcd with wood and herbage on the 
left. On proceeding, the rocks alhjme the moll extraordinary fitape ; 
in Ibme places they rile to the height of thirty or forty yards in the 
form of fpires and pyramids, entirely detached from the fide of the 
vale ; in others, they lean over the river, and feem to menace dcilruc- 
tion to the paflengcr. About a mile up the dale a fine natural arch is 
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I'ccn, about forty feet high and eighteen wide, in a chain of rocks 
which extends along the edge of a liigli precipice, hut fo detached from 
it as to have the appearance of a mally wall built by human hands. 
The rocks on the oppolite fide are covered with banging woods, Ik/m 
the midft of which, rifes a folitary pointed rock, I'ublimc in its appear- 
ance, and ufually called by way of eminence, Dove-dalc-chiirch. In 
the opinicn of the ingenious Mr. Cilpin, Dove-dale is one ot the moft 
plcafing pieces of fcencry of the kind any where to be met with. Its 
perpendicular detached rocks ftamp it w'ith a charadler entirely its owai. 
It may be added, that it is a favourite fpot to the botanifts, a great 
variety of plants, fomc of them rare, being found in its rocks and 
woods. 

From Aflibourn arc two diftindf roads to Manchcflcr ; one through 
Leek and Macclesfield, the other through Buxton. 'I'hc firft is the 
ncareft and much lefs hilly, and in general a good road. The latter 
through Buxton, to Difley and Bullock-Smithy, where the roads join, 
is nearly a perpetual afeent and defeent of hills, frequently of confi- 
dcrablc length, as much as a mile each way. This road is equally 
good, if not better than the Leek and Macclesfield road, being prin- 
cipally made with lime-ftone. Until this year (1795) th.c fiage for 
pofi-horfes from Alhhourn to Buxton was twenty-one miles, perhaps 
the hcaviefl in the kingdom, and extremely deftrudlive to horfes. I'lic 
duke of Dcvonlhire’s humanity has induced him, as well for the 
accommodation of the public, as the cafe of the animals, to eftablifli 
at Newhaven a capital inn with poft-horfes, to divide this unreafonabJe 
fiage. It was formerly a fmall public houfc where the horlcs were 
baited for a hw' minutes. 


The 
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The annexed view of Aflibourn was taken from the bend of the 
hill leading from London to Afhbourn, near to the town. On the right 
is th^^Ceat of Sir Brooke Boothby, Bart . ; in the centre, the town, w ith 
the Derby (hire hills behind ; on the left, the church, with the StafFord- 
fliirc hills in the back ground. 


FENNY-BENTLY PARISH. 

A RECTORY ; dean of Lincoln patron. It contains tw'cnty-fix 
houfes, and 130 inhabitants. The family of Beresford was feated here 
towards the end of the fifteenth century, and there arc feveral monu- 
ment^ of them in the church. . 


THORP PARISH. 

A RECTORY ; dean of Lincoln patron. It contains twenty-eight 
heufes. Its inhabitants arc fupported by the farming bufincfs. 


TISSINGTON PARISH. 

A* CURACY } Sir W. Fitidterbert patron. Its liberty contains forty- 
four houics and 192 inhalvtants. At this place is the feat of the P'itz- 
herberts (now Lords Sf. Helen), who have relided here fine the reign 
of Henry V. ' 


HOG 
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HOGNASTON PARISH. 

A RECTORY ; the King patron. It contains about fifty-two hou{es» 
tiie inhabitants fupported by agriculture. 


KIRK-IRETON PARISH. 

A RECTORY ; the dean of Lincoln patron. It contains 1 20 houies. 


CARSINGTON PARISH. 

A RECl’ORY ; the dean of Lincoln patron. It contains forty-fix 
Jioufes i the people fupported by agriculture and mining. 


WIRKSWORTH PARISH. 

DEAN and chapter of Lincoln patrons of the living. The town lies 
in a bottom, eternally enveloped in fmoke from the neighbouring lead 
and calamifte works. It has a handfome church, a free-fchool, and 
an alms-houfe. There is a town hall for holding the manor- court ; 
and in this town are held the Barmote courts for the wapentake. Wirkf- 
worth has fcareely any fupply of common water, but has a ftrong 
medicinal W’ater of the fulphureous kind. The number of houfes in 
TiVirkfworth js 486 ; in the whole townfhip 648. This place has 
been fupported by the lead mines from before the Norman conqueft. 
At prefent, feveral hands arc alfo employed in the Ipinning of jerfey 
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and cotton. A cotton mill ereded by Sir R. Arkwrigkt employs nearly 
200 perfbns. 

^Iderwajhley is a chapeliy in this parilh. It contains fifty-feven 
houfes ; its inhabitants are principally employed in farming. Near it 
is the feat of Francis Hurt, Efq. formerly belonging to the himily of 
Pole. 

Cromford is a hamlet containing about 1 20 houles. Population has 
of late years rapidly increafed here, on account of the great cotton ma- 
chines ereded by Sir R. Arkwright, which employ about 800 hands. 
This was the hrll place in Derbyihire in which that moft ingenious 
mechanic eftablilhcd his works, the various contrivances of which 
have contributed to the improvement and extenfion of die cotton ma-. 
nufadurcs. All operations arc performed here upon the cotton, from 
the raw date in which it is imported, to (pinning it to the fineft thread ; 
and thefc in a manner much fuperior to that by former methods, as well 
as at a much cheaper rate.* Sir Richard’s jiefidence was at Cromford, 

His 


* Dr. Dar\v>n!s poetical dcrcription of -tlicfe works wil], we doubt not, gratify many 
cf our reailcis. 

So now, where Derwent guides bis dulky floods 
Through vaulted mountains and a night of woods. 

The nymph, Goflypia, treads the velvet fod. 

And warms with rofy Aniles the wat’ry god ^ 

His ponderous oars to flender fpiiuUcs turns. 

And pours o’er mafly wheel, his foaming urns ; 

With playful ch.miis her hoary lover wins. 

And wheels his trident, — while ilie Mojurcli fpins. 

— Firft with nice eye emerging Naiatli ewU 
JProm leathery pod» the vep;clal»!c v. otil j 
"With wiry teeth revolving card\ rcleutc 
Tits tank'd knots, and fmooth the ravcll'd fleece j 
Tit 
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His ion has built a very elegant feat on a riling ground eaft of the 
Derwent) commanding a view of his works, and the neighbouring, 
countiy. This place has lately received great benefit, in a canal 
carried from it to join the Errewalh navigation at Langley.bridge. See 
p. 133- 

There are other hamlets in this parilh, and among them, Hopton^ 
the feat of Philip Cell, £fq. whofe family have redded there dnee the 
time of queen Elizabeth. 


BONSALL PARISH. 

A RECTORY ; dean of Lincoln patron. It contains about 340 
houles. Its inhabitants are employed in the mines, and at the works at 
Cromford. Here is a free-fehool, built and endowed by Robert Feme 
of this place, ancellor of the Femes, of Snitterton. 


MATLOCK PARISH. 

< 

A RECTORY ; dean of Lincoln patrem. The parilli contains 
373 houfes. The inhabitants are condderably employed in the lead 

Next moves the iron^hand with fingers fine, 

Combs the wide card, and forms th’ eternal line ; 

Slow, with foft lips, the whirling can acquires 
The tender ikeins, and wraps in rifing fpires ; 

With quickenM pace fuccejjjive rollers move, 

And thefe retain, and thefe extend the rove. 

Then fly the fpoles, the rapid axles glow 

While flowly circjumvolves the labouring wheel below. 

Botan. Gard. V*ii. p. 56. 
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mines, and lately feyeral hands have been occupied in manufadluring 
ftockings and in cotton works. There are twenty Rocking frames in 
the parifli. Two cotton mills have been eredfed ; one in Matluck.dale, 
a large building belonging to the late Sir R. Arkwright. 

Tl>e romantic beauties for which Matlock is fo much diftinguilhed, 
confift in a dale through which the Derwent flows, between vail ledges 
of rocks, fome hare, and forming a perpendicular wall of two or three 
hundred feet in height, others adorned with a variety of trees and 
llirubs, thus yielding a combination of the rudely magnificent, with 
(he foft and beautiful features of fuch fcencry. The river itfelf is a 
great addition to the charms of the place, now flowing with a rapid and 
broken current, now gliding with a deep and gentle flream, the fmooth 
furface of which rcflcdls the rocks and over-hanging boughs on its 
margin. The moft fublime objetfl here is called the High Tor, which 
is a flupendous rock rifing almoA perpendicularly from the river to the 
height of 300 feet, and projedling its hroad front into the valley, 

Matlock water and bath. — The warm fpri^gs of Matlock were firfl; 
noticed about the year 1698. They have gradually rifen to the reputa- 
tion they now enjoy, part of which has certainly been owing to the ro- 
mantic beauties of the place, and .the incrcafed tafle for travelling. 
Matlock water is grateful to thepahite, but without any fcnflble appear- 
ance of a mineral fpirit or impregnation. Its contents on analyfis afford 
nothing remarkable, being chiefly calcareous earth. Its temperature is 
fixty-fix degrees at ;the fpring, and fixty-eight in the bath ; as a bath, 
therefore, it is rather to be reckoned among the cold than hot. The 
.«iffe<Rs of the w’atcr taken internally are fuppofed to be flmilar to thofe of 
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Briftol f they are accordbgly ufed in hedic cafe^ fjpitting of blobd». 
diabetes^ and other difeafes with a quickened cixculation. The cli> 
mate^ however, is far from being as fuitable as that of BriRol to . coil- 
fumptive patients. There are two baths at Matlock^ the bid and ithe 
new, and Houfes for the entertainment of company at each ; of which 
the old is the krgell and moft frequented the new the moft plealantly 
fituated. 

There are two chalybeate fprings near the bridge at Matlock* 

The aimexed view of Matlock, was taken from Mafon's Inn (the 
Miner’s Arms.) On the right are the rocks peeping through the tpps 
of the woods ; and on the left, the Zig>Zag walk. 

ScARsDALE Hvndreo (Part.) 

ASHOVER PARISH. 

A RECTORY j John Simpfbn, Efq. patron. In tlie church is a 
veiy ancient font, fuppofed by fome to be Saxon. It flands upon 
a ftone pedeftal ; and around are twenty figures in attitudes of devotion, 
call in lead. There are feveral monuments in the church, chiefly of the 
Babington family. The number of houfes in the liberty is 321 . The 
inhabitants are fupported by the mining bulinefs, and the manufadure 
of llockings. . Dethick in this pari 0 i was long the feat of the Babing- 
tons. Anthony, the principal in a confpiracy againfl queen Elizabeth^ 
3 refided 
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reitded here. At Leot another hamlet, is the feat of Peter Nightingale, 
Efq. A cotton mill has been ereded here, and there is a fmall manu- 
fadure of mullins. 

Overton- hall in this parilh is a good manfion houfe, belonging to Sir 
Jofeph Bankes, Bart, whole' family became poiTeifed of it by marriage 
with the heirefs of Hodgkinfon. 

WiNGERwoBTH. A curacy ; the dean of Lincoln patron. The 
houfcs in the liberty arc about fixty-one. A furnace for fmclting iron 
ore fumiihes employment to a number of perfons. IVingcrworth-hall^ 
the feat of Sir H. Hunluke, is a large ancient hoiife, on an elevated 
iituation, commandiirg exteniive profpeds. The family of Hunloko 
has been fettled here from the time of Henry Vlli. 


CHESTERFIELD PARISH. 

A VICARAGE; dean of Lincoln patron. Chcilerficld became u 
borough town in the reign of king John. The corporation confifts of 
a mayor, fix aldermen, and twenty-four common-council men. The 
duke of Portland is lord of the manor. Its church is very ancient. 
The fpire, which rifes to the height^of 230 feet, appears to lean to each 
fide on which it is approached. The Preibyterians, Ihdcpendaits, and 
Quakers have each a place of worfliip in Chefierfield. There are alfo- 
a frec-grammar fchool, a town>hall, a jail for debtors, five hofpitals, 
fix alms-houfes for widows, a workhoufe, and houfe of corredion. 
From an enumeration made in December 1788, the town was 
found to contain 801 houfes, and 3626 inhabitants. The following 

extrad 
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extract from its annual bills of mortality will give a view of . its pro- 


greflive increafe. 


Year. 

Marr. 

Chrift. 

Bur. 

1700 

43 

79 

05 

1710 

19 

83 

78 

1720 

35 

9 * 

83 

*730 

5 * 

104 

107 

*740 

3 * 

93 

70 

*750 

4* 

,8S 

9 * 


Year. 

Marr* 

Chrift. 

Bur. 

1760 

37 

129 

*53 

*770 

40 

II9 

117 

<! 

cc 

0 

43 


103 

1790 

46 

iSi 

172 

1791 

46 

20a 

102 

1792 

7 * 

208 

177 


Ghcftcrficld flouriflies in various branches of trade. The iron-works 
.fitiiated in the town and neighbourhood aft'ord confiderable employment. 
At IValton there are a furnace and foundry, which employ about lOO 
hands. At thefe works arc manufactured cannon and ball, engine cy- 
linders, ftoves, grates, ovens, and a variety of other goods. At New- 
bold is a furnace chiefly ufed for fmelting, which em^doy s about forty- 
feven hands. In the town is a fmaller foundry, at which utenlils of 
various forts arc call. The manufadture of ftockings is another branch 
of its buflnefs. The frames in the town and neighbourhood arc about 
260. A manufadture of carpets employs eighty-four hands. A confl- 
derable number of fliocs are made here for the London market. Three 
potteries near the town make a large quantity of coarfe earthen ware. 
A cotton mill and hat manufadtoiy have been lately eilablinicd at 
Brampton moor. 

The canal from Chefterfield to the Trent is a great advantage to its 
.commerce, and is likely at laft to become a profitable concern to the 
.undertakers. We have already given a particular account of it in p. 1 16- 
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Several chapelries and hamlets in this parilh contain together about 
460 houfes. Walton was during many generations the feat of the anci> 
ent family of Foljambe. 


BRAMPTON PARISH. 

A CURACY ; dean of Lincoln patron. The church contains fe« 
veral ancient monuments, chiefly relating to the family of Clarke of 
Somerfall. The parifli is very extenflve, and contains 3*5 houfes. In 
that part of it which lies near Chefterfield there has been a conflderable 
incrcafe in population owing to the iron works. This part of the 
county is faid to be remarkably healthy, and the grave-fliones in the 
church>yard afford many inflances of great longevity. 


DRONFIELD PARISH. 

A VICARAGE j the king patron. It is a fmall market town. In 
1783 the houfes in Dronfield were numbered, and amounted to 171, 
which, with the remainder contained in feveral hamlets, make up 447 
in the whole parifli. The inhabitants are principally fupported by agri- 
culture. There is here an excellent free-fehool, with a noble endow- 
ment by Henry Fanfliawe, Efq. in the time of Henry VIII. From 
the Fanfhawes, of Fanlhawe-gatc, in this parifli, were defeended lord 
vifeount Fanfliawe of the kingdom of Ireland, and Sir Richard Fan- 
fliawe, Bart, ambaflador to Spain in the reign of Charles II. There 
are ftill fome veftiges of a manlion at Fanfliawe-gate, which now be- 
longs to Mrs. Fanfliawe. 


At 
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At Cawley y near Dronfield, is a rulphuteofts ipring and bath» the water 
**f which is gently purgative. 


NORTON PARISH. 

A VICARAGE j Mr. Lifter patron. The parifh conlifls of fcveral 
hamlets, containing 278 houfes. The manufat^hire of feythes is car> 
ried on here to a great extent. The number of perfons employed in it 
is ij 6 makers and twenty>five grinders ; and befides this, fume of the 
principal manufacturers fumifh work for other pariflics. Noirtm-balU 
in the village of Great Nortotty is the feat of Samuel Shore, Ef<j. : 
Norten-beufe, in the fame villtige, of Robert Newton, Eiq. At a 
imall diflance is the large and ancient manfion of John Baglhaw, £f(^. 
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principal obje<fl for \v1iich wc h.we included part of this county 
ill our dcfign having been its potteries, yvc fliall alraoA folely con- 
fine our account of particulars to thofe parts connedted with tlicm. 
The tov/n which may be confidcred as their capital >is 

>JEWCASTLE. 

I 

On die decay of the town or caf^c of Chefterton-under-Lyme, which 
was a place of note before the conquefl, the earl of Lancafier, in the 
reign of Henry 111. built another in the vicinity, in the midil of a great 
pool, which he 'called the New-Caftlc, and which gave origin to the 
prefent town of that name. By Camden 4t is called NewcJt^/e^uuder- 
Lyme ; but Lcland names jt "Nevicafile^under^Uney and fays it is fi> 
called of a brook running thereby* or of a hill, or a wood., fo named. 
The remains of the cadlc have long fince been obliterated, but the 
town has become a confidcrable place of trade. 

New'callle is fituated on the .fide' of .a hill, defeending rapidly into 
the vale. It is a corporate town ; its corporation conliiling of a mayor 
and twenty-one aldermen, of whom two arc juftices of the peace, a 
.recorder, town-clerk, and two ferjeants. It lias a court for holding 
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pleas for any fum under and the felTions are quarterly. It is 

likewife a parliamentaiy borough, fending two reprefentatives, chofen 
by the reiidcnt freemen, whofe nuntber is computed at 664. The 
mayor is returning officer. The chief intereft is in the marquis of 
Stafford, which has, however, been lately checked by the fpiiited and 
perfevering oppoiition of Thomas Fletcher, £fq. a refident in the 
place. 

The church of Newcaftle is large, but wants repair. There are fe- 
veral places of worihip for diflatters of various denominations. There 
are twenty alms«houfes, endowed by the Trentham family, for the fup* 
port of as many women, who are allowed each ar. i id. per week, 
and a new gown yearly. 

Newcaflle, including the late additions, is nearly a mile in length and 
breadth. Several of the ilreets arc fpacious, the market-place particu- 
larly fo, in which Hands the town-hall ; but the buildings have a black 
appearance in confequence of the quantity of coals burnt in the manu- 
factures. The inhabitants are chiefly in trade, and many of them opu- 
lent. There are two principal fairs, at Ealler and Whitfunfide. The 
fnarket-day is Monday, and every fortnight there is a cattle fair. A 
handfome little theatre was built in 1788 by the fubfeription of twenty 
gentlemen of the town and neighbourhood. A Angularity which dc- 
ferves mention, is a boarding-fehool for young ladies built by fubferip- 
tion, the houfe of which is elegant, and Hands on the border of an cx- 
tenfive and delightful public ground, called the Brampton. 

The manufa(Hurc for which this town has been long noted, is that of 
hats, which formerly were almoH folely of the coarfe kind, but of 

a late 
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late years the manufadurers have been fuccefsful in their attempts to 
make thofe of the fineft quality. A coniiderable quantity of the hats 
made here are bought for the ufe of the furrounding country, which 
is very populous j but by far the greater lhare is fent by orders to all 
parts of the kingdom. There are alfo large quantities of ihoes made 
here for the London and other markets, as well as for exportation. A 
pottery has lately been ellablifhed in this town ; and this branch of bu* 
iinefs is likely to fucceed here to a confiderable degree, provided an 
ad be obtained, now in agitation, for cutting a canal from hence to 
communicate with the Grand Trunk at Stoke upon Trent. 

The fupply of coals to NewcaiUe is from the Apedalc mines belong- 
ing to Sir Nigel Bowyer Grefley, Bart, convqred from the pits to a 
wharf adjoining the town by a canal, the exclulive property of that 
gentleman, and fold at a low price dipulated in the ad of parliament 
empowering him to cut the canal. 

The markets of Newcaflle have declined, £nce feveral hive been eAa- 
bliihed in the potteries ; yet they are ilill confiderable, and well fur- 
nilhed with com, butcher's meat, and other articles, generally at mo- 
derate prices. The town is alfo well fupplied with water. 

The land about the to^vn is in general very good and fertile ; the 
profpeds various and beautiful. The principal feats in the neighbour- 
hood are, 

^rcntham-hallt a noble manfion of the Marquis of Stafford. The houlc 
has two grand, modern fronts, above a lawn floping to the Trent, and 

U u u 2 is 
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is furrounded with grounds in which are blended all the beauties of 
art and nature. 

Keel-hall^ belonging to colonel Sneyd ; a veiy rcf|)e<Slabk, ancient 
manfion. 

Fidd-houfe^ a pkaling, rural villa of Thomas Yoxall, Efq. ; and the 
feats of H. Hatrcl, Efq. ; James Bcnt» Efq. j and at Woollfanton, that 
of Ralph Moreton, Efq. 


r&c porrERiEs, 

Wc iliall begin with a particular account of the places in which thii 
manufadurc is feated, communicated by a very intelligent gentleman 
relident on the fpot. 

ABOUT a mile from the borders of Chelhirc, the Staffordlhirc pot- 
teries commence at a village called Gulden-hill, from whence to the 
other extremity of the pottery at Lane End, is fomething more than 
feven miles ; a ccmfiderable part of which, by joining together, ftrikes 
the traveller as but one town, although under different names. The 
manufadturing of pottery wares is the general and nearly foie bufinefs 
of this extenfive and very populous quarter; and from the great increaie 
of inhabitants and houfes in the laft twenty years, (it being fuppoied 
that for every inhabitant or houfe then, there are at Icaft three now) in 
all probability, the various towns and villages of Golden-Hill, New- 
Ficld, Smith-Field, Tunftall, Long-Port, Burflem, Cobridge, Etruria, 
Hanley, Shelton, Stoke, Lower Lane, Lane Delf, and Lane End, 
2 will 
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will crc long be fo intermixed with buildings, as to form only one 
town and one name. At a little diftance they are all of them already 
ranked under the general name of ‘The Pottery. 

7he Village of Golden-Hill.— One Ihould fuppofe this from its 
name to be a conliderable and even fplendid place ; but on comparifon 
it is found to be the leail fo of any in the pottery ; however, its valua- 
ble mines coal make ample amends for its other deficiencies, and 
from thofc mines the name was given it. At the upper end of . this vil- 
lage is Green Lane, which commands a mod unbounded and beautiful 
profpedl. On one fide the greateft part of Chefhire at once fhews itfelf, 
clofed by the Welch hills ; and on the other, a complete and the bed 
general view of the pottery and country beyond it. 

New-Field— is well fituated for manufaduring purpofes, having 
plenty of coals in its neighbourhood ; but as the place belongs wholly 
to one individual. Smith Child, Efq. who has a handfome feat here, 
it is probable that he w’ill not fuller himfelf to be incommoded by a con- 
fcquence inevitable where there are a number of manufadorics of 
earthen ware together, the nuifanceof the fmoke and fulphur arifing from, 
diem. It is therefore fuppofed that the manufadories will not be fpee- 
dily increafed here. 

Smith-Field. — The fituation of this place, in point of conveni- 
ence for manufacturing earthen wares, is not exceeded in the pottery. 
It has feveral drata of coal and coarfc clay, w hich the potters ufe much 
of, clofe to its manufactories ; but belonging folely to Theophilus 
Smith, Efq. (a view of whofe feat is here given) this circunidance will 

doubt- 
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doubtlefs prevent the eredtion of more works. The profpedts it com* 
mands ate veiy beautiful and extenfive. 

I 

Tukstall, including its environs, is the pleafanteft village in the 
pottery. It Hands on high ground, and commands pleafing profpedts. 
The manufacturers in it are refpeCtablc, and do conliderablc bufinefs. 
There formerly was a church here, and various human bones have been 
dug up ; but fuch is the elFcCt of time, that not the lead trace of cither 
the cxie or the other remains now. A neat chapel has been lately built 
here. There are a confiderable number of brick and tile works here, 
die clay being of a fuperior kind for fuch articles, fo that with good 
management the tiles made from it are as blue, and look as well on the 
roof of a houfe, as moderate ilate. This place is four miles from New* 
cafUe, and nine from Cohgleton, (landing on the turnpike road from 
Lawton to Newcaftle ; another turnpike road alfo commences here, and 
ends at Bofley in Cheihire. 

Long Fort, Htuated between Burllem and Newcaftle, in a valley ; 
has fome good buildings in it, and feveral confiderable manufactories ; 
but'ks fituation thereby is rendered at times difagreeable, if not uii- 
wholefome, by the fmoke hanging upon it longer than if it was on 
higher ground. The Staffordlhire canal palTes Long Port, and has a 
public wharf upon it. This place was formerly called Long Bridge, 
from a kind of bridge which ran about a hundred yards parallel with 
the water j on the removal of which, and completion of the canal, 
added to its rapid increale in buildings and bufinefs, the inhabitants 
about twenty years ago changed its name to that of Long Port. 


Burslem. 
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Burs LEM. —This is the ancient leat of the pottery » where doubtlefs 
earthen wares of one kind or other have been made many centuries. 
Dodor Plot, in his hiilory of Stafibrdihire, written in 1686, makes 
particular mention of the potteries of this place, and points them out 
as the greatell; of their kind. He alfo gives an admirable detail, defcri* 
bihg moil minutely the procefs and manner of making earthen ware in 
thofe days. But as the wares of the prcfent time are of a different kind, 
and very different alfo in the compofition and manufadute, from that 
deferibed by Dr. Plot, we fhall, before we qtit this neighbourhood, 
deferibe the prefent mode of manufaduring earthen ware, from the clay 
to its completion.— This place has two markets in the week, Monday 
and Saturday; but the meeting on Monday is the moft conliderable. 
In the laft four or five years they have eflablifhed regular fairs for cattle, 
which have been well attended. Burflem is a parifh, and has a good 
church, lately enlarged and thoroughly repaired, with a good organ. 
The late Mr. Weftlcy gained confidcrable ground here. The metho- 
difts have a chapel, and are very numerous ; they have alfo regular 
built chapels in feveral towns and villages of the pottery : it is, how« 
ever, fuppofed that the members of this fociety. are not fo numerous 
now as they were in the life-time of Mr. Weftley, There are alfo 
great variety of other feds in the pottery; few places have fo great a 
diverfity of opinion on the fcorc of religion as this; but the effufions 
of loyalty here upon mod occafions may be fairly dated to be general, 
warm, and fincere. 

€oBRibGF is a large village, has manufadurers of the daple article 
of the country earthen ware in it, and lies part in Burflem, and part in 
Stoke parifli. 


Etruria 
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Etruria 'belongs folcly to Jofiah Wedgwood, Efq. who has a 
very extenfive earthen ware manufaiftory here, a confiderable village, a 
handfome feat, and complete grounds. In his potteiy purfuits he has 
moll del’ervcdly acquired ag^reat fortune with an equal lhare of reputa- 
tion. I'lie name of this place was given to it by Mr. Wedgwood, after 
an ancient Hate in Italy, celebrated for the exquifite talle of its potteiy, 
the remaining fpecimens of w’hich have ferved greatly to improve the 
iicauty of the modern articles. The Staffordlliirc canal goes through 
Etruria grounds, which of courfe renders it a good manufa(5turing 
lituation j but the whole belonging to one individual will moH likely 
operate againll an increale of manufadtories. 

Hanley. — No part of the pottery can boall of more refpe^Hable ma- 
nufadturers than this place and its vicinity. In point of lize it is the 
next to Burflem, but built fo irregularly, that to a perfon in the midll 
of it, it has fcarcely the appearance of any thing beyond a moderate 
village; )’^ct if the houfes had been properly joined together, it not 
only would make a capital town, but a well built one. It has a good 
market every Monday. All the produce of the country about is brought 
here, except com, the public falc of which is not allowed, it being 
fo near the corn market at Newcallle. All the other markets in the 
pottery labour under the lame inability, and from the fame caufe ; but 
it is expedted that attempts will be made ere long to get over fuch an 
inconvenience, as the inhabitants in general lierc, and many in other 
places, feem determined to deal as little as poiEble with Newcallle, on 
account of fome inllances of an unaccommodating dilpChtion which 
have been Hiown by the latter. On the other hand, Newcallle, which 
was foiinerly the general market of the potteries, having of courfe felt 
fome declitie, in confcqucnce of the rapid rife of their markets, has ex- 
hibited 
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liibitcil Tymptoms of [dilfiitisfadion, which have contributed to aug- 
ment the mutual, Jc^luufy and difeontent between them. 

flanlcy has a very handfome, new-built and w'cll-finilhed church ; 
there arc alfo chapels and meeting-houfes for dilTcnters. It is an im- 
proving and ^irited placa 

Su ELTON is an extenlive place, and has many confiderablc manu- 
fudories in it, amongft the reft, one w'hich dclcrves particular notice ; 
die porcelain or china manufadory, carried on under the refpedablc 
firm of Hollins, Warburton, and Co. The china made here is very 
little, if >at all, inferiour, elpecially in the colours, to that of the Eaft 
Indies, ^'bis kingdom produces all the various ftone and clay which 
are ufed in this manufadory j and from the number of years it has 
already been ellablifhed, added to a regular incrcafe of encouragement 
and demand for their porcelain, tlrere is no doubt but the worthy pro- 
prietors will reap the fruits of their fpirited adventure in fame and emo- 
lument. The ingenious Mr. Champion* of Briilol, who difeovered the 
art of making this poredain, expended an ample fortune in the various 
trials. He had the good fortune, however, of bringing it to perfedion, 
and obtained a patent for the exclufive privilege of making it, which 
he fold to the above gentlemen for fuck a Aim of money as enabled him 
to retire to America, but he has fince returned to England. The navigation 
paiTes this place, upon which there is a public wharf, the confequence 
of a w’ater convtyance to and from the pottery, in fuch bulky and 
heavy articles as the raw materials uAd in this country, and the goods 
when manufadured, muft be obvious to every one. 


* Author of ** Conlidcrations on American Commeroe.'* 
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Stoke upon Trent is the parilh town ; has an ancient, large 
church, wdl endowed ; is a re^oiy, and has under it feveral chapels 
and churches. It has, like mod: other parts of the pottery, improved 
much iince the Stafibrdfhire canal was cut. It contains fome handfomc 
buildings, and from its contiguity to a wharf upon the canal, is conve* 
niently iituated for trade. It has many earthen ware manufadlories, 
fome of which are upon an cxtenfive fcale. At this place, a gentleman 
of the name of Spode edabliihed a few years ago the firll fleam engine 
to grind burned dint for potters* ufe ; which, it is faid, anfwers the 
expedlation. The river Trent pafles here, and at times with rapidity j 
neverthelefs the brick arches which carry the navigation above the river 
do not feem to have fuflained much injury. J. Whieldon, Efq. has 
a pleafant rural feat here. A new road has lately been cut from this 
place to join the London road between Ncwcaftle and Trentham. 
Heretofore the road lay through Newcaftlc, which was conliderably 
round. From this place to Newcallle on the right, the profpedts are 
extremely beautiful ; and nearly at the midway, a view fo populous, 
and at the fame time fo pidturefque, is feldom met with. 

Lower Lame, Lane Delf, andhAnz End, conclude the pot- 
tery b^ond Stoke. The latter place is by far the moft conliderable. 
It has a new-built chapel under Stoke, a methodift chapel, and meeting- 
hoiifes for other dilTenters. Thefe places, particularly the latter, ma- 
nufadure large quantities of earthen wares ; but it is faid to be with 
Icfs attention than in the other parts of the pottery, confequently fome- 
thing inferior in quality ; at the fame time, there arc a few houfes whofe 
wares arc inferior to none. On the right hand, at Lower Lane, is 
Fenton^ the feat of Charles Smith, Efq. To the left, at Lane End, 
is Longton-ball^ the feat of Sir John Edenfon Hcathcote,. and to the 
A left 
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left of it Park-bally the feat of — Parker, Efq. a defcendant of 
lord chief julfice Parker. Some earthen ware is alfo manufactured at 
New Chapel, Wolllanton, Rcd-ltreet, Newcaltic, Norton, and fome 
tfther places j but not in fo extenfive a degree as in moft of the places 
already mentioned. 

With refpeCl to the manufactures themfelves, we are happy in being 
able to prefent to our readers a very accurate account of their rife, pro> 
grefs, and prefent Hate, drawn up by a perfon of great chymical know- 
ledge, and thoroughly acquainted with the fubjeCt. 

Account of the Pottery Manufadiure in Staffbrd/hire, 

This part of the county, from the clays and the coal mines which 
it abounds with, appears better adapted for a manu^i^iy of earthen 
wares than, perhaps, for any other. The mafures or ftrata, by which 
the beds of coal are divided, coniift molt commonly of clays of difie- 
rent kinds, fome of which make both excellent lire bricks for building 
the potters* kilns and faggars,^ or cafes in which the ware is burnt. 
Finer clays, of various colour and textures, are likewife plentiful in many 
places, molt of them near the furfacc of the earth ; and of thele, the 
bodies of the wares themfelves were formerly manufactured. The 
coals being then alfo got near the furface, were plentiful and cheap ; 
Plot Itates them, fo late as his time, at twopence' the horfc load, which^ 
at eight horfe loads to a ton, (the common ellimation) amounts only 
to lixteen pence per ton. The land, having chiefly a clay bottom, was 
unfavourable to the productions of hulbandry; and its remotenefs from 
the feats of commerce contributed further to render labour cheap. All 

* This is a corruption of the German word jebragtrsy which Hgnifies cafes or fup. 
porters. 
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thefe circumftances confidcred together, with fome others which w’ill 
be mentioned hereafter, may poffibly afford the beft anfvvcr to a 
queftion which has often been afketl-, why the pottery was cAabliflicd 
in Staffordfhire preferably to any other place, and why it ftill continues 
to flourifli there more than in any other part of the kingdom, or perhaps 
of the w orld ? 

Wow Tong this kind of manufadloiy has fublifted here is utterly un<* 
known. It can be traced with certainty for at leaft two centuries back; 
and no document or tradition remains of its iirfl introdudlion. Its 
principal feat feems to have been formerly the town of Burilcm, and 
it was then called a butter pottery, that is, a manufadtory of pots in. 
which butter was kept ; and we have fecn it fo denominated in a very 
old map. Asa proof of the antiquity of the manufadlurc in this neigl^• 
bourhood, it may be proper to mention, that about Icventy years ago, 
below the foundation- of a- building then taken down and fuppofed to 
have been not lefs than a hundred years old,, the bottom of a potter^s 
kiln was difeovered, with fome of the faggars upon it, and pieces of 
the ware in themj and that about the fame time a road, which had 
long before been made acrofs a field, being worn down into a hollow 
way, the hearth of a potter’s kiln was found to be cut through by this 
hollow part of the road ; and it w'as not among the then exifting, or 
then lemembcjed potteries, that thefe old works W'crc difeovered, but 
at a confiderable diftance, in places where no tradition remained among 
the oldeft inhabitants of the neighbouring villages that any pot-works 
had ever been. It may be added, that pieces of ware, of the rudefl 
workmanfhip and without any glaze or varnifh, are frequently mat 
with in digging for the foundations of new treibions. 


Z 
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Though the old remains are' undoubtedly the produ^ions of diftant 
periods, they give little or no light into the fucceflive improvements 
made in the art ; nor indeed could any good purpole be anfwered by 
an inquiry of that kind j for though the manufadture has, within our 
memory, advanced with amazing rapidity to its prefent magnitude, it 
Teems to have continued for a long ieries of years almoft uniformly rude 
and uninterefting. Even fo late as the year 1 686 , when Dr. Plot pub- 
lidied his hiiloiy of the county, the quantity of goods manufadtured was 
fo inconfiderable, that ** the principal fale of them,** the dodlor fays, 
** was to the poor crate-mcn, who carried them at tbiir bads all over 
“ the country !’* All the ware was then of the* coarfe yellow, red, 
black, and mottled kind, made from the clays found in the neighbour- 
hood, as already mentioned ; the body of the ware being formed of the 
inferior kinds of clay, and afterwards painted or mottled with the finer 
coloured ones mixed with water, feparately or blended together, much 
in the fime manner that paper is marbledv The common glaze was 
produced by lead ore, finely powdered, and fprinkled on dxc pieces of 
ware before firing ; fbmetimes with the addition of a little manganefe, 
for the fake of the brown colour it communicates ; and, when the pot- 
ter wiflied “ to fhew the utmoft of his fkill** (to ufc Dr. Plot’s ex- 
prellion*) in giving the ware a higher glofs than ordinary, he employed, 
inflcad of lead ore, calcined lead itfclf, but Rill fprinkled it on tire 
pieces in the fame rude manner. 

The a;ra of improvement commenced a few years after the publica- 
tion of Plot’s work, by the introduction of a new fpecics of glaze, 
produced by throwing into the kiln, when brought to its greateft heat, 
a quantity of common fait, the fumes of which occafioned a fupcrficial 
vitrification of the clay. How long this practice might have fubfifted. 
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ill other countries, is unknown ; but it was firft brought hither about 
the year 1690, by two ingenious foreigners of the name of Elers,* who 
eftabliChed a fmall pot-work at Bradwall near Burflem j and it was in 
the memoiy of fome old perfons, with whom a friend of ours was well 
acquainted, that the inhabitants of Burllcm flocked with aflonijfhment to 
fee the immenfe volumes of fmoke which rofc “ from the Dutchmen’s 
** ovens,” on calling in the fait ; a circumftance which fufiicicntly (hews 
the novelty this pradice in the Staflbrdlhire potteries. The fame 
perfons introduced likewife apothcr fpecies of ware, in imitation of the 
unglazed red China from the Eafl; ; and the clays in this country being 
fuitable for the purpofc, they fucceeded wonderfully for a flril attempt, 
infomuch that fome of tlieir tea-pots arc fatd to have been fold fo high 
as a guinea a-piecc ; and fome of the fpecimens which Hill remain in 
the country are veiy perfed; in their kind, as W'ell with refped to the 
texture and quality of the wate itfelf, as to the form and workman- 
Ihip. ThjC foreigners, however, did not long continue in this fitua- 
tion ; findigg the manu&durers about them very inquilitive, and not 
chooflng to have their procedures fo narrowly infpeded, they quitted 
Staflbrdlhire, and fet up a manufa^ure near London. 

The cflablifliment of the new glaze with fait was fucceeded, in a 
fhort time, by a capital improvement in the body of the w'are itfelf, which 
the tradition of the country attributes to the following incident : On£ 
of the potters (Mr. Allbuiy) in a journey to London, happened to 
have powdered flint recommended to him, by the oilier of his inn at 
Dunllable, for curing fome diforder in one of his horle’s eyes ; and for 

* A defeendant of one of thefe ingenious foreigners was lately a readable magiftiate 
in the county of Oxford. 
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dbat purpofe a flint ftbne was thrown into the fire to render it more ea- 
fily pulverable. The potter, obferving the flint to be changed by the 
fire to a pure white, was immediately flruck with the idea that his 
ware might be improved by an addition of this material to the whiteft 
clays he could procure. Accordingly he fent home a quantity of the 
flint flones, which arc plentiful among the chalk in that part of the 
country, and on trial of them with tobacco-pipe clay, the event proved 
fully anfwerable to his expedlation. Thus originated the white ftone , 
ware, which foon fupplanted the coloured ones, and continued for many 
years the flaple bruich of pottery. 

Thofc who became firll acquainted with the great irhprovement pro- 
duced by the addition of flint, endeavouring, as is ufual iri fuch cafes, 
to keep the fecrct to themfelves, had the flints pounded in mortars by 
manual labour, in cellars or in private rooms ; but the operation proved 
pernicious to many of the workmen, the fine dufl; getting into the 
lungs, and producing dreadful coughs and confumptions, and tlicfe 
alarming complaints of the men may be prefumed to have haflened die 
difeovery of the fource from which they had arifeii. The fccrct becom- 
ing generally known, the confequent incrcafe of demand for the flint 
powder occafioned trials to be made of mills, of various conflrudtions, 
for ftamping and for grinding it ; and the ill eflfeds of the dufl, which 
could not be entirely guarded aguinfl when the flones were either 
pounded or ground drj', pointed out an addition of water in the grind- 
ing. This method, being found effedlual as well as fafe, is fliU con- 
tinued : the ground flint comes from the mill in a liquid ftatc about the 
confiflcnce of cream ; and the tobacco-pipe clay being mixed up with 
water to the fame confiflcnce, the two liquids arc proportioned to one 
smother by meafure inftead of weight. 


A little 
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.A little after the ufe of flint had bees introduced, an improvement 
was made by an ingenious tneclianic in the neighbourhood, Mr. A 1 -, 
lilger, in the potter’s wheel, by which its motion was greatly accele- 
xated. This enabled the potters to form their ware not only with 
greater expedition and facility, but likewife with more neatnefs and 
prcciflon than they had done before. 

By thefe means the manufadburc was fo far improved, in the begin- 
n'mg of the prefent century, as to fumifli various articles for tea and 
cofii-e equipages, and foon after for the dinner table alfo. • Before the 
■middle of the century thefe articles were manufadtured in quantity, as 
well for exportation as home confumption. The fait glaze, however, 
the only one then in tife for thefe purpofes, is in its own nature fo im. 
perfedt, and the potters, from an injudicious compirtition among 
themfelves for cheapnefs rather tlian for excellence, had been fo inat- 
tentive to elegance of forms and neatnefs of workmanfliip, that this 
ware began to be rejedted from genteel cables, and fupplanted by a white 
ware of finer forms and more beautiful glaze, which, about the year 
1760, w'as imported in confiderablc quantities from France. 

This inundation of a foreign manufadture, fo much fuperior to our 
own, mufl; have had very bad efledls upon the potteries of this king- 
dom, if a new one, flill more to the public tafle, had not happily been 
foon after produced here. In 1763', Mr. Jofiah Wedgwood, who had 
already introduced feveral improvements into this art, as well w'ith re- 
fpedt to the forms and colours of the wares, as the compofition of 
w hich they were made, invented a Ipecies of earthen ware for the table, 
of a firm and durable body, and covered with a rich and brilliant glaze, 
and bearing fudden viciflitudes of cold and heat without injury : it was 
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accompanied alfo with the advantage of being manufactured with cafe 
and expedition, was fold cheap, and as it pon'clTed, with the novelty of 
its appearance, every requifitc quality for the purpofe intended, it came 
quickly into general efhmation and ufe. To this manufadurc the 
Queen w'as pleafed to give her name and patronage, commanding it to 
he called ^een*s fViare, and honouring the inventor by appointing him 
her majefty’s potter. 

This ware is compofed of the whiteft clays from Devonlhire, Dor- 
fetfliire, and other places, mixed with a due proportion of ground 
flint. The pieces are lircd twice, and the glaze applied after the firfl 
firing, in the fame manner as on porcelain. The glaze is a vitreous 
compofition, of flint and other white earthy bodies, with an addition 
of white lead for the flux, analogous to common flint glafs ; fo that, 
when prepared in perfection, the ware may be confidered as coated 
over with real flint glafs. This compound being mixed with water to 
a proper confiftence, the pieces, after the firlt firing, arc feparately 
dipt in it i being fumewhat bibulous, they drink in a quantity of the 
mere water, and the glaze which was united with that portion of the 
water remains adherent, uniformly, all over their furface, fo as to be- 
come, by the fecond fixing, a coat of pcrfcdl glafs. 

To the continued experimental rcfcarchcs of the fame perfon we ow'c 
the invention of fevcral other fpecies of earthen ware and porcelain, 
adapted to various purpofes of ornament and ufe. The principal are 
the fix following : 

1. Pi. terra cottar refembling porphyry, granite, Egyptian pebble, 
and other beautiful flones of the filiccous or cryfiallinc order. 

Y y y 2. BafaJtes 
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2. Bafttties or black ware ; a black porcelain bifcuit o£ nearly the 
fame properties with the natural Hone ; ftriking fire with fteel, receiving 
a high poliih, ferving as a touchllone for metals, refifiihg all the acids, 
and bearing, without injury, a ftrong fire, llronger indeed than the ba« 
faltcs itfelf. 

3. White porcelain hifeuit, of a fmooth wax-like furface, of the 
fame properties with the preceding, except in what depends upon co- 
lour. 

4. Jafper ; a white porcelain bifcuit of exquifite beauty and delicacy, 
poffeffing the general properties of the bafaltes, together with the An- 
gular one of receiving through its whole fubfiance, from the admix- 
ture of metallic calces with the other materials, the fame colours which 
thofe calces communicate to glafs or enamels in fufion; a property 
which no other porcelain or earthen ware body, of ancient or modem 
compofition, has been found to poiTefs. This renders it peculiarly fit 
for making cameos, portraits, and all fubjcdls in bas relief, as the 
ground may be of any particular colour, while the raifed figures are of 
a pure white. 

5. Bamboo^ or cane-coloured^ bifcuit porcelain ; of the fame nature 
as No, 3. 

6. A porcelain bifcuit ^ remarkable for great hardnefsy little inferior to 
that of agate : this property, together with its refifiance to the firongefi: 
acids and corrofives, and its impenetrability by every known liquid,, 
adapts it for mortars and many difi^rent kinds of chemical veifels. 
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Thefe fix difi:in<a fpecies, with the queen’s ware already mentioned, 
«xpanded, by the induftiy and ingenuity of the different manufafturers, 
into an infinity of forms for ornament and ufe, varioufly painted and 
«mbellifhed, confiitute nearly the whole of the prefent fine Englifli 
earthen wares and porcelain, which are now become the fource of a very 
extenfive trade, and which, confidcred as an objcdl of national art, in- 
duftiys and commerce, may be ranked amongfl the moft important 
manufa(n:urcs of the kingdom. 

The evidence given by Mr. Wedgwood to the committee of Privy 
Council, and at the bars of the two Houfes of Parliament, when a 
commercial arrangement with Ireland was in agitation, in 1785, will 
give fome idea of the prefent extent of this manufadlure, and of its 
value to our maritime and landed, as well as our commercial, interefis. 

Though the manufadhiring part alone, in the potteries and their vici- 
nity, gives bread to fifteen or twenty thoufand people, including the 
wives and children of thofe who are employed in it ; he looks upon this 
as a fmall objefl: when compared with the many others which depend 
on it, namely, i . 1 he immenfe quantity of inland carriage it creates 
throughout the kingdom, both for its raw materials and finifhed goods : 
■—a. The great number of people employed in the extenfive collieries 
for its ufe : — 3. The ftill greater number employed in raijing and pre- 
paring its raw materials, in feveral difiant parts of England, from near 
the Land’s-end in Cornwall— one way along different parts of the coaft, 
to Falmouth, Teignmouth, Exeter, Pool, Gravefend, and the Norfolk 
coaff — the other way, to ^iddeford, Wales, and the Irifh coaff : — 4. 
The coafiing vejfelsf which, after having been employed at the proper 
feafon in the Newfoundland fiffieiy, carry thefe materials coaff>wife to 
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Liverpool and Hull, to the amount of more than 20,000 tons yearly, 
at times when they w'ould otherwife be laid up idle in harbour :< — 5. 
The further conveyance of them from thofc ports, by river and canal 
navigation^ to the potteries iltuatcd in one of the moft inland parts of 
this kingdom : — and 6. The re-conveyance of tlie finilhed goods to 
the different ports of this ifland, where they arc fhipped for every fo- 
reign market that is open to the earthen wares of England. 

He obfert’es further, that this manufadlurc is attended with fome ad- 
vantageous circumflances almofl; peculiar to itfclf, viz. that the value of 
the manufadtured goods eonflfls almofl wholly in labour ; that one ton 
of raw materials produces fcveral tons of hnifhed goods for fliipping, 
the freight being then charged, not by the weight, but by the bulk ; — 
that fcarcc a vcffcl leaves any of our ports without more or lefs of thefe 
cheap, bulky, and therefore valuable articles to this maritime country j 
and, above all, that not lefs than five parts in fix, of the whole produce 
of the potteries, arc exported to foreign markets.. 

Important as the pottciy may now appear, and rapid as its progrefi- 
iron has been within the lafl thirty years, Mr. Wedgwood, in his evi- 
dence to the Houfc of Commons, declares himfclf flrongly impreffed 
with the idea, that the art is flill but in its infancy, compared with 
what it may arrive at jjf not interrupted in its growth. In a hiflory of 
commerce lately publifhed,* the editor, after quoting Mr. W^edgwood’s 
evidence, fuppofes that by this lafl expreffion he alludes to the introduc- 
tion of excife laws in the pottery, of which, it feems, there was fome 
talk at that time j but adds, very juflly , that it would have been too im- 


* Appendix to the fccoiid. edition of Anderfon’s Hiflory of Commerce, vol. iv. p. 700* 
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politic a Aep to check fo growing a manufadture by excife laws, more 
efpecially when live-fixths of the duty colledlied mull have been paid 
back again upon exportation of the goods, and an opening thcieby 
made for fraud, which, if we may judge from what has been pradtiled 
in fome other articles, would have made the drawback amount to more 
than the original payment. 

To the preceding general account of the manufadlure, we lhall add 
a more particular defcription of the procefs ufcd in manufadluring the 
earthen ware, which has been communicated to us by a perfon on the 
fpot. 

A piece of the prepared mixture of clay and ground flint, dried and 
tempered to a proper confillence, is taken to be formed into any required 
lhape and falhion, by a man who fits over a machine called a wheel, 
on the going round of which he continues forming the ware. This 
branch is called throwings and as water is required to prevent the clay 
flicking to the hand, it is necelTary to place it for a fhort time in a warm 
lituatjon.. It then undergoes the operation of being turned, and made 
much fmoother than it was before, by a perfon called a turner ; when 
it is ready for the handle and fpout to be joined to, by the branch called 
handling, — Dilhes, plates, tureens, and many other articles arc made 
from moulds of ground plailler, and when hnilhcd, the whole are 
placed carefully (being then in a mueh more brittle Hate than when 
bred) in faggars, which in lhape and form pretty much rcfcmble a 
lady’s band-box without its cover, but much thicker, and are made 
from the marl or clay of this neighbourhood. The larger ovens or 
kilns arc placed full of faggars fo filled with ware;. and after afire 
which confumes from twelve to fifteen tons of coal, when the oven , is 
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become cool again, the faggars are taken out, and their contents removed, 
often exceeding in number 30,000 various pieces ; but this depends 
upon the general lizes of the ware. In this ftate the ware is called bif- 
cuitt and the body of it has much the appearance of a new tobacco 
pipe, not having the lead giofs upon it. It then is immerfed or dipped 
into a fluid generally confifting of lixty pounds of white lead, ten 
pounds of ground flint, and twenty pounds of a ftone from Cornwall 
burned and ground, all mixed together, and as much water put to it as 
reduces it to the thicknefs of cream, which it refemblcs. Each piece 
of ware being feparately immerfed or dipped into this fluid, fo much of 
it adheres all over the piece, that when put into other faggars, and ex- 
pofed to another operation of fire, performed in the gloifing kiln or 
oven, the ware becomes finilhed by acquiring its glofly covering, which 
is given it by the vitrification of the above ingredients. Enamelled 
ware undergoes a third fire after its being painted, in order to bind the 
colour on. 

A Angle piece of ware, fuch as a common enamelled tea>pot, a mug, 
jug, &c. pafles through at leaft fourteen different bands before it is 
finilhed, viz. 

The flipmaker, who makes the clay ; 

The temperer, or beater of the clay ; 

The thrower, who forms the ware ; 

The ballmaker and carrier ; 

The attender upon the drying of it j 

The turner who docs away its roughnefs ; 

The fpoutmaker ; 

The handler, who puts to the handle and ipout ; 
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The firft, or bifcuit fireman ; 

The perfon who immcrfcs or dips it into the lead fluid s 

The fecond, or glofs fireman ; 

The drefler, or fortcr in the warehoufe ; 

The enameller, or painter; 

The muffle, or enamel fireman. 

Several more are required to the completion of fuch piece of ware, 
but are in inferior capacities, fuch as turners of the wheel, turners of 
the lathe. See. See. 

We cannot more properly clofe this account of the Stafford fhire 
potteries, than with a biographical record of the perfon to whom they 
have been fo much indebted, extrat^ed from the Gentleman* i Magazine 
for Januaiy 1795, the period of his much-lamented death. 

DIED, at Etruria, in Staffordihirc, aged 64, Josi ah Wedg- 
wood, Efq. F. R. and A. SS. ; to whofe indefatigable labours is 
owing the eflablifhment of a manufadlure that has opened a new feene 
of extenfive commerce, before unknown to this or any other country. 
It is unneccflaiy to fay that this alludes to the Pottery of Staffordihirc, 
which, by the united efforts of Mr. Wedgwood, and his late partner,. 
Mr. Bentley, has been carried to a degree of perfeiftion, both in the 
line of utility and ornament, that leaves all works, ancient or modern,, 
far behind. 

Mr. Wedgwood was the younger fon of a potter, but derived little 
or no property from his father, whole poifeflions confiiled chiefly of a 
fmall entailed eflate, which defeended to the eldefl fon. He was the 
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maker of his own fortune, and his country has been benefited in a pro- 
portion not to be calculated. His many difcoveries of new fpecies of 
earthen wares and porcelains, his fiudied forms and chaftc fiylc of de- 
coration, and the corrcdlnefs and judgment with which all his works 
were executed under his own eye, and by artifls, for the moil part, - of 
his own forming, have turned the current in this branch of commerce ; 
for, before his time, England imported the finer earthen wares ; but, 
for more than twenty years paft, flie has exported them to a very great 
annual amount, the whole of which is drawn from the earth, and from 
the indulliy of the inhabitants ; while the 'national tafie has been im- 
proved, and its reputation raifed in foreign countries. His inventions 
have prodigioully increafed the number of perfons employed in the 
potteries, and in the traffic and tranfport of their materials from dlf- 
tant parts of the kingdom: and this clafs of manufacturers is alfo 
indebted to him for much mechanical contrivance and arrangement in 
their operations ; his private manufactory having had, for thirty years 
and upwards, all the efficacy of a public w’ork of experiment. Nei- 
ther was he unknown in the walks of philofophy. His communica- 
tions to the Royal Society fhew a mind enlightened by fcience, and 
contributed to procure him the eiteem of fcientific men at home and 
throughout Europe. His invention of a thennometer for meafuring 
the higher degrees of heat employed in the various arts, is of the 
highcfl importance to their promotion, and will add celebrity to his 
name. At an caily period of his life, feeing the impofllbility of ex- 
tending ctMifiderably the manufactory he w as engaged in on the fpot 
which gave him birth, without the advantages of inland navigation, 
he was the propofer of the Grand Trunk Canal, and the chief agent 
in olitaining the aCt of parliament for making it, againft the prejudices 
cf the landed intcreft, which at that time flood very high, and but juft 
3 before 
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before had been with great difficulty overcome in another quarter by all 
the powerful influence of a noble Duke, whofe canal was at that time but 
lately finifhed. — Having acquired a large fortune, his purfe was always 
open to the calls of charity, and to the fupport of eveiy inflitution for 
the public good. To his rdations, friends, and neighbours, he was en- 
deared by his many private virtues j and his lofs will be deeply and 
long deplored by all who had the pleafure of knowing them intimately, 
and by the numerous objedls to whom his benevolence was extended : 
and he will be regretted by his countiy as the able and zealous fup- 
porter of her commerce, and the fteady patron of cveiy valuable inte- 
reft of fociety.” 

We (hall add, that the great concerns of the laic Mr. Wedgwood 
are now imder the joint inanagement of Meffis. Jofiah Wedgwood and 
Thomas Byerley, 


LEEK. 

THIS is the principal market-town of the Moorlands. It is fituated 
on the fide of a hill with a fteep defeent to a fmall river, which is a 
branch of the Churnet ; and is a middling-fized, clean town, with 
wide and open flrccts, and a fpacions markeuplace. It anciently be- 
longed to the carls of Cheftcr. The market is on Wednefday, and there 
are fairs at Candlemas, Eailer, Whitfuntide, and other times in the 
year. The church is a fine, large edifice, Handing on a high ground, 
which commands a delightful profpedl: up and down rich vallies to 
the north and weft. In the church-yard is a tall pyramidal ftone, 
adorned with imagery and* fret- work. The town is well fupplied with 
water, which, together with its fituation, contributes to its cleanlincfs. 
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' Leek long ago participated in the button trade with Macclesficlok, of 
which an account is given under that town. It now poflefTes a confii* 
derable imnufadture in the iilk and mohair branches, the goods made 
from which materials are fewing-iilks, twift, buttons, lUk-fcrreta, 
lhawls, and filk handkerchiefs. In theCe manufadhires are employed 
about two thoufand inhabitants of the town, and one thoufand of the 
adjacent country. Some good fortunes have been made by the Leek 
manufadurers, and its trade has been very flouriihing ; bM the check 
on paper credit three years lince injured it, and the war has lelTened the 
foreign demand., Still, however, a good deal of bufinefs is done here, 
and the difficulties with refpedt to credit have in gteat meafure been 
got over. 

This town, lying at an equal diihnce between Aihboum and Mac* 
clesfield, Buxton and NewcalUe, and being on the London road to 
Manchefter, is much frequented by perfons travelling through the 
country in all dire^ions, from which it derives confiderable advantage. 

The annexed view of Leek was taken from the roa^ leading to New- 
caftle, which is thought to afford the beft profpetfl: of the place, though 
there is no very favourable one. 
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'JpHE propofed limits of our work have been fo nearly filled by the 
details which have crowded upon us from the parts already vifited, 
that we ihall be obliged to contoit ourfelves with a concife view of the 
mofi important objcdls prefented by the large and intcrefting di/lridt to 
which wc have now arrived. Without attending to the topographical 
divifions of the county, we (hall make a tour through its principal com- 
mercial towns ; beginning with one in its moft fouthem part, difiin- 
guiihcd by a branch of manufacture entirely dififerent in its nature from 
that which in general charaCterifes the Welt Riding. This is 

SHEFFIELD, 

or Sheaf-Jield, a town of ancient note for its trade in cutlery and hard- 
ware, and called by Lcland the principal market-town in Hallatthjhire^ 
a diltridt faid by him to extend fix or feven miles to the w'clt of Shef- 
field. The town is fituated near the borders of Derby Hi ire, in the 
dcanry of Doncafier, and the united hundreds of Strafforth and Tick- 
hill, upon an eminence at the confluence of the rivers Sheaf ^and Don, 
over each of which is a (lone bridge. That over the Don called Lady *s- 
bridge, confiding of three arches, and leading to Bamiley to the north, 
9ind Rotherham to the north-ead, is fuppofed to be fo named from a 
religious houfe which anciently dood near it, and was dedicated to the 
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Virgin Mary, which was afterwards converted into alms-houfes for 
poor widows. But when the bridge w'as widened, in 1768, thefe 
houfes were pulled down. It was eredled originally in 1485, for 100 
marks, the town finding all the materials. — The bridge over the Sheaf 
was rebuilt by Edward duke of Norfolk in 1 769, confifling^ of one 
arch j and leads to Sheffield-park, Hanfworth-Woodhoufe, &c. to the 
eaft. The extent of the town from call to weft and from north to 
fouth is about three quarters of a mile. It is fix miles diftant from 
Rotherham, eighteen from Doncafter, thirteen from Barnlley, thirty-fix 
from Leeds, fix from Dronfield, eleven from Chefterfield, and i 6 z 
from London. 

In the north-eaft part of the town, where the two rivers meet, flood 
anciently a ftrong caftle, of a triangular form, guarded on two fides 
by the rivers Don and Sheaf, having a ftrong breaft-work before the 
gates, which were palifiuloed, with a trench twelve feet deep and 
eighteen feet wide, full of water, and a wall round five yards thick. 
This caftle, with the lordlhip of Sheffield, was granted (as appears by 
an ancient record) to Thomas lord Foumyvale, 39 Edward 111 . to be 
held by homage and knight’s fervice and the payment to the king and 
his heirs of two white hares, yearly, on the feaft of St. John the Bap- 
tift. It was furrendgsd, upon articles of capitulation, to the parlia- 
ment forces by commiffioners authorized by the governor, major 
Beaumont, Auguft 10, 1644, and was afterwards demolifhed j fo that 
there are very few veftiges of it remaining, except that the ftreets and 
places thereabouts ftill retain the names of the Caflle-hill, Caftle-ditch,. 
Caftk-fold, CafUe-green, dec. 
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The river Don, which, being joined by the Sheaf, runs hence to 
Rotherham, is navigable for I'mall veffcls at about three miles diftance 
from Sheffield j and thence to and above the town great numbers of 
works are creded upon it for forging, flitting, and preparing the iron 
and flccl for the Shellield manufadures, and for grinding knives, feif- 
fars, fhcers, &c. 

As a certain portion of ground or tenements in the town belongs to 
the freeholders at large, fo leven of them (four of the cflablifhed church 
and three diflenters) arc appointed, under the title of town collectors ^ 
to grant leafes, receive rents, and apply the produce of the eftate to 
public ufes, fuch as lighting the flreets, icc. 

The corporation here concerns only the manufadoiy, and is fliled 
The Company of Cutlers of Hallamjbire, The ad for the eftablilh- 
ment of this corporation was pafled in 1625, and an amendment was 
made to it in 1791. It is governed by a mafler, two wardens, fix 
fearchers, and twcnty>four affiflants. The mafler is eleded annually 
on the lafl Thurfday in Augufl, after having pafled through the inferior 
offices. 

Churches^ &c. — There are four places of public worfliip according to 
the church of England. Trinity church, anciently called St. Peter’s,, 
which flands near the centre of the town, was eroded about the year 
1 100. It is a vicarage, and formerly belonged to the prioiy of Work- 
fop, in Nottinghamffiire. The vicar’s income chiefly depends upon the. 
fmall tithes, Eafter dues, and fees for marriages, churchings, and bu- 
rials j the glebe being but fmall, though lately improved. The vicar 
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has three afliftant-miniftcrs, who were firft appointed, and a donation 
oT land made for their fupport, and other purpofes, by queen Mary, in 
1553. They are cledled by the twelve capital burgelTes, as they are 
ifiled, who are truftees for the donation. The office of thefe affiftant- 
:inmifters or chaplains, according to tlie grant, was to affift the vicar 
in facramentis et facramenialibtts in parocbiali cccUJia Shejjieldienji et 
parnehtams ibidem. The church is a Gothic llrudture with a handfome 
fpirc in the centre. It has eight very tunable bells, and a let of chimes 
made in 1773 by Mr. Whitehurftof Derby. It conlills within of a 
nave, two fide aifles, and a large chancel. On the north fide of the 
communion-table is the veftry and library, over which is a room where 
the twelve burgefics before mentioned tranfai^ bufinefs relative to their 
'trull. On the fouth fide is the Shrewlbury chapel vvluch contains the 
monuments of thrcc^ earls of Shrewlbury, of the family of the Talbots, 
Viz. George, the fourth earl, and his two wives, Anne the daughter 
of William, lord Hafiings, and Elizabeth the daughter of Sir Richard 
Walden, of Erith, in Kent: he died anno 15385 Francis, the fifth 
carl, who died anno 1559; George, the fixth earl, who died in 1599. 
Qn the arrival of Mary queen of Scot« in England, fiic was put under 
the care of this nobleman, anno 1568, and fo continued till .1584. 
Here, like wife was inteited, Gilbert, the feventh earl of Shrewlbury, fon 
of the preceding, wiio died an 1616. On the fide north of the chancel 
is a mural monument to the memory of judge JclTop and his lady, of 
Broom-haU, near this town ; and on the fouth fide is another Co the 
memory .of George Bamfbrth, Efq. of High-houfe, near Sheffield. 
The moll ancient epitaph now to be met with in this church is upon a 
brafs plate near the north corner of the communion rails, in the fol- 
Jowinjj words : 

Hcr« 
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Here lycth EUzabethi doughter 
of Thomas Erie of Ormond 
and Lore his vryf fomtyme 
ivyf to the Lord Mountjoye^ 


ivhich Elizabeth deceafed 
tlie XX day of February 
the year of our Lord mcccccx. 

On whofe foul then have mercy men* 


Anno 1 700, was interred near the chancel door of this church Willian» 
Walker, who, from flrong circumflances, there is reafun to believe was> 
executioner of king Charles the firil; fee Gent. Mag. vol. xxxvii. 548/ 
xxxviii. 10, Ivii. 759. 


St. Paul’s church is an elegant modem ftrudlure in the Grecian llilc. 
It was begun to be cre<Sled in 17*0, but through fome unhappy mifun- 
derftandings was not conlecrated till 1740. It was founded through 
the benefa<ftion of jf.iooo from Mr. Robert Downes, a filverfmith in 
this town, together with the fubferiptions of fevcral other gentlemen 
in the town and neighbourhood. It was. finilhed in 1771. This 
church has a tower at the weft end, with a bell and clock prefented 
by Francis Sitwell, Efq, Within is a good organ ercdled in 1 755 by. 
Mr. Snitzler, and the galleries; arc fupported by two rows of Corinthian, 
pillars. It is a chapel of eafe to Trinity church. St. James’s church, 
is a handfome modem building, eredted by fubfeription upon the glebe, 
land belonging to the vicarage, according to an adl of parliament palTcd. 
in 1788, and was confecrated Auguft 5, 1789. The chapel at the duke, 
of Norfolk’s hofpital, rebuilt in 1777 in an odtagonal form,, was princi-^. 
pally deftgned for the penftoners, who have daily prayers performed here, 
by a minifter.of the church of England, and two fermons on Sundays.. 
It is calculated to contain a large congregation, but its conftru<ftion isi 
unfavourable to the. hearers. 


Near St. Paul’s church to the north>eaft is a diftcnting mccting«» 
houfe. built in 1700; another at a little diftance below credted 1710 ; 
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aiear to this a tncthodift mceting-houfe opened, June 30, 1780. In 
►■Qucen-ilrect north of Trinity church a new diffenting mceting-houfc 
^as ereded in 1784; there is another in Coal-pit- lane, fouth-weft 
from St. Paul’s ; another in Howard-ftreet, eaft of St. Paul’s, opened 
April It, 1790; another in Brick-lane, north- weft from Trinity 
•church i and another in Scotland-ffrect, north- weft of the fame church, 
where the Liturgy of the eftabliftiment is read, but its minifter is not 
fubjed to epifcopal jurifdidion. A little diftance from Trinity church 
to the north-eaft is a quaker’s meeting* houfe; and in Norfolk-row is 
A Romifti chapel. 

Charitable Injlitutions .—-Oti the eaft fide of the river Sheaf near 
tthe bridge is an hofpital, ereded in 1670 by Henry, earl of Norwich, 
great grandfon of Gilbert, earl of Shrewlbuiy, in purfuance of his 
laft will and teftament, and endowed with divers eftates. March 3, 
1770, Edward, duke of Norfolk, gave by deed ^.1000 for the aug- 
mentation of the funds of the faid hofpital, which fum was applied 
by the truftees towards building a new chapel by the fide of the old 
one. The hofpital confifts of two quadrangles containing eighteen 
tiwellings in each. It was intended originally for the benefit of fifteen 
men and fifteen women, aged and decayed houfekeepers, for each of 
whom was provided a houle and garden, a penfion of zs. td. a week, 
three cart loads of coals annually, two new ftiirts or ftiifts, and a blue 
gown or looft coat every fecond year, and a purple gown and badge 
every feventh year. But, through the improvement of the eftate be- 
longing to this charity, three more dwellings have been added to each 
quadrangle, and three men and three women penfioners additionally 
admitted upon the foundation ; and by a ftill farther improvement of 
the eftate the truftees were enabled to advance their penfions at Michael- 
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mas 1763 to y. 6 d. and of late to y, a week. On the north fide 
the town is another hofpital eredted in 1703 by Mr. Thomas Hollis, ♦ 
a morchant in London, who, it is faid, was a native of this town, for 
the benefit of fixteen poor aiders* widows. Th^ have each a feparate 
habitation and 6/. lor. a year, which is paid, in fome meafure, quar> 
terly ; two cart loads of coals annually, and a brown gown and- petti* 
coat eveiy r<^nd year. Upon the fame foundation a mailer is appointed 
to teach forty boys to read Englifh, and a writing*maAer to inllrudfc a 
number of them to write during three or four of tlie fummer months. 
There is a very good improveable ellate belonging to this charity which 
is undor the management of fifteen truftees. At the north-call coma 
of Trinity church-yard is a charity Ichool for cloathing, feeding, and 
inllrudting, in Englilh, writing, and accounts, poor bt^s from the 
age of feven to thirteen. They ate drell^ in a blue uniform wkh 
bands and caps, as ufual in fuch places. There ate at piefait fifty-four 
upon the foundation. This charity was inllituted in 1708, and is 
fupported by annual fubferiptions, cliarity-fermon colledlions, divi- 
dends of Hock in the funds, fome fmall rents, &c. At the north- well 
comer of Trinity church-yard is a charity fchool, eredlcd in 1786, for 
cloathing, feeding, and inllmdling poor girls in reading Englilh, lew- 
ing, knitting, fpinning jerfey and line, and in fuch other particulars 
as may qualify them to be uleful fervants. There are at prclent fifty 
upon the foundation. They are admitted at the age of feven and con- 
tinued till they are fourteen or fiftcen,«at the option of the truAees, 
when they are engaged out to proper places. This charii}'^ is fupported 
by annual lubfcriptions, charity-fermon coUeflions, &c. Well from 
here is a free grammar fchool, the patent for which was granted by 
James the firft, though, as appears from a date upon the portal, 'the 
building was not completed till 1649. It has a head-mailer (who mull 
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be a graduate in one of the univerfities) and an ulher. The head.mafh:r 
has a good houfe adjoining:to the IchooU A little below the grammar 
fchool to the north, is a writing fchool, erc<£led in this* cental^, where 
fixty poor boys are taught writing and accounts, gratis. About half amile 
well, from the town, &:ptembeE 4, 1 793, was laid the. firft ftone for aa 
iniirmaiy upon a large and noble fcale. Towards this inftiiutlon between 
1 6,000 and 1 7,000 have been fubferibed ; the fubfeription having 
been opened by the late Mrs. Fell, of Atterdiffe near Sheffield, with a 
donation of j^.iooo. A commiMee have, been appointed to manage every 
thing relative to the building, &c.^. and them ismo doubt<that the libo- 
rnlity. of the public will/ be applied* with the ilrldtcft and moft judicious 
attention to the important and valuable purpofes which the fubferibers 
have had in view.. It is fortunate for. the intereds. of humanity that the 
fubfeription towards this, benevolent inffitution was. begun, and in 
a great meafure completed, before the trade of the; town and neighbour? 
hood had experienced any, depreffion or interruption from the w.ar«. 

Public Buildings^ ^c ,. — In 1.76A were ereded* in the fouth-eafl: part of 
the tow’B, in Norfolk-llrcet,.anaflemhlyroom and a theatre, by the joint 
fubfeription of about thirty gentlemen in the town,, who, of courfe, rc.> 
mained the proprietors. The theatre has.been iince pulled down and rebuilt 
upon a larger plan. On the fouth fide of Trinity, church-yard is the cutler’s 
hall, where bulinefs relativeto the corporation is tranfadled. Ahuildingwas 
purchafed for that purpofe in 1 638 ; but theprefent drudiue was erected in 
1 726. At the fouth-eaft comer, of Trinity church-yard is the town hall, 
built in 1700,. where the town’s afiairs arc fettled and the feffions are held. 
Auguft 31, 1786, a new market-place was opened, containing extenfive 
and commodious fliambles and other conveniences, ereded by bis grace 
the duke of Norfolk, who has, a very large and improving eilate in. and 
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ftlmoft all round this town. At the fouth end of the town is a confiderahle 
work for the purpofe of makii^g white and red lead, begun about the 
year 1758.. And at the weft end of the town was eredted, about 
the fame period, a filk*mill, which has iince been converted into a 
cotton work, burnt down, Fdmiaiy 9, 1792* but . iince rebuilt, and 
now in full employ. Here are alfo four public breweries. The ftrft 
ftage-coaoh from Sheffield was fet up about 1760, and now there are 
five. The firft hackney-coach was fet up by Nelfm in 1793; of 
tliefe there are not above fix or eight yet emjJoycd. 

MANUFACTURES. 

It is probable, from the town fcal and other circumftances, that 
Sheffield has been the ftaple for iron manufadtures from the year 1297, 
efpecially for falchion-heads, arrow-piles, and an ordinaiy ibrt of knives 
called whittles. But in procefs of time, other afticles of mote im- 
portance being invented, the cutlery trade was purfued in the town and 
neighbourhood, confifting of various forts of fheers, knives, fciffkrs, 
fey dies, and fickles. About the )rear 1600 b^n to be manufadtured 
an ordinary fort of iron tobacco-boxes, and “ a filly mufical inftrument 
“ called a Jew’s trump.” In 1638, files and razors began to be made. 
In V630, x:lafp or fpring knives began to be manufadtured with iron 
handles, which, in a fhort time, were covered with horn, toitoife- 
ftidl, &c. Still, however, it appears that, for near a century fuccceding, 
the Sheffield manufadturcs difeovered more of induftiy than ingenuity. 
The workmen dared not exert their abilities in labour for fear of being 
overftocked with g|oods. Thck trade was iiiconfidcrable, confined, 
^nd precarious. None |)rcfumcd to extend their traffic beyond the 
bounds of this ifland ; and moft were content to wait the coming of a 
cafual trader rather than to carry their goods, with much labour and 
<cxpcncc, to an uncertain market. Old perfons ftill remember that the 
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pRxliKie of the fnsmufa<ftQ«y wat conveyed weekly by poek-horlra tir 
the metiopoKs. About £% yeacs Mr. Joi^h Broadbent ficft- 
opened an Immediate trade with the continent. In 1751 the rivea Don 
was made navigable up to within three miles of the town, whidi 
greatly facilit.ited the conveyatKe of goods abroad. A llage- waggon 
was fet up by Mr. Wright, which was £bon fncceeded by others. 
Mafter-nianufad:urecs began to viiit London in fearch of orders widi good 
fiiccefs. Several fadors now eftablifhcd a correlpondence with various 
parts of the continent and enghgedibreigners as clerks in their compting- 
houfes. The roads began to be gready improved, and Britain and Ire- 
land were thoK)ughly explored in fearch of trade. The fairs in difie- 
rent parts of the kingdom annually decreafed in their importance, be- 
caufe ihopkeepers could be eafily fupplied with goods at any time of 
the year. Buttons of plated metal had been made by Mf . T. Bolfover 
for a confidcDabk time. But about S758, a mwufadoiy of this mate- 
rial was begun by Mr. Jofeph Hancock, an ingenious mechanic, com- 
prehending agr^t variety of articles, fuqh as faucepans, tea^ums, cof> 
fee-pots, cups, tankards, candleilicks^ &c. &c. Since that time this 
branch has been purfued by numerous companies to great advantage, and 
has contributed very coniiderably to promote the wealth and population 
of the town. The Sheffield trade in filver and plated goods was much- 
afiified by rite efeablifliment of an aflay-ofiice in the town, in confe- 
quence of adls of parliament- pafled in 1773 and 1784;. before which- 
period the manufadurers were obliged to fend their goods to London to- 
be aifayed and marked,. 

FOPULATION. 

With refpe€t to the population of Sheffield, it is not eafy to form an- 
accurate account from the parifh legiffer, becaufe, though it feems to 
L have 
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luve been kept corte^y, yet, as It includes four hamkts es d^ridts, 
exclufively of the townflup of Sheffield, the town cannot be coftfideied 
diftin Aly. The ihite of population and its gradual advance in the pa^ 
rijb may, however, be fully as worthy of attention as that of the town 
in particular. The regiller commences in 1561. 
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The following is a fiatement of the population of Sheffield at diffe- 
rent periods. 


You-. 

FatnQ. 

Souls. 

ytK, 

Famil. 

Souls. 

1615 

— 

2207 

ms 

4704 

_ 

*736 

*154 

9695 

1785 

.5*56 

Hotifcs. 

— 

*755 

2667 

1-2,983 

1788 

5874 

26,538 

1768 

384a 

■ — 

1789 

6065 

— 


a87 empty. 


In 173a, according to Mr. Gofling’s plan, there were thirty-tw'o 
ffreets in Sheffidd. In 1771. according to Mr. Faiihank’s plan, there 
appears to have been an addition of twenty-five ffreets. In 1792, 
there appears to have been a farther addition of ieventeen fireets. It is 
not ealy to give any exad account of the prefent population of either 
the town or parilh of Sheffidd. In the year 1789 it was found by 
.adud furvey of a few ftreets only, indiferiminately taken, that the pro- 
portion of inhabitants to a houfe was about four three-fourths. This 
would make the number of perfons in Sheffield Icfs than 30,000 at 
■that time. It is generally bdieved that this number is confiderably 
Ihort of the feft, even farther back than that year ; but conjeflure com- 
monly exceeds -the reality. The town is certainly a healthy one; and 
if it be allowed that in Mancheftcr and Liverpool one in twenty -feven 
or twenty-eight (perhaps now a much Icfs number) die annually, one 
death annually among thirty perfons refident in Sheffield is probably 
too great for the adual proportion ; and comprehending the whole pa- 
rilh in the account, fituated as it is in a hilly country, on a diy foil, 
and enjoying excellent air, it is conceived that not more ■than one in 
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fKirty-five can be fuppofcd to die annually. The average of burials for 
the laft four years will be found by the above Ratement to amount to 
131a. This number multiplied by thirty-five, gives the product of 
45,920 for the population of the whole parifh, without making any 
account of fnch funerals among the quakers and other difienters as are 
never entered in the parifii regifter. There is the lefs impropriety 
in not regarding thefe, becaufe the difienters here, though numerous^ 
are much in the habit of buiying their dead in the church yards. 

The foil about Shcfiield is generally of a deep clay ; and from the 
quantity of manure bellowed on it, very rich. The duke of Norfolk, 
earl Fitzwilliam, and the countefs of Bute, are the principal great pro* 
prietorsj but there are a number’ of fmall freeholders. In the neigh* 
bourhood moll of the farms are fmall, and the land is chiefly devoted 
to pafiure and hay. Labourers obtain large wages, and the price of 
provifions is high. There is a good deal of wafie land within a few 
miles of the town, and the countiy is- rather bare of trees. The roads 
are generally bad, but more attention is now beginning to be paid to 
them than formerly. The climate is middling; the average \>f rain, 
thirty-three inches in a year, which is about a medium between that 
falling in Lancafhire and on the eallem coafi. ■ 


BARNESLEY,. 

COMMONLY called Black BaT>neJUy^ is the principal town of 
die wapentake of Staincrofs. It is- a place of moderate fize, fituated 
among coal pits and iron-works, and carries on a coiifiderable trade in 
wire, with, fomc other branches of hard ware. It has alfo a man^fac* 
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tory q£ linen yam and coarle linen cloth, which is in a flourilhing 
Hate. It has a market on Wednefdays, at which much com and other 
provilions are fold. Its fairs are in February, May, and O^ober, The 
farms around it are fmall, and chiefly in tillage. 

The church of Bamefley is a chapel under Silkefton ; the living in 
the gift of the archbilhop of York. 


HUDDERSFIELD. 

WS begin our account of the doathkig countiy with this town, 
which is peculiarly the creation of the wooHen manufadory, whereby 
it has been raifed ftom an tnconfiderahle place, to a great degree of 
profperity and population. 

The pariih of Huddersfield, fituated in Agbridge hundred, is very 
cxtenfiye, ftretching from the river Calder on the north and noith-eafl, 
to the borders of Lancashire on the weft. Its breadth is lefs ctmfidera- 
ble. -it coiuains, befides the townftiip of Huddersfield^ thofe of 
Sl^armby with Undley^ Longwood, Golcarr^ and part of Scamandent 
of Slaugbtbwaite, and of Marfden, The church is a vicarage, in the 
gift of Sir. John Ramfdcni and has under it the chapels of Dean-bead^ 
and Slaugbtbwaite. 

The town of Huddersfield, except two or three houfes, is entirely the 
property of Sir John Ramfden, who has for fome years paft granted 
building leafts renewable eveiy twenty years on payment of two years 
groiptd rent. He built a very good cloth hall fome years fince, and 

made 
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made a navigation from hence to the Calder, of which an account is 
given at p. ia8. Within the townfliip there arc fcveral freeholders. 
The higheft officer is a conftablc, who, with his deputy, is yearly 
chofen at the court leet held at Michaelmas at Almondfbujy, the manor 
of which alfo belongs to Sir John Ramfden. 

The, markets of Huddersfield are very well fupplied with beef, mut- 
ton, veal, and pork, which are expofed for fale in fliamblcs built by 
the lord of the manor. The market-day is Tuefday, but mutton and 
veal may be had on other days at the butcher*s (hops. It is alfo tolera- 
bly fupplied for a confidcrable part of the year w'ith fca-fifh from the 
Yorklliire coaft. The fat cattle and fheep are brought out of Lincoln- 
fliire and the neighbouring counties, and generally bought at the fort- 
night fairs of Wakefield, which fupply much of the weftern part of 
Yorkfhire and the adjacent parts of Lancafliirc. Butter, eggs, and 
fowls, are not ufually fold at the market crofs, but may fometimes be 
bought'in the neighbourhood. A moderate quantity of com is brought 
to the market by the farmers round, and a larger quantity is brought by 
water from the more fouthem counties, much of which is carried for- 
wards into Lancafliirc. 

There are fmall quarterly fairs, at which fome horfes and lean cattle are 
expofed to fale s but the principal fair for this purpofe is on May 4, 

The progrefs of population in this town will appear from the follow- 
ing extract from its regifrer ; 


Year. 

Marr. 

Clirift. 

Bur. 

Year. 

Marr. 

Chnft. 

Bur. 

1710 

3^ 

*‘3 

112 

1730 

48 

00 

149 

1720 

33 

00 

'33 

1740 

4 * 

196 

100 
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Years. 

Marr, 

Chrift. 

Bur. 

Yean. 

Marr» 

Chrift* 

Bur# 

*750 

39 

235 

120 

1790 

**3 

377 

267 

1760 

65 

190 

99 

*79* 

140 

381 

370 

1770 

100 

283 ■ 

13a 

1793 

1*9 

395 

274 

1780 

**5 

296 

*35 






Tlic chapelry of Slaughthwaite in this parifli, which equally partakes 
of the incrcafed population from trade, has afforded the following lift 
of births and burials for a fpace of five years : 


Year. 

Chrift. 

Bur. 

1784 

124 

53 

1785 

*35 

29 

1786 

140 

49 

00 

140 

90 

00 

00 

1.4 

*53 

37 


From this and the preceding table a veiy favourable idea may be de- 
duced of the healthinefs of this diftrid, and the advantages it offers for 
the increalc of the human fpccics. Thefe chiefly proceed from the 
comparative hcakhinefs of a manufadure carried on in rural fituations 
and at the w^orkmen’s own houfes ; from the plenty of employ and 
high price of labour, encouraging to early matrimony ; and from tlic 
warm cloathing, good fare, and abundant fuel, enjoyed by the induf- 
trious in this place. 

The trade of Huddersfield comprizes a large fhare of the cloathing 
trade of Yorklhire, particularly the finer articles of it. Thefe confifl 
of broad and narrow cloths ; famey cloths, as elaflics, beaverettes, &c. 
alfo honleys, and kerfeymeres. The qualities run from rod. to 8x. 
per yard, narrows ; and broads as high as the fuperfines in the weft of 
England. The finefl broads in Yorklhire are made at Saddlcworth„ 

the 
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the manufactures of which place are included in this diftridt, being all 
fold at Huddersfield market. Thefe goods are made from all forts of 
fhort Englifii wool, from j^.6 to j^.35 per pack ; and from Spanifii wool. 
The loweft priced Englifii wool is chiefly ftiort wool forted from large 
fleeces of combing wool bought in Lincolnfliire, Lciccflcrlhire, Notting- 
hamfliirc, and the neighbouring counties. The finefl; Englifli wool is 
from fmall fleeces in Hcrefordftiire, Shropihirc, and other weftem 
counties ; and alfo from Kent, Suflex, and their neighbourhood. 

The markets for thefe 'goods arc almoft wholly Great Britain and Ire- 
land, and America. They arc bought up by the merchants of the cloath- 
ing towns in a Hate ready for cropping, drefling, and finifliing, and are 
then fent to London and the country towns, or exported from Liver- 
pool or Hull. All the branches of trade here may be confidered as in 
a thriving ftate, making allowance for the temporary check of the war, 
which, however, has been Icfs than might have been fuppofed, as ap- 
pears from the annual accounts of cloths flamped and regiflered at Pon- 
tefraCl. It is to be confidered, too, that kerfeymcrcs and all other goods 
carried to the market at Huddersfield which arc white and quilled, are 
not regiflered ; and thefe forts arc on the increafe. 

The new canal planned from Huddersfield to join the Manchefter 
and Afliton canal, which is expedlcd to be of great advantage to its 
trade, has been mentioned at p. 1 3 1 . 

The principal gentlemens' feats near Huddersfield are, WhitUy-hall, 
the feat of Richard Henry Beaumont, Efq. whofe family poffeircd this 
place in the reign of Heniy II. ; Kirklees-hall^ belonging to Sir George 
Armytage, Bart.j Fixby-ball and park, the feat of Thomas Thorn- 
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liill, Efq. ; and Milh-bridge to William Radcliffe, Efq. To the weft 
of Almondlbury is Cajile-hill, an old fortrefs, fuppofed by fome to be 
the Roman Cambodunum ; but Mr. Watfon conceives it rather to be a 
Saxon remain » and that Slacks to the north of Huddersfield, was Cam> 
bodunum. 


SADDLEWORTH. 

THIS place, though in the county of York, is within the parilh of 
Rochdale j the caufe of which appears by an old book belonging to 
Whalley Abbey, to have been an application from Hugo de Stapleton, 
lord of the manor of Saddleworth, to Hugh, earl of Chefter, for leave 
to credl a chapel for the ufc of his tenants ; to his permiifion for which 
the earl made it a condition that the chapel fiiould be annexed to the 
abbey of Whalley. On the dilTolution of monafterics this was an- 
nexed to Rochdale. The minifier of its church or chapel is now put in 
by the vicar of Rochdale, and the tithes go along with thofe of that 
parilh. 

Saddleworth is a large valley, about feven miles long, and five acrofs 
in the broadell part, fituated in an angle of Yorklhire between Lan- 
calhire and the north-eaftern projeftion of Cheflrire. It is a wild bleak 
region, of which a very fmall part is under cultivation ; but indullry 
has accumulated in it a large number of inhabitants, who gain a com- 
fortable fubllficnce by the manufadlory of woollen cloth, for which the 
place is peculiarly famous. The difiridt is divided into four quarters, 
called meres, viz. ^ick-tnere, Lord*s-mere, Shaw-mere^ and Friar* 
mere. The latter was once an eftate belonging to the Black Friars, who 
had a houfe or grange there, near Delph. The manor of Saddleworth 
was fold by its old lords, the Stapletons, to the Ramfdens ; by them, 

to 
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to the Farrers and the Holts of Aihworth. The Holts fold their 
(hare to the tenants. 

Perhaps a more remarkable indance of rife in the value of an eftate 
cannot be produced than the following: — On Auguft 9th, 1654, Wil- 
liam Farrcr, Efq. of Ewood, near Halifax, purchafed a fliare of the 
lands of Sadclleworth from William Ramfden, Efq. of Longlcy-hall, 
for jr.2950. This, in 1775, brought in a rent of per annum 

to James Farrer, Efq. of Bamborough Grange. In 1780 he fold off to 
the value of j^. 10,000, and by advance in the remainder kept up the 
fame rent as before. At his death in 1791 the rent was about £.%ooo, 
much of it in leafes for lives j and the eftate being fold in fmall parcels 
to the occupiers and others, it produced nearly j^.70,000 ; which, added 
to the value of that before fold off, makes a produd; of 80,000 from 
Icfs than 3000 in the fpace of 137 years. 

There are now about 400 freeholders in Saddlcworth j and it is dated 
to contain 1 822 families, and 10,471 perfons. As this is a much larger 
proportion to a family than found clfewhcre, it is probable fome miftake 
muft have been made in the ftatement. At the church, and its three 
chapels, in Dob’s-crofs, Lidgate, and" Friar-mere, together with a diftent- 
ing meeting-houfe at Delph, there were in 

1*791, 91 marriages, 358 chriftenings, 292 burials, 

1792, 73 do. - 456 do. - - 267 do. 

A remarkable proof of the healthinefs of the place appears in the 
following fa<ft ; A benefit fociety eftabliftied in J'JJi confifts of up- 
wards of 300 members, fome of whom were upwards of fifty years old 

at 
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at their entrance. Only twelve members had been buried out of it to 
the beginning of *794. 

Tht; trade of Saddleworth has increafed in a very rapid degree. In 
1 740 there were not more than about 8640 cloths manufadtured here, 
and thofe of a very coarfe kind. In 1791 the number was 35,639; 
and in 1792, 36,637, which at an average were worth each in an 
unfiniihed ilate, ns ibid at Huddersfield market, nearly* double the value 
of cloths made in 1740. -For the manufadturing of thefe cloths are 
ufed 1 ,480,000 pounds of wool. The number of looms is about 2000 ; 
and there are feventy-fix mills, turned by the Tame and the fmall 
ilreams falling into it. Many of the fuperfine broads made here vie 
with thofe of the Weft of England. 

The land under cultivation in this diftridi: lets in fmall farms from 
20s. to 40.r'. per acre. Some meadow land bring five or fix pounds. 

Lime is at preient brought by land carriage from the Peak of Derby- 
fliire, and fells at about 30/. per ton. Coals are got from the neighbour- 
hood of Oldham, and are about 15^. per ton. The houfes are all 
built of ftone, which is in great plenty ; but timber comes high, being 
brought from Hull or Liverpool, and undergoing an expenfive land 
carriage ; hence houfe-rents are dear. This hindrance to improvement 
it is hoped will be removed in a great meafurc by the new Huddersfield 
and Alhton canal, which will pafs through the midft of Saddleworth. 

Cajile Shaw in Saddleworth, a remain of an ancient fortification, of 
which a plan is given at p. 47 1 , is fuppofed by Mr. Whitaker to have been 
a fortrefs of the primeval Britons, which he thinks is pretty plainly 

evinced 
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evinced by the few .relics which have been accidentally difeovered at it. 
Within the area of the callle, extended as it appears to have been, from the 
prefent eininence of the ground, and the appellation of the Hufteads and 
CaAle-hills, and containing feveral Hatutc acres in compafs, have been 
dug up thofe round beads of the Britons, which have equally been 
difeovered in the Britilh barrows upon Salilbuiy plain. And within 
two or three fields from the caflle was lately difeovered a brazen celt. 
Mr. Whitaker alfo fuppofes that a caflrum at Caflle Shaw, feated at 
the foot of Stanedge, within two furlongs of the Roman road to Slack, 
was a Roman Ration. 

In this neighbourhood are the much frequented and celebrated rocks 
of Greenfield^ as well as feveral druidical remains, a rocking Rone, 
&c. of which, would our limits allow it, a particular defeription fhould 
be given. Mr. Samuel Bottomley has written a poem deferiptive of 
this romantic and almoR uninhabited part of the country. 


HALIFAX. 

Halifax^ a town of ancient note for the woollen manufaiRure, is 
Rtuated not far from the river Calder, in tlic wapentake of Morlcy, 
and within a parifh or vicarage of the fame name, which is one of the 
moR exienfive in the kingdom, confiRing of twenty-fix townfliips or 
hamlets. The parifli is fuppofed to be fully equal in fizc to the whole 
county of Rutland, being about fcventcen miles in length, and eleven 
in breadth ; and hence, of courfe, muR originally have I cen a waRe 
and barren tradl, with a very light population. It is bounded by the 
parifhes of Whalley and Rochdale in Lancafhire on the weR, by that 
of Bradford on the north, of BirRall on the caR, and of Huddersfield 
on the fouth. • The 
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The era of the introdudion of tratk into tliis remote diftriA is not 
very accurately known j but there is the authority of a MS. paper by 
Mr. John Waterlioufe, once lord of the manor here, to prove, that at 
the time of his birth, in 1443, there were no more than thirteen houfes 
in Halifax ; which number in 1 20 years was increafed to 520 houfe- 
holdcrs. This probably muft therefore have been the period during 
which trade was introduced j accordingly, it has already been obierved 
under the head of Manchefter, that in 1520 one of the three great clo- 
thiers of the north of England lived at Halifax. Wright, in his hiilory 
of Halifax, affirms that the woollen trade was brought hither from 
Rippon, for the fake of the advantage of coals and water i and there 
is a tradition that it firft came into Yorkflxire out of Devonffiire, where 
it had been fettled by fome workmen from Flanders. About 17th Ed- 
ward IV. two fulling mills were ercAcd in Raftrick within this pariffi ; 
but the reign of Henry VII. has by fome been mentioned as the prin- 
cipal period of the introduAion of the woollen manufaAure in thefe 
parts. 

An aA, pafTed in the reign of Philip and Mary, in order to prevent 
the engroffing of wool by perfons of large capitals, gives a lively piAure 
of the Rate of this country. It recites, “ that the parilh of Halifax 
“ being planted in the great wafte and moorcs, where the fertility of 
“ the ground is not apt to bring forth any come nor good gralTe, but 
“ in rare places, and by exceeding and great induflry of the inhabi- 
“ tants ; and the fame inhabitants altogether doe live by cloth making; 
“ and the greater part of them neither getteth come, nor is able to 
“ keepe a horfe to carry wools, nor yet to buy much wool at once, 
“ but hath ever bccne ufed only to repaire to the townc of Hali- 
“ fax, &c. and there to buy upon the wool driver, fome a ftone, fome 

I * “ two. 
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** two, and fome three and foufe, according to their ability, and to 
** any the lame to their houfes, fome three, foure, five, and Gx miles 
** olF, u|K>n their heads and backes, and fo to make and convert the 
** fame eidier into'yame or cloth, and to fell the fame, and fo to buy 
** more wool of the wool driver, by means of which indulby, the 
** barren grounds in thofe parts be now much inhabited, and above 
** 500 houfeholds there xwwly mcteaG»i within thefe forty yeaies paft, 

** &C. &C.** 

This accoimt exhibits a manufadure in its early Hate, but in a pro- 
grellive one : and from lord Clarendon*s hiftoiy we Gnd, that Halifax, 
with Leeds juid Bradford, were called, in the year 164a, ** three veiy 
** populous and rich towns depending wholly on clothiers.** As to 
the progieflioti of population, it is faid in the certificate of the arch- 
bifiiop of York and others, ad Edward VI. (154S) ** that in the parifli 
** of Halifax the number of houfiyng people is 8500 ;** and Camden, 
when he travelled in thefe parts about 1 ^o, was informed that the num- 
ber of inhabitants of this parifii was about 12,000. Archbilhop Grind- 
all, in his letter to queen Elizabeth during the northern rebellion, alfo 
lays, that the parilh of Halifax was ready to bring into the fidid for her 
fervice 3 or 4000 able men. And thofe who were raifed for the par- 
liament, to whofe caufe Hidi^ adhered dutii^ the civil wars, were 
numerous enough to be termed in the town regifler, the armjh 

We (hall purfiie this Gibjed further hereafter. 

Ttie manor of Halifiuc is pared of the veiy extenfive one of Wake- 
field. Great part of it was anciently called die Ubetty of the f^efi of 
Soweibylhire, or of Hardwick. Within this liberty a very fingular cuf* 
fiom long prevailed, which was that cdkd Halifax gibbet~law. It 

4 C confified 
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lifted in a fummary mode of trying and capitally puniftiing . felons 
(apparently thieves alone) taken within the liberties with the goods 
found about them, or upon their own confellion ; and the* mode of 
execution was beheading by means of an inftrumefit called a gibbet, 
confining of two upright pieces of timber, joined by a tranfverfe piece, 
within which was a fquare block of wood Hiding in grooves, worked 
in the uprights, and armed below with an iron axe. This being 
drawn up, was let fall fuddenly, cither by pulling out a pin, or cutting 
a cord that fupported it ; and 'thus the malefadtor’s head was at once 
ftruck oft. An engine exadly of the fame kind was for fome time in 
uft at Edinburgh under the name of the maiden but which was the 
original, which the copy, is difputed. It has lately been revived with 
improvements in France, in the too-famous guillotine ; which appears, 
however, to have been an original invention of the perfon whofe name 
it bears. Indeed, the pile-driving engine would readily fuggeft the 
idea of k. With refpedl to this in Halifax, it feems to have been pretty 
freely ufed, efpecially after it became a manufadturing town, againft 
the robbers of tenter grounds. The laft executions by it were* in 1650. 
The pradtice was then put a ftop to, the bailift being threatened with 
a profecution if he Ihould repeat it. Forty-nine perfons had fuftered 
by it from the firft entries in the regifter in the year 1541. A raifed 
platform of ftone on which the gibbet was placed is ftill remaining in 
Gibbet-lane^ 

Halifax is feated in a bottom, cm a gentle defeent from eaft to weft, 
in which diredlion its greateft length extends. Its ftreets arc narrow 
and irr^ular; the houies in general built of ftone, and fome of the 
more modem ones, large and hahdfome. The church is a large Gothic 
ftrudturc, of good appearance, at the eaft end of the town. It has 
4 undergone 
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undergone various alterations and additions at dii&rent times. It has a 
handfome organ, and a tower fteeple with eight mudcal bells. Under 
the chancel are large rooms upon a level with the lower part of the 
church>yard, in one of which is a libraiy. Within the church are 
two chapels, one of them called the Rokeiby chapel, in which were 
buried the heart and bowels of Dr. William Rokelby, vicar of Halifax, 
and laftly, archbiftiop of Dublin. The vicarage is in the gift of the 
crown. It has under it twelve chapels in difierent parts of the parifh. 
There are alfo a number of diflenting places of worlhip within the town, 
and the parilh. There is a free>fchool in Skircoat, founded by queen 
Elizabeth ; and alms>houfes, and blue-coat hofpital. 

Halifax has a fine piece hall, the area of which is 500 feet by 240. 
Part of it is three ftories high, the remainder two flories ; and it con- 
tains 315 different rooms in which the manufadlured goods of the town 
and neighbourhood are expofed to fale. It coft 2,000 ; and the 
value of ’goods at one time in it is reckoned never Icfs than j^.50,000. 
It opens eveiy Saturday at ten o*clock, and fhuts at twelve, a bell ringing 
at both times. There are other markets on Tuefdays and Thurfdays s 
but Halifax is not a market-town by charter, but by prefeription. 

We (hall now proceed to a more particular account of the trade and 
population of this place in later times. 

The ihalloon trade was introduced here about the beginning of this 
century s and what are called figured fhiffi; and drawboys, within the 
latter half of it. Formerly much bone-lace was made in Halifax ; but 
this trade fell into a low (late, till it was again revived, fo as to become 
no inconfiderablc branch. Frame-work knitting was introduced in 
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1724, and^a good d»l of work has been done in it. For focne time 
paft, the ftaple manufadoiy of the pkce and neighbourhood lias been 
tammies, fhalloons, drawboys, known beft under* the title of figured 
laftings and amens, fuperfine quilled everlaflings. double rufi^s, feiges 
de Nifme Sc du Rome. Thefe are all made from combing wool. 
They are brought in the unfinifhed ^te to the piece hall, where the 
merchants attend every Saturday to purchaie. Formerly the greatefl 
part of thefe goods were bought by the London merchants for the 
fupply of foreigners; but, fot the laft fifteen os twenty years, dye- 
houfes and other conveniences have been eredted by merchants who 
finifh the goods upon the fpot, and are thereby able to underfell the 
London merchant. Of thefe goods very few in proportion are fold iit- 
land. Large quantities go to all the European continent, of which 
thofe fort to Cadiz are chiefly exported to Spanifh America. Many 
flxalloons go by land to London for the Turkey trade. 

There is, befides, a very confiderable manu&^ory of kerfeys, and 
lialf-thicks, alfo of Bockings, and baize, principally in the hands of 
merchants of proper^ in the neighbourhood of Soweiby, and made in the 
valley from Sowerby-bridge up to Bipponden, and higher. The whole 
of the Britifli navy is cloathed from this fource. Large quantities are 
alfo, in time of peace, fent to Holland, and fome to America. 

But the moft promifing branch of manufaiSoiy is that of cloth and 
coatings, which has been introduced within thefe few years by a few per- 
fons of enterprize, who have, at vail expenfe, ereded mills on the Calder, 
and other fmaller flreams, the falls of water in this uneven country being 
very favourable for that purpofe. The fuccefs of thefe fadories has bem 
fucb as to excite the jealouly of the Leeds merchants, who are accuf- 
tomfed to buy the &me articles frtun the lower manufa&urers at their 

cloth 
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cloth hall f and To aware were they of the danger of competiticM), that 
in 1 794 a deputation was fent from thence to petition for an adt to 
prevent any merchant frmn becoming a manufaAurer ; but on coniide- 
ration the idea was dropt. It is evident that merchants conce ntrating 
in themfelves the whole procefs of a manufadtoiy, from the raw wool 
to the finhhed piece, have an advantage over thofe who permit the 
article to pais through a variety of hands, each of which takes a profit. 
This fome perfons in the vicini^ of Leeds now lee, and are adopting 
the fame plan. As machinery is now brought to great perfection,- 
numbers of the fmall manufacturers, who made perhaps a piece in a 
week, find it more advantageous to work at thofe factories, where 
their ingenui^ is well rewarded. And it appears evident, that the 
fame number of hands regularly employed, will do more work by one- 
third than when they depend on cafual employ. One day in fix is 
always loll to the head of a family by attending the mill, and another, 
by attendance at the market. 

It may not be amils to remark an abfurd cullom prevailing in the 
manufactory of broad cloths, which is that of the merchants allowing one 
yard in every twenty as an indetimity for the lengdi of the cloth being 
llretched beyond its length from the mill ; which has the bad elfe<^ of 
tempting the merchant to firetch the cloth Hill more, in order to gain 
length, though the quality is injured by it. This praClicc has thrown 
the Yorklhire cloth into difrepute, both at home and abroad, and pre- 
ference has been given to the Gloucellerlhire fabrics, efpecially by the 
£all India Company. It is, however, notorious, that this great trading 
body, who are faid to purchafi: cloths to the amount of jf.aoo,ooo pw 
annum, are grofily ioipofed upon, as the cloths they buy in the Well, 
which meafure forty-eight yards in the white, do not when dyed mea- 

fure, . 
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fure, on the average, fo much as forty-five yards. An honeft and 
intelligent manufacturer would be able to prove this faCl to them, that 
all cloth manufaSured honejlly will be as long when dyed and JiniJhed^ as 
its the white. 


Jn the year 1764 an exaCl account was taken of the number of 
families in the vicarage of Halifax, of which the following is a tran- 
feript; 


In Halifax 

127a Families 

Eland 

242 Families. 

Skircoat 

251 do. 

Greetland 

118 do. 

Warley 

487 do. 

Old Lindlcy 

41 do. 

Midgeley 

217 do. 

Stainland 

197 do. 

Sowerby 

587 do. 

Barkifland 

252 do. 

Ovenden 

597 

Soy land 

256 do. 

Northowram 

630 do. 

Rulhworth 

130 do. 

Shelf 

1 80 do. 

Norland 

1 80 do. 

Hipperholm 

352 do. 

Stansfidd 

464 do. 

Southowram 

448 do. 

Langfield 

137 do. 

Brighoufe 

74 do. 

Erringden 

177 do. 

Raftrick 

179 do. 

Heptonitall 

35a do. 

Fixby 

55 do. 

Wadfworth 

388 do. 



Total 

8263 


On a calculation of 4} perfons to a family, this will give the number 
o( 35,806 inhabitants. The increafe fince that time mult have been 
very great, but no new enumeratiwi has taken place. However, we 

have 
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have been favouied with an extradl of the lifts of mortality given into 
the ftamp ofEce for two late years, as follows : 

In the whole parifli of Halifax, from 0 (ft;ober 2 , 1791* to OAoher i, 
1792, • - 588 marriages; 2246 hirths; 1273 burials. 

In the fame, from October 2, 1792, to Odober i , 1795, 

524 marriages; 2350 births; 1233 burials. 

In this lift, the births of thofe who died unregiftered, and the burials 
of paupers, are not included. From the beft dedudion we can make 
from thele fads,, a population of bctw'cen fifty-five and fixty thoufand 
individuals may be inferred. 

Halifax enjoys the benefit of water-carriage to Hull along the Calder, 
from Sowerby-bridge in its vicinity, the ad of parliament for which 
navigation pafted in 1757. Its communications by water will be much 
extended by the Rochdale canal, now cutting, which will conned the 
Calder at Sowerby-bridge with the duke of Bridgewater’s canal at Man?, 
chefter, and confcquently include the neighbourhood of Halifax in the 
great fyftem of inland navigation. 

The roads about Halifix arc generally bad. The farms are moftly 
fmall, and occupied by manufadurers for the convenicncy of keeping 
a cow or two, and horfes for conveyance of their goods. The land is 
chiefly in meadow pafture grafs ; and the cultivation of the ground is 
only regarded as a fecondary objed w'ith the occupiers. Coals are 
found in various parts of the parifli.. 


Halifax 
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HaHfalBa&"giv<eh birth to feveral paribus of eminaice, among tvhom 
it is fufficient to mention the celebrated archbijhop ^Ttlhtfin ; Dr. Henry 
Srigg, geometrical profeiTor at Grefham college, and Savilian profelTor 
ftt Oxford j and Dr. David Harlfey, known among the faculty as the 
introducer of Mrs. Sti^hens’s medicines for the Rone, but much more 
known of late years on account of his great work entitled, ** Ohferva- 
tions on Man,** founded on the dodrine of alTociation, the fyRem of 
Kvhich has been adopted with the higheR applaufe by Dr< FrieRl^ and 
£ther ingenious writers. 

ThefuRo^ and antiquities of this parlRi have been treated of in a 
!large quarto volume by the late learned and Rev. John Watibn, who 
lopg refided here, and died leRor of Stockport. Firom his work ie* 
veral of the materials of the preceding account have been taken. 

Near Horky-green, a mile and a •quarter to the nordi-eaR of Halifax, 
a mineral water has been difeovered, on which a pamphlet has been 
written by Br. Garnet, of Haixowgale. It appears from his experi* 
tnents to contain a laige proportion of vitriolated iron, befides alum, 
felenite, and ochre ; and is recked by him the ftrongdd chalybeate 
water knousi. 


BRADFORD. 

THIS is a market town fituated in Morley wapentaloe, about half 
way between Halifax .and Leeds. It belonged originally to John of 
daunt. Its market k on Monchqr, and it has fairs in March and June. 
Thexhuich k a vicarage, and has under it the chapels of Thornton, 
i Wib%, 
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Wibfey, and Haworth. Befides the parifli church, there are places of 
worlhip for diffenters of all denominations, who are numerous. The 
methodiils have a large odagon chapel here. 

Bradford is a confidoable and populous town, well built of free-ftone 
got from quarries in its neighbourhood, and is inhabited chiefly by ma- 
nufadurers, many of whom are opulent. The articles it chiefly deals 
in are tammies and calamancoes, manufactured in its neighbourhood, 
and fold in its market, in the fame manner as the Halifax ftuflTs, and 
exported with them. This trade has undergone a temporaiy diminu- 
tion from the war; but the return of peace and free exportation would 
certainly make it revive again. A branch of the Leeds and Liverpool 
canal was extended to Bradford ieveral years fince. 

The land about Bradford is pollefled by fmall proprietors, and occu- 
pied by fmall farmers and manufadairers. It is almoll all in grafs, 
and cows are the principal flock kept. Where it is in tillage, oats are 
the mofl common crop. The country is all in enclofure. 

In the parifli a very capital iron foundry and forge has lately been 
cflabliflied, which has the advantage of coal and iron ore got on the 
fpot, and is a very profitable concern. Coals abound in this neighbour- 
hood, and large quantities are fent by means of the canal into Craven, 
from whence lime>flone is brought in return. 
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of the church of England is read by two unordained preachers, educated’ 
at the expence of the late countefs of Huntingdon. 

The pariHi is governed by a corporation, confifting of a mayor, 
twelve aldermen, and twenty-four common council, who fill up the 
vacancies in their body, and annually eletA the mayor from the aider- 
men by a majority of votes. As there are no freemen, every inhabi- 
tant is eligible to ferve in the corporation, and in return is not liable to- 
be fummoned to ferve upon any jury out of the parilh. 

The market days are Tuefday and Saturday for mixed cloths, that 
is, cloths made of dyed wool j and Tuefday only, for white cloths. The 
mixed cloths in the laft century were expofed for fale on the battlements 
of the bridge over the Aire, and as the manufactory increafed, were re- 
moved to the large Aieet called Briggate, fubjeCt to the inconvenience of 
bad weather,, and of being ftored in adjoining cellars from one market 
day to another. The white cloths were fold in . a room. Each of them 
is now depofited in a feparatc covered hall, ercCled for the purpofe, 
where they remain without diflurbance till. fold. 

The mixed cloth hall was ereCted at the expence of. the manufaClu- . 
rers in 1758. It is a quadrangular building, encloiing an open area.. 
The building is layi yards in length, and lixty-fix in breadth s and is 
divided into fix covered fireets, each of which contains two rows of 
(lands, the freehold property of feparatc manufacturers. Each Hand, 
is twenty- two inches in front, and the whole number is 1770 ;.but as 
about twenty individuals arc in pofleffion of two Hands each, the num- 
ber of mailer manufaClurers of mixed cloth, proprietors of the hall, 
muft not be eflimated at more than 1 750. Thefe have all ferved a re- 
gular 
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gular apprenticelhip to the making of coloured cloth, 'which is an in- 
difpenfable condition of their admiilion into the hall. Another fmall 
hall has lately been eredfced for the accommodation of irregulars, and 
near loo ftands are already let. Each ftand originally coil the proprie* 
tor 3/. 5J. 6 d.f but they are now worth 5/. lor- 

The prefent white cloth hall was built in 1775. It is a quadrangle 
like the other, ninety-nine yards in length, and feventy in breadth, and: 
is divided into five fireets, each with a double row of fiands, the. num- 
ber of which is 1210 ; but there are generally about forty persons who- 
have two Hands each. There are fuppofed to be about 200 mixed, and 
more than 100 white cloth manufacturers, of an inferior, defeription,; 
who have ferved a regular apprenticefhip, but having no property in 
the halls, pay a fixed fee for eveiy piece of cloth they expofe to fale,. 

The whole number of mafter broad-cloth manu^Cturers^, in the 
Weft-Riding of Yorkftiire is about 3240. The mixed cloth manufac« 
turers refide partly in the villages belonging to the parifti of Leeds ; but 
chiefly at Morley, Guilderfome, Adwalton, Driglington, Pudley, 
Farfley, Calverley, Eccleftial, Idle, Baildon,. Yeadon, Guifely, Raw- 
don, and Horsforth, in or bordering upon the vale of Aire, chiefly 
weft of Leeds-; and at Batley, Dewibuiy, Oflet, Horbuiy, and Kirk- 
burton, weft of Wakefield,, in or near the vale of Calder. Not a Angle 
manufacturer is to be found more than one mile eaft, or two north, 
of Leeds ; nor are there many in the town. of Leeds, and thofe only. in. 
the outlkirts. 

f 

The white clbth is manufactured chiefly atAlvertKorpe; Oftet, Kirk- 
beaton, Dewibury, Batley, Biaftal,. Hopton, Mirfield, Archet, Clacle- 

hcaton. 
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heaton, Littlctown, Bowling, and Shipley j a trad of countiy form- 
ing an oblique belt acrofs the hills that fsparate the vale of Calder from 
the vale of Aire, beginning about a mile weft of Wakefield, leaving 
Huddersfield and Bradford a little to the left, terminating at Shipley on 
the Aire, and not coming within lefs than about fix miles of Leeds on 
the right. The diftrids of the white and coloured cloth manufadory 
^re generally diftind, but are a little intermixed at the fouth^eaft and 
morth-weft extremities. 

The cloths are fold in their rei^edive halls rough as they come from 
•die fulling mills . They are finiftied by the merchants, who employ 
drefters, dyers, &c. for that purpofe ; thefe, with dry falters, ftiop- 
‘keepers, and the different kind of handicraftfmen common to every 
4own, compofe the bulk of the inhabitants of Leeds. The dilperfed 
'ftate of the manufadurers in villages and finglc houfes over the whole 
face of the coimtiy, is highly favourable to their morals and happinefs. 
They are generally men of fmall capitals, and often annex a fmall farm 
ito their other bufinefs j great numbers of the reft have a field or two to 
fuppo'rt a horfe and a cow, and are for the moft part bleilcd with the 
^comforts, without the fuperfluitics, of life. 

The markets of Leeds are wdl fupplied with all kinds of provifion, 
■partly from the neighbouring agricultural diftrid to the eaft, and partly 
from a diftance up the Aire. The whole country from Leeds weftward 
into Lancafhire, does not produce grain or feed cattle fufficient to fup- 
jply one-fifth of the inhabitants. 

The medium price of die beft beef is from fivepence to fixpence 
j>er pound j mutton and veal fouipence halfjpeonyj pork^ fixpence: 

.upon 
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npoft an average, about a halfpenny a pound dearer than York, and as 
much cheaper than Manchefter. 

Leeds has a general infirmary, built by fubfcription in 1768, and 
well attended and fupported. Allb an excellent workhoufe, an hoi^pital, 
alms-houfes, charity fchools, and other mfUtutions belonging to a great 
town. It is built of brick, and contains many kige and handfome 
modem houfes. From the beginning of the century Leeds has enjoyed 
the benefit of water-carriage by means of the river Aire, which has 
been improved by fucccfiive a£ts, the laft of which, authorizing a canal 
from the lower part of the Aire ta the Oufe at Selby, paiXed in 1774* 

Its population has kept pace with the general increaie of the cloathing. 
trade, as will appear from, the following extrad from the bills of mor- 
tality ; 

An account of the births and burials in the townfiiip of Leeds from 
1763 to 1794, including proteftant difienters of all denoihinations. 


Year. 

Birthst 

Bur. 

1764 

553 

445 

17^5 

576 

459- 

17.66 

584 

533 

1767 

557 

^39 

1.768 

55a 

560 

1769 

637 

478 

1770 

621 

587 

i 77 r 

689 

533 

177a 

650 

544 


Year. 

Births. 

Bur. 

1773 

699 

660 

*774 

630 

478 

>775 

705 

574 

1776 

71a 

475 

*777 

710 

634 

1778 

781 

656 

1779 

709 

686 

1780 

74 « 

59 * 

1781 

738 

673 


Year. 
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{ Btr. 

Sur. 

iTeari 

Bir« 

Bur. 

178a 

741 

600 

00 

QO 

933 

784. 

00 

7*5 

68a 

1789 

993 

671 

00 

8jo 

60S 

1790 

”39 

969 

1785 

860 

m 

1791 

114a 

688 

1786 

940 

674 

179a 

1171 

929 

*787 

895 

71a 

>793 

1190 

1129 


Number of houfes in the ‘year 1793* counted from the workhoufe 
l}ook, wherein that are inhabited are inferted, 6691. 

The foil of the parilh of Leeds is a coarfe, itrong clay, fometimes 
covering a finer ftratum, which is made into pipes, and an inferior kind 
cf pottery, in the neighbourhood. Its northern border is fandy, ex- 
tending nearly to the ridge which feparates Airedale from Wharfdale, 
and is a procefs from the great line of hills that form the back bone of 
the north of Eiigland. The higher part of it is incapable of cultiva- 
tion. That part of the parifh which lies fouth of the Aire abounds 
in coal ; and to the cheapnefs of this indifpenfable mineral, the flou- 
lifhing Hate of the manufadtoxy is to bp attributed. It is delivered at 
the coal flaith in the town, at i ^s. per waggon load. The waggon is 
fuppoied to contain twenty-four corves, and the weight of a corve is 
near two hundred weight and a half. 

There are in the parifh feveral quarries of an argillaceous fchift, which 
fupply the neighbourhood and the country down the river with flates 
and flag-ftones for paving. On the north-eaft border begins a bed of 
imperfed: granite, or moor-ftone, of the fame kind as that on the eaft 
gaoox in Perbylhire, which runs to the Chevln near Otky, and forms 
J the 
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the whole ridge of Romald’s-moor as far as Skipton, where the lime- 
ilone commences. On each iide, as you approach the level of the 
rivers Aire and Wharfe, the argillaceous fchift occurs, which is evi- 
dently a flratum incumbent on the granite. The ilone on the fouth of 
the Aire is entirely argillaceous fchift, as probably is generally the cafe 
where coal is found. The land in the greater part of the parifti is ex- 
tremely rich, and on account of the plenty of manure and the popu- 
loufnefs of the country, is of courfe in a high ftate of cultivation. 

Belides the fmaller potteries which work up the lower ftratum of clay, 
therS is a very confiderable one for pottery of a finer kind, the proprie- 
tors of which, on account of the cheapnefs of coal, find it u orth their 
while to bring pot clay and flints from the weft and fouth of Eng- 
land, and export large quantities of goods to Holland, Germany, R,uf- 
fia, &c. 

There are alfo in the town two carpet manufadlories ; and a large 
work has lately been ere<fted for fpinning ftax by machiiiety. 

On the river Aire and the ftreams that fall into it, there are nume- 
rous mills for grinding corn, dyer’s-wood, rape feed, &c. and alfo for 
fulling cloth, and turning machineiy to fpin and card wool. Several 
cotton mills have been lately eredted, but thefe are worked chiefly by 
the means of fteam engines. 

The only remarkable antiquity in the parifh is Kirkjlall Abb^^ of 
which an account may be feen in Thorefby*s Ducatus Leodienfis. It 
was a religious houfe of the Ciftercian order, founded in 1 1 57 by Henry 
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de Lacy, and fituated in a beautiful vale watered by the Aire. There- 
are large remains of the church, a fine gothic building.. 

At FtJnccky near between Leeds and Bradford, is a confide., 

rable fettlement of the Moravian brethren, which was begun about 
r;r48, principally by fome Germans, but is now almofi: entirely peo* 
pled by Englifh, mofi of them natives of the place. The chief build4. 
ings are the hall^ containing a chapel, a fchool for girls, and miniftcx*s 
dwelling ; a large fchool-houie for boys j a houfe for finglc men ano- 
ther for fingle women ; and another fur widows ; lituated upon-a ter- 
race, of confiderable length, and commanding a fine profpedl.. Thcfc^ 
with the houfes for feparate families, form a confiderable village, the 
number inhabiting which is from four to five hundred. Various 
branches of trade are carried on in it, as ilioemakers, taylors, bakers, 
&c. i but the chief employment is the woollen manufadure. The fiiir 
gle women are famous for their (kill in working mufiins with the needle 
and tambour, and their labours fell at a high price. The vooal and. 
inilrumental mufic of the fettlement is reckoned very excellent. . 


WAKEFIELD. 

NEARLY fouth of Leeds, at the diftance of eight miles, Hands the 
town of Wakefield, on the fide of a bill declining to the Calder. It is 
an ancient town, and once belonged to the Warrens, earls of Suny. 
From Leland*s defeription, it feems in his- time to have been the princi- 
pal town in thefe parts, having then a fair large church and a chapel of 
eafe j with a hand fome area for a marketplace. The buildings were 

then 
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then moidly of timber, but fome of ftone ; and h is called by him ** a 
very quick market -town, and meately large, the whole profit of 
** which ilandetb by coarfe draper}-.’* 

Wakefield is now>confidered as one of the faandfomeil and moil; opu- 
Jait of the clothing towns, being inhabited by feveral capital merchants, 
-who have cofily and elegant houfes. It is large and populous, and pof> 
fefies a confiderable iliare of bufinefs. It has a good bridge over the 
Calder, on which fiiands an ancient chapel with gothic iculptures, corn* 
monly faid to liave been built by Edward IV. in memory of bis father^ 
but exiiling in the reign of Edward III. It is now difufed as a-plac^ 
of worfliip. Its church is large and iofiy. The living is a vicarage in 
the gift of the king. The ledureihip is in the gift of the Mercer’s 
'Company, London. There is one chapelry in the pariih, that of 
-Horbury. In the town are meetings for various fe<^s of difienters; 
There is a charity fchool fupported by fubfeription. 

The markets in W^efield are on Thurfday and Friday. A great 
deal of bufinefs is done at them, particularly in the fale of w'ool, which 
is fent from all parts of England to fadors in this place, who diipoib 
of it among the manufai^urers in the different difirifls around. The 
goods principally brought to this majdeet are tammies and camlets, and 
alfo fome white cloths. But the greater part of the w-hirc cloths made 
in its neighbourhood, particularly on the well, are fent to the Leeds 
market. The fortnight cattle-fairs of Wakefield have already been 
mentioned, as fupplying a great traft of country w'cftwards with but- 
dlier’s meat, 

I 
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The Calder was made navigable to this town at die end of kft cen* 
tuiy.' A canal is now cutting from Wakefield to Barnefiey. The 
banks of the Calder here arc a tra<3; of fine meadows. 

Near this town was fought the battle between queen Margaret and 
the duke of York, in which the latter was flain, and his fon, the young 
carl of Rutland, was put to death in cold blood by the barbarous Clif- 
ford. The duke lay before the battle at Sandall-cajile^ near Wakefield, 
an ancient foitrefs built by the earls Warren, of which a few fragments 
only now remain. It is faid to have been demolifhed in the laft civil 
wars. 

Acro& the Cidder, about two miles from Wakefield, is the village of 
Heathy reckoned one of the moft beautiful in England. It is fituated 
on an eminence above the Calder, here a confiderable river, command- 
ing an extenfive and delightful view of the rich and populous country 
around. The village is built by the fide of a green, the houfes being 
all of Hone found on the fpot.^ Of thefe the principal arc thofe of 
the late Sir Dahlon, now Mr. Dillon’s, built in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth ; of John Smyth, Efi^. one of the lords of the treafury 
and of Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Hopkinfbn. The two firft of thefe have 
extenfive pleafure-grounds Hoping to the water, with walks through 
tlie woods on its banks.. 

The Calder is the eaflem boimdary of the woollen manufadlwe^. 
which extends hence to the ridge of hills feparating Lancalhire and. 
Yorkfhire. I'he immenfe importance of this trade, and its late rapid 
progrefs, will appear from the annexed paper, to which we (hall pre- 
mile the fad, that in 1769. the quantity of broad cloth llamped was 
only 1,771,667 yards. An 
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An account of the number of broad and narrow woollen cloths milled 
at the feveral fulling mills in the Weft-Riding of the county of York 
from the 25th day of March, 1787, to the 25th day of March, 1793. 

Broads. Narrows. 


Years. 

Pieces. 

Yards. 

Pieces. 

Yards. 

1788 

139,406 

4,244,322 

132.143 

4,208,303. 

1789 

*54.134 

4,716,460 

145.495 

4,409.573 

1790 

172,588 

5 .* 5*.677 

140,407 

4,582,122 

1791 

187,569 

5.815.079 

154.373 

4.797.594 

1792 

203,623 

6.383.589 

156.475 

, 5.153.94+ 

1793 

214,851 

6,760,728 

190,468 

5.531.698 

J 794 

190,98s 

6,067,208 

130,403 

4.634.258 


N. B. The above account is made up from 25th of March, i787». 
to March, 1788, and fo annually to March, 1794. Kerfeymeres am 
not included. 
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fubfequent articles came to hand too late to be infcrted in their 
propw places, but .were thought too important to be omitted. 


.CANALS. 

Barnjley Canal. In 1793 an aft paiTed for a canal to proceed from 
the Calder below Wakefield, and pafiii^ Crofton, Fclkirk, and Royf- 
ton, to arrive at Bamlley, whence it is to make a bend to Bamby> 
bridge, near Cawthom, where it is to join another new canal, called 
the Dearne and Dove canals which goes from Bamlley to the river 
Dun. The length of the Bamll^ canal is about fourteen miles ; its 
fall from the junftion with the Deame and Dove canal, to the Calder, 
is 120 feet. Theie'are feveral rail ways for the conveyance of coal to 
the canal from Bamll^, and others from Baniby-bridge. It is now 
cutting, 

Ha^ngden Canal. An aft in 1793 authorifes the cutting of a canal 
from the Bury and Bolton Canal on tlie weft fide of Bury, through 
Walmfley, Tottington, Hallingden, and Accrington, till it joins the 
Leeds and Liverpool canal at Church, after a courfe of thirteen miles. 
The undertakers are forbid to make any locks or fimilar works^ ^d in 

their 
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tdieir ftcad arc to employ the machinery of rollers, racks, or inclined 
planes ; but if it be hereafter found expedient to conftrud locks, they 
may do it, on cpnfent obtained from three-fourths of the owners of the 
mills on certain llreams. 

Lancajler Canal Extenjioth By an adl paiTed in 1793 the proprietors' 
of the Lancailer canal are oiabled to make a cut from the dock at 
GlaiTon, at the mouth of the Loyne, to communicate with the Lancaf- 
tcr canal at Galgate, which is about hx miles to the fouth of Lancafter. 
This cut will be about four miles in length, and will eftablifh an imme-^ 
diatc communication between that canal and the fea.- 

Manchejler and Oldham Canal Extenjion. Under the head of the* 
Oldham and Aihton canal from Manchefter, it is mentioned diat a de- 
%n was entertained of cutting a branch to Stockport. Powers for 
this purpofe were given by an aA palled in 1793, enabling the pro- 
prietors to make a canal from the Manchefter and Oldham canal at 
Clayton demefne, in the parilh of Mancheller, to Heaton Norris, near 
Mancheller, which dilhince is about fix miles, and parallel to the 
turnpike road ; alfo, to continue this canal eafiwaid to Denton, a dif- 
tance of about three miles ; likewife to make a cut from the Oldham 
branch, to Stake-Leach in Hollingwood, a dilhince of about two miles. 

Duke of Bridgewater's canal from Worfey to heigh. An a^t pafied 
in 1795, authorifes the duke to cut a branch from his canal at Worfley^. 
to'thetownlhip of Pennington- near Leigh. The tonnage of goods of 
all Hinds carried on this c-anal is not to exceed %s. 6 d. per ton* 
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MANCHESTER. 

Bill of Mortality from the earliejl Periods^ 


Year. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Marr. 

1580 

206 

* 5 « 

50 

*590 

201 

' 264 

25 

1600 

210 

141 

72 

1605 

*75 

1078 

61 PL 

1610 

275 

172 

63’ 

1620 

297 

284 

96 

1630 

3*0 

*95 

7 * 

1640 

303 

297 

86 

1645 

*43 

1212 

67 PL 

1650 

*44 

182 

35 

1660 

162 

*35 

37 

1670 

188 

149 

176 

1680 

00 

264 

66 

1690 

*73 

*83 

64 

1700 

231 

229 

*33 

1710 

211 

235 

128 

1720 

290 

273 

148 

1730 

305 

548 

210 

1740 

552 

700 

*94 

*750 

740 

902 

279 

1760 

793 

818 

380 

1770 

1050 

988 

429 

1771 

1169 

993 

429 


Year. 

Birtlis. 

Deaths. 

Marr. 

1772 

1127 

904 

427 

*773 

1168 

923 

383 

*774 

*245 

958 

422 

*775 

*359 

835 

473 

*776 

1241 

1220 

494 

*777 

* 5*3 

864 

577 

1778 

*449 

975 

484 

*779 

1464 

1288 

448 

1780 

1566 

993 

456 

1781 

* 59 * 

*370 

495 

1782 

1678 

984 

567 

*783 

*6x5 

1496 

682 

*784 

*958 

**75 

843 

1785 

*942 

*734 

893 

1786 

23*9 

1282 

872 

M 

00 

2256 

1761 

903 

1788 

239* 

*637 

968 

1789 

2487 

1788 

920 

*790 

2756 

1940 

1120 

179* 

2960 

2286 

*302 

*792 

2660 

1605 

*657 

*793 

2579 

* 49 * 

*234 

*794 

2041 

1241 

1066 


During the years marked (PL) the plague was in Manchefter. There 
is a tradition, that for 300 years before this copy commences, the po- 
pulation was upon an average much the fame with that Hated the firll 
year in this account, neither greatly increafing nor diminilhing. 

I Copy 
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Copy of Thomas Grelk*s Grant to the BurgeJJes g/* Manchefler, 

SCIANT prefcntes ct futuri quod ego Thomas Gielle dedi et con- 
ticfh et hac prefenti carta mea confirmavi omnibus burgeniibus meis 
Manceftrienfis Scill. — quod omnes buigenfes reddent de quolibet bur^ 
gagio fiio duodeclm dciiarios per annum pro omni fervitio. 

£t j(i pracfcdlus villas aliqucm burgenfem calumpnlaverit de aliquo 
pkcito, et calumpniatus non venerit ad diem nec aliquis pro eo infra 
Laghmot in foris fadtura cil de duodecim denariis praedidio domino et 
prsedidlius dominus habcat placitum fuum fuper eum in Portemanmot. 

Item, ii aliquis burgenlis aliquem burgenfem implacitaverit dc aliquo 
dcbito et ipfe cognoverit dcbitum pncfedtus ponat ei diem fcill. oc- 
tavum, et fi non venerit ad diem reddat duodecim denarios pro foris fac- 
tura die praedidlo domino et reddat dcbitum ct prtefedo odto denarios. 

£t fi aliquis faciat clamorem de aliqua re et non invenerit vadium et 
plegios et poflea velit dimittcre clamorem fine foris faduia erit. 

Item, fi aliquis burgenfis in burgo aliquem burgenfem vulneraverit 
in die dominica vel a nona die Sabatti ufque ad diem lunse ipfe erit in 
foris fadlura viginti folidos. Et fi in die lunse vel in aliis diebus fepti- 
manae vulneraverit aliquem ipfe cadet in foris fadura duodecim dena- 
rios verfus prxdidum dominum. 

* 

Item, fi aliquis burgenfis cum aliquo certaverit et per iram eum per- 
cufTerit fine fanguinis cfTufione et ad domum fuam redire poflit fine ca- 
lumnia prsefedi aut fiuntilorum fuorum liber erit de placito praepofiti ; 
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et gucrram alius cui commifit fuftinere poterit bene poteft fieri, lin« 
.autem perconfilium amicorum Atorum cum-eo pacem facial ct hoc fine* 
foris fadtura pricredli. 

• 

Item, fi aliquls implacitatus fuerit in burgo de aliqua placito non re-^ 
fpondeat nec buigenfi villano nili in fuo Portemanmot, nec etiam va« 
fori excepto placito quod ad coronam regis pertinat et de latrocinio. . 

Item ii aliquis vocat aliquem burgenfem de IHtrocinio praefedius attaiF 
chiat eum ad refpondendum in curia domini et flare indicio. . 

Item fi alibis implacitatus fuerit de vicino fuo vel de aliquo et tres' 
dies fecutus fuerit A tellimonium habuerit de pnepofito et de vicinis 
fiiis de Portemanmot quod Adverfaiius (bus defedrlis. At ad bos tres diea 
nullum poAea. det relponfum et de placito illoa 

Item burgenfes pracdidli fcquentur molendinum domini przedidli et 
ejus furnum reddendo confuetudines pncdidli molendini et pricdiAi 
fumi ut debent et folent. 

Item, burgenfes debent et poiTunt praepoAtum cligere. de feipfis quern 
voluerint et prspoAtum removere. 

Item, nullus poteft vicinum fuum ducere ad facramentum niA habeat- 
fedam de aliquo clamore, 

% 

Item, nullus poteft aliquid recipere infra villam niA per vifum prae- 
poAti. 


Item, 
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Item, liceat cuilibei terrain fuam quae non eft de hereditate vendere 
vel dare ft nccefthas inciderk cuicunque v<duerk *nift haeres earn emere 
voluerity led haeres debet efte propinquior ad earn emendam. 

I 

Item, quHibct poteft vendere de hereditate fiia ftve majus, ftveminusi 
ftve tetum per confenfum haeredis fui. £t ft forfttan haeres voluerit ta> 
men ft nccetfttas inciderit-licebitei .vendere de hereditate ilia de quacun- 
que actate haeres fuerit. 

Item, pnepofttus debet cui libet tradere burgenft et eehfario fendas 
iitas in foro et praepofttus debet inde recipere unum denarittm ad opus 
praedidi domini. 

•Item) -ft buigenfts vd cenfarius voluerit ftare in fenda mercatorfs ipfe 
debet pacare praedido domino quantumeunque extraneus, et ft Act in 
propria fenda tunc nil datums eft praedido domino. 

'Item,'butgenres poftunt nutrire porcos Taos prope tiurntos in bofeis 
domini exceptis foreftis «t parcis domini praedidi ufque ad terminum 
pannagii et ft velint ad praedidum terminum difeedere, liceat eis abfque 
licentia domini et ft velint moram facere ad -terminum pannagii de pan« 
nagio fatisfaciaot praedido domino. 

Item* ft aliquis implacitactus fuerit ante dies Laghmot et tunc venerit 
opohet cnim ‘-refpondece et non debet fe elfoniare ftne foris ftidura et ft 
:tunc primo implacitatus fuerit tunc habeat primumdiem. 

Jtem, burgenies pt^unt namare homines ftve milites ftve laccrdotcs 
.five dericQS, pro debitis fuis ft inventi fuerint in burga 
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Item^ li neceffitas inciderit quod aliquis vendat burgagium fuum ipfe 
poteft de vicino fuo aliud burgagium recipeie et quilibet burgeniis po- 
teft tradere burgagium fuum vicinis fuis per vifum comburgenfium. 

Item, liceat praedidtis burgeniibus tradere cattalla fua propria cuicun- 
que voluerint in feodo prsdidti domini libere et fine licentia prsedit^i 
domini. 

Item, fi burgenfis homini villabio aliquid commodaverit in burgo et 
terminus ihde tranfivit in burgo fumat namium de villano et per nami- 
um fuum certificat eum et reddat namium per plegios ufque ad ter- 
minum odlo dierum et tunc reddat plegii five namium five denarios. 

Item, burgenfis de quocunque emcrit vcl yenundaverit in feodo prx- 
di<^i domini liber erit a tolneto. 

Et fi aliquis de alia Ihiria venerit qui debeat confiietudincm reddcre 
fi cum tolneto decelfcrit et retentus a praefedlo vcl ab alio ejus foris fac- 
tura eiit duodecim folidos ad opus domini et reddat tolnetum fuum. 

Et.fi aliquis alii aliquid accomodaverit fine tefiimonio quicquam non 
refpondebit ei nifi babuerit tcfiimonium et fi tefiimonium habuerit per 
facramentum duorum bominum poteft negate. 

Item, qui fregit aillfam five de pane five de cerevifia ipiie erit in tbiis 
fadura duodecim denarios ad opus domini. 

Item, fi aliquis alium vulneraverit in burgo praepofitus debet attachi- 
are eum fi inventus fuerit extra domum fuam per vadium et plegios. 

Item, 
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Item, quilibet debet et poteft eile ad pkcitum pro fponfa fua et pro 
familia fua, et fponfa cujuflibet poteft firmam fuam reddere praepolito 
et placitum fequi pro iponfo fuo fi ipfe forlitan aliunde fuerit. 

Item, G aliquis villanus burgenfes calumpniatus fuerit de aliquo, bur- 
genfes non debent refpondere ei nifi habuerit fetfhim de burgehiibus vel. 
aliis legalibus hominibus. 

Item, burgenfis fi non habuerk hseredem ipfe poterit legare burga- 
gium fuum et cattalla cum moritur ubicunque fibi placuerit falvo tamen 
domini fervitio. 

Item, li aliquis burgenlis moriatur fponfa ejus debet manere in domo 
et ibi habeat neceilaria quamdiu vohimt eile fine marito, et hseies cum. 
iUa et ex quo ilia volucrit maritaci ipfa decedet et haues ut dominus ibi 
manebit. 

Item-, fi burgcnfis moriatur hsres ejus nullum' aliud relevium dabit 
pracdidlo domino nili alicujulmodi arma. 

Item, fi burgrafis vendat burgagium fuum et velit a villa decedcre da- 
bit domino quatuor denaiios et liber ibit ubicunque volucrit. 

Pnetcrea omnia placita pracdita erunt detenninata coram fencfchallo. 
per rotulationem. derici prsedidti domini. 

Et omnes liberates prsnominatas ego pracdidtus Thomas et Hicredes 
mei tenebimus prsedidUs burgenfibus et haeredibus fuis in perpetuum 

falvo. 
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falvo mihi et haeredibus meis rationabili tallagio quando doixiinus res 
fecerit tallagium per liberos burgos fuos per Angliam. 


£t ut haec donatio et conceifio rata £t et Aabilis Hgilli mei app^ i> 
done hoc feriptum roboravi. Hiis teilibus dominis. Johanne By; ; 
Ricardo Byron, militibus ; Henrico de Trafibrd; Ric: deHulton; : 
de Preftwyche; Rogero de l^lkington; Galfro de Chaterton; Ric: 
de Mofton ; Johe de Preftwyche, et aliis. Datum apud Manceftr: 
quarto decimo die Maij, anno domini milleinmo tricenteflimo primo, 
ft anno regni regis Edwardi ftlii Henricis reg^is viceftimo nono. 

S.) 

14th May, 1301. 

Thomas Grelle*s Grant of the Cuftom of the Mannor pt of Mancheftec. 
Endoifement upon die Grant. 


jSetween the Right Hon. Geoxge Earl of] 
Warrington and others, - . - . Pits, 
.and 

:Sir Ofwald Mofeley, Bart. - - « Ddt.: 


In the dutchy of Lancaf. 
at Weftminfter, 
at Manchefter. 


^September 24di, 1733. Shewn on the Execution of a Com- 
miftion in this Caule on the Defendant's behalf, and depofed 
.imto by Mr. Richard Davenport, 

Before us, 

Geoige Haydon, 
Thomas Starkly 
William Shaw. 


Tjiads- 
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Tra.mslatiom of the above.* 

ALL they that be prefent and to come, know that I, Thomas 
Grelle, have given, granted, and hy this my prelimt duurter have- con-' 
finned to all my bucgelTes of Manchefier^» 

That is 'to fay;. 

That all the burgefTes ihall pay of eveiy bnigage twelve pence b 3 r' 
the year for all fervice, . 

And if the buigreeve, governor, or ruler of the laid town fnmmon any 
burgefs of any plaint, and he fo fummoned come not; nor none fbr 
him, at the day within the laghmot, he ihall forfeit to the iaid lord' 
twelve pence, and the faid lord fiiall have his adion upon him in- die' 
portmoot. 

If any- burgefs do f«e any buigefe of any debt, and he acknowledge' 
the debt, then ihall the laid governor or ruler ailign him a day, (to wit)-' 
the eighth, and if he come not at the day, he ihall pay to the lord 
twelve pence for* forfeiture of the day, and he ihall pay the debt, and 
to the faid governor or ruler eight pence. 

Ahd if any man make claim of any thing, and ihall not find furetiea 
or pledges, and afterwards would leave his claim, ho ihall. be without* 
forfeiture. 

Item, if any borgeisin the borough, on the Sunday or from* nine' 
o’clock on Sunday until Monday, do hurt any burgefs, he ihall forfeit 

*' Made by the Rev. Mr. Whitaker, the hiftorian oji Manchefter. 


twen^. 
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twenty (hillings. And if upon Monday or any other day of the week 
he do hurt any perfon» he lhall forfeit to the faid lord twelve pence. 

Item, if any burgefs lhall ilrive with any man and with anger ftrike 
him, without any elFulion of blood, and afterwards flee to his own 
houfe without any attachment of the faid governor, or ruler, or of his 
fervants, he lhall be free from any plaint of the ruler. And if he can 
agree with the party of whom he maketh the fray, (well be it) but if 
he can make his peace with the party by the counfel of his friends, he 
may do it without forfeiture to the governor or ruler. 

And if any man be impkaded in the borough of any plaint, he lhall 
not anfwer neither to a buxgefs nor to a villain, unlefs in the portmoot, 
except plaint pertaining to the king’s crown or to theft. 

Item, and if any man do challenge any burgefs of theft, the faid 
governor or ruler lliall attach ]^im for to anfwer at the lord’s court and 
to Hand to his evidence. 

And if any man be impleaded by his neighbour or* by any others, 
and follow the fame three court-days, if he have witnefs of the ruler 
and his neighbours of the portmoot that his adverfary is in default at 
tbofe three days, the faid defendant lhall make, no anfwer unto him 
of the fame plaint. 

Alfo the faid burgefles Ihdl follow (or do fuit to) the lord's mill and 
his common oven^ and lhall pay their cufloms to the faid mill and 
OTtm as they ought and were wont to do. 


4 
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Item, the burgcffcs ought and may chofe a reeve of thcmfelves W'hon|» 
ihey will, and to remove the reeve. 

Item, no man may bring his neighbour to any oath tuilcfs he have 
fuit of fome claim. 

Item, no man may receive any thing within the town but by view 
of the reeve. 

Item, it ihall be lawful to every man to fell or give his lands which 
are not of his inheritance, if need be, to whom he will, except his heir 
.will buy it, but the heir ought to be the next or neareft of kin to buy it. 

•Item, every man may fell of his inheritance be it more, or Ids, or 
all, by the confent of his heir. And if peradventure the heir will not, 
notwithllanding if he fall in neceflity it Ihall be .lawful for -him to fell 
of his inheritance what age foever the heir be. 

Item, the reeve ought to let to every burgefs and Ilander his flail in 
the market, and the faid reeve ought to receive for every (landing a 
penny to the ufc of the. faid lord. 

Item, if the burgefs or flandcr will (land in the flails of the market, 
lie ought to pay unto the faid lord as much as a flrangcr; 
and if he (land in his own flail, he ought to pay nothing unto the faid 
dord. 

Item, cveiy burgefs may nourifh his hogs of his own bringing up 
in, the lord’s woods, except the forefls and parks of the faid lord, unto 

4G the 
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the time of pannage ; and if they will at that time go their way, it fliall 
be lawful for them without the licenfe of the lord ; and if they will tarry 
the time of that pannage, th^ (hall agree or recompenfe the faid. lord 
for their pannage. 

Item, if any man be impleaded before the day of the laghmot and 
then cometh, he muft anfwer, and ought not to be alToined without 
forfeiture, and if it be the £ril time that he be impleaded, he may have 
theiirft day. 

Item, the burgefles may aneft men, whether they be knights, priefts, 
or clerks, for their debts, if they be found in the borough. 

Item, if necedity fall that any fell his burgage, he may take another 
of his neighbour, and every burgefs may let his burgage to his neigh- 
bour by view of his fellow burgedes. 

And it lhall be lawful to the faid burgefles to let their own proper 
chattels within the fee of the faid lord to whom they will freely without 
licenfc of the faid lord. 

Item, if a burgefs lend any thing unto any villain in the bo- 
rough, and the day be expired, he may take a gage of the faid villain, 
and by his gage he lhall certify and deliver the gage upon furcty unto 
the term of eight days, and then the fureties ihall anfwer either the gage 
or the money. 

Item, if a burgefs do either buy or fell to any man within the fee 
of the faid lord, he flrall be free of the toll. 


And 
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And if any of any other Ihire come, the which ought to pay cuftom; 
if he go away with the toll and be retained by the governor, or ruler, 
or any others, he lhall forfeit twelve (hillings to the ufe of the lord, 
and pay his toll. 

And if any perfon do lend any thing to another without witnefs, hO' 
iliall anfwer him nothing, unlefs he (hall have witnefs, and if he have, 
the party may deny it upon oaths of two men. 

He that breaketh adlze either of bread or ale, (hall forfeit twelve 
pence to the ufe of the lord. 

Item, if any man hu|t another in the borough, the governor or ruler 
ought to attach him, if he may be found without his hou(e, by gage or 
by furety. “ 

Item, every man ought and may anfwer for his wife, and his houle« 
hold, and the wife of any man may give up his farm to the reeve, and 
follow any plaint or action for her huiband, if he peradventure be 
fent in another place. 

Item, if any villain (hall fue butgedes for any thing, the buigedt 
is not bound to anfwer him, except it be at the fuit of burgedes or of 
other lawful men. 

Item, if a buigefs have no heir, he may bequeath his burgage and 
chattels when he di^h to whom he will, favhig only fervice of the 
lonh. 


Item, 
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Item,, if any burgefs die his wife ought to remain in the h'oufe, andi 
there to have neceiTaries as long as ihe will be without a hulband, and* 
the heir with her, and when fhe will marry ihe Ihall depart,- and the 
heir lhall remain there as mailer. 

Item, if any burgefs ihall die, hia heir ihall |pay no other relief to- 
the lord but fome kind of arms. 

Item, if any burgefs fell his burgage, and will depart from the totvn, 
he iliall give to the lord four pence, and ihall go free where he wilf. 

Furthermore, all plaints aforefaid ihall be determined before the. 
fie ward by the enrollment of the faid lord’s clerk. 

Ahd all the faid liberties 1, the faid Thomas, and my heirs, ihall 
keep to the faid burgefles and their heirs for ever, faving to me and my 
heirs reafonable tallage or taxes when the lord the king maketh tallage, 
or taxeth his free burgefles -through England. 

And that this my gift and grant may be ratificd'-and eftabliihed, to 
this, my prefent writing, 1 have caufed my fcal to be fet, thefe being 
wi-tnefles,. 

Roger, of Pilkington,- 
Geoffiy, of Chadderton, 

Richard, of Moilon, 

John, of Preilwichi 
and others. 


Sir John Byron,, 
Richard Byron, . 
Henry, ofTraiFord, 
Richard, of Hulton,. 
Adam, of Preftwieb,. 


Dated’ 
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Dated at Mancheftcr, the fourteenth day of May, in the year of 
our Lord one thouiknd three hundred and one; and in year of the 
reign of king. Edward, fon of king Henry, the twenty-ninth. 

On the bottom fold of the original deed, to which the leal is affixed^ 
are thefc words wrote, . viz. . 

Lett this be inrollcd and exempli fyed, per vidimus lexto decimo die 
Septembri ibaj.viccllimo primo Jacobi regis Angli, See. 

Chr. Baneifter. • 


LIVERPOOL.. 

I . — Its Charters * . 

LIVERPOOL is faid to be a borough by prefeription, but its firR 
charter was granted by king John in the pth year of his reign. Several 
fucceeding monarchs have granted either new charters or charters of 
confirmation. Thofe previous to the reign of Charles I. are, the char- 
ters of Henry III. Edward III. Richard II. Henry IV. Confirmation, 
Henry IV. Charter, Philip and Mary. . 

The general purport of thefe charters is the efiablilhment of a frM 
borough, and of a guild-merchant in Liverpool. Some of them alfo 
grant an exclufive privilege of trade, and that no ferfon who Jhtdl not be 
of that guild f Jhall do dny merchandize there without the confent of the 
burgejfes ; hut the charters of Richiird II. and William and Mary, 
exprefliy except fuch prohibitory claufe. 


Under. 
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Under diefe diarters the alB^airs of the corporation were ancientlj 
tnnfai£ted by general meetings of the burgelTes at large, alTembled in 
common hall ; where they chofe their officers annually, on St. Luke’s 
day, and made bye laws for the good government of the town. Thcfe 
meetings were in all probability not very numerous ; but as the po* 
pulation of the town increafed, the inhabitants found it necefTaiy to 
intruil the diredbion of fome part of their public bufincfs to a feleA 
body, who were yearly nominated, and varied in number as circum- 
llances required. In the year 1558 (as appears by a letter from the 
corporation to queen Elizabeth) there were only thirteen veflcls belong- 
ing to the port, viz. one of 100, one of fifty, and eleven under thirty 
tons; and in 1665, the whole number of freemen was 184. In the 
former-mentioned year, Jixteen perfons were chofen to be a privy council^ 
and it was afterwards ordered that twelve burgejjes Jbouhl be every year 
namedy to order all things mc^ry for the common hall: this number 
was afterwards again changed to fixteen ; but notwithfianding thefe 
delegations, common halls, or public meetings of the inhabitants, ilill 
continued to be held for the general tranfadtion of the bufinefs of 
the town. 

The firft indication of the exiftence of a common council appears 
in a bye law, or refolution, made in the mayorality of Edward HalfalU 
in 1759 t which Hates, that there had formerly been a cuflom that the 
town Jbottld be ordered by a common council, without the reft of the 
commonality, as in other corporations, but that fuch cujlom had been 
fo defaced by the ufurpations f the commons, that in effeSt there remaineih 
no memory thereof at all ; fasoing that twenty four burgejfes once every 
year being impanneled, &c. have for fome remembrance of the faid 
former cufotns taken upon them to preferibe rules and orders for the go~ 

4 vernment 
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roemment of the town. It is then ordered that the late ufurped aJUimblies 
Jhall be abolijhed, and the ancient cujlom of common council rejiored i 
and that in cafe of vacancy, by death or otherwife, the reft of the 
council lhall choofe another to fupply the place. 

This lingular bye law, or order, upon which the common council 
of the prefent day are faid to found their right to ele(ft the members of 
their own body, by whatever authosi^ it was ordained, did not prevent 
the burgeftes from continuing to alTemble together and frequently 
tranfa(^ling their own concerns, till the year 1^26 ; when Charles 1 . 
granted the cliarter, which is yet conlidered as the conftiturion of the 
place. By this charter, he gives to the mayor, bailiffs, and burgeffes, 
a power of making bye laws for the government of the town ; but no 
notice whatever is taken of any feletft body at^Ung as a common council, 
nor is any common council there appointed. In tbe following year 
the burgelTcs, however, met together, and nominated a common council, 
who, under fuch authority, but not under that of the charter, took upon 
them the diredion of the concerns of the corporation, and frequently 
filled the vacancies that arofe in their own number. In i66a, fcveral of 
the aldermen and common council-men, together with the town-clerk, 
were removed from their offices, by commiffioners appointed under- 
lie 13th of Charles II. for refufing to take the oath therein preferibed, 
from which it may be inferred that they were at this time confidered as 
eftabliihed officers of the corporation. 

The common council, thus purified by the court, feem to have 
formed a plan for veiling in themfelves and their alTociates all the powers 
of the corporate body, independent of the burgeffes ; which they 
cf&dually accomplilhed by obtaining a new charter from king Charles II. 
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in 1677, which appointed in exprcfs terms a common council, to confift 
of fixty perfonSi who were therein nominated, thirty of whom, together 
with the mayor and bailiffs, Jhmld bave power -to eleB and name the 
mayor ^ bailiffs^ common council^ and Jreemen of the town\ thereby 
concentering the whole power of the corporation in the common council 
themfelves. The burgelTes at large protefted againft this charter, even 
feveral of the council>raen therein named refufed to a A under it, and 
fome tum.ults took place in the town; but the fpirit of the times 
ftifled all oppofition, and the common council continued to excrcife 
the whole authority, till the charter of William III. introduced other 
regulations. 

. Itifecms, however, that the corporation were not yet thought fuf- 
Aciently dependent on the court, for in 1684 chief juftice Jefferies 
demanded, on the part of the king, a furrender of the charter, which 
was delivered tip to him, and immediately returned to the mayor. 
This being fuppofed to be a furrender of the privileges of the town, 
application was made to king James II. for a new charter, which was 
accordingly obtained, and which diredlcd that the common council 
Jhould confjl of Jixty-^one, including the mayor and two bailiffs^ and that 
the council Jhould be elelied by fuch perfons as bad thereiojore been ac- 
cufomed to elc£l them, or in other words, granting them an exprefs 
power to clcOl each other, in perpetuity. But the moft extraordinary 
part of .the charter is a refervation of a power in the king to remove 
all the officers of she corporation at plcafure. This power he did not 
fail to excrcife, by removing fuch as were obnoxious to him ; which 
fo alarmed the council, that on the lath of September, 1688, they 
made an order, ^hat with all due fubmiffion and humble deference to the 
power .(f .renioving any officer in this corporation, fames Prejeott.^ 

% S'tayor 
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mayor for the time heing Jball fafely keep the wanJ, mace^ and Jhvord, 
with all other real and perfonal efate of the corporation, and all that 
concerns the fame^ for the defence oj its rights wherewith he is now 
intrufed, until a JucceJfor he legally chofen and fwornt according to our 
frefent charter and the ancient cufom of this corporation. 

Soon after the revolution, the common council obtained a new exem- 
plification of the charter of -Charles II. and difavowed that of James, 
as having been founded on a pretended furrendcr of privileges, whidh 
■was never recorded. Hie charter of Charles II. gave them the full 
command of the corporation, without fubjedting them to removal at 
the will of the crown. But great changes had now talcen place in public 
opinions ; and applications were made to the king for a charter, which 
might reflore to the burgeffes their ancient rights. The common 
council were apprised of thefe attempts, and endeavoured to counteraft 
them, as appears by an order of the 29th -of March, 1695, in which 
they take notice that endeavours are ufed to take away or make void 
Jhe charter of 'Charles II. under which the corporation derives many 
great privileges and immunities, and diredl that the mayor and iculiff 
Jhall, at the charge of the corporation, ufe their utmojl endeavours to 
ipreferve the fame-, but thefe endeavours w-ere incffedtu-al, for on tltc 
jt6th of September, in €he fame year, king William III. granted the 
•now fubfiJfting charter of the place. 

l%e contefts that have ariien as to the conUrudlion of tliis charter, 
,and which have lately 'been the fubje^ of an extenfive litigation in the 
A:ourt of King's Bench, renders the conlideration of it in fome degree 
;interefting. 


4H 
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After infpeSing or dating in the fame words the charter of Charles I, 
and confirming the fame, it proceeds to notice, that a Jew of the bur- 
gejfst of the town^ by a combination among themfeheSf without tb$ 
ajent of the greater fart tf the burgejfes^ and without a furrender of 
the charter of Charles L or any judgment of quo warranto, bad procured 
. the charter of Charles II, in which fundry material changes were de^ 
Jigned to be made in the government of the town, which had caufed 
many differences and doubts corueming the liberties, fremchifes, and 
euftorn, of the town, and alfo cosicerning tl>e eleffion and appointment of 
the mayor, and divers other officers of the fame town. 

The charter then appoints a common council of forty>one burgeflcs, 
one of whom fhall be mayor, and two bailiffs. And by a fubfequent 
daufe, it direds tlat upon the removal or death of any of the mayor, 
recorder, town^clerk, bailiffs, or common council, another fit perfon 
ihall be eleded by fuch perfons, and in fuch manner, time, and formt, 
as in- thta particular was ufed and accuftomed before the making the 
charter of Charles IL 

It is obfervable, that thisdaufe which relates to thc'cledion of the 
officers, is in the fame words as the claufc receding clcdion in the 
charter of James II. except that in that of James the eledion is direded 
to be as theretofore aceufiomed, and in that of William it is direded 
to be made in the fame manner as before the charter of Charles IL at 
which time the common council did not exif by charter, hut by dele-- 
gation from the burgejjes. The charter of William III. further direds 
that the mayor fhall be cbofen by the burgejfts out of the common coun- 
ciL 
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Under this charter it might have been expeded, that the burgeffes 
would again have entered upon the exercife of their rights, but the 
new common council were foon aware of the power they poiTefled. 
By the charter of Charles I. now again recognifed, as part of the 
conftitution of the place, no common hall, oraflembly of the buigedes 
could be held without the aflent and prefence of the mayor, and one 
at Icail of the baililFs. By that of William III. the mayor and bailiffs 
mull be chofen from the common council. The council then exiting, 
without adverting to the diftindion between the charters of James II. 
and of William III. refpeding the choice of their members, ftill 
cc-nttnued to elcdi each oii cr; and all that was neceffary, therefore, 
on their parts for fecuring to themfelves the whole government of the 
town, was to eled only fuch perfons into the council as they were 
fati.sficd would not call together the hurgejfes for the purpofes of making 
bye laws, or be prefent at fuch meeting ; and with fuch precaution 
have they conduded themfelves, that a full century has now elapfed 
without the burgelTes at large having been able to avail themfelves of 
the privileges intended to be granted to them. 

This total extindion of their ancient rights has not, however, beei\ 
fubmitted to without various llruggles. In the year 1735, James, earl 
of Derby, then mayor of the town, with the concurrence of the bailiffs, 
called together the burgefles in common hall. The aflembly was 
accordingly held, and fundiy bye laws made. But the earl dying in 
the following year, the common council again alTumcd the whole au« 
tltority, and difmifled the two bailiffs from their office of common 
council>mcn j declaring in exprefs terms, that in holding the faid com- 
mon hall, they had aded manifeftly in breach of thp trufl ivpofed in 
them as common council-men of the borough. 

4H ^ 
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There k, however^ reafon to prefume, that notwithihinding the 
authority exercifed by the common council in making bye laws for 
tlic government of the town, tliey could not diveft themielves’ of fomc 
doubts as to tlieir power fo to do, under the fubfifting charter. In > 
order, therefore, to prevent all further oppolhion, they applied, in < 
the year 1751, to George II. to grant them a new chatter, ftating in - 
tlieir. petition the former charters, and particularly that of William III. 
which, as they (with fome inaccuracy) obferve, ordamed that for the • 
future to preferve the peace ^ tranquillity^ and good government ^ of the 
town, there Jhall or may be for ever forty~one good and difereet burgejfest 
viho.fiall be called the common council^ &c. omitting (as they lay) to gjve 
them the leaf power, in exprfs terms, though it was the manifef if not 
the foie intent of this charter, to give Jorty-one the power in the frf 
recited claufe tf king Charles's charter (the power of making bye laws) 
in order to prevent the populous meetings of the burgejfes upon every 
trifling occafon^ as the town was fo extremely increafed fhee that time. 
They then fuggeft to the king that it may thereafter caufc difputes, unlefs 
the fold charter was explained for this purpofe, by adding the claufe of 
king Charleses charter, or in fuch manner as his majefy Jhould think jit. 
in plain language, they requeued the king would give to, the fcledl 
body of the common counciLthe fame power of making bye laws which 
the body at large pofTelTed under the charter of Charles I. and they . 
conclude with petitioning that the mayor may z 6 t as a juftice of the 
peace for four, years, and that the recorder.may.have power to appoint 
a deputy. 

This petition was referred to the then attorney and folicitor general,' . 
Sir Dudley Rider, and Mr. (afterwards lord) Mansfield, who recom- 
mended to withdraw the whole of their petition, except fuch as 

2 : related 
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related to the appointment of juftices of the peace, and the nomination 
of a deputy recorder ; to which they prudently aflented, and on the 
report of the attorney and folicitor general a new charter was then ob- 
tained which granted their requeil, and confirmed all former privileges ; 
but which left the common council, as to their legiflative authority, 
in the fame fituation in which theyAood under the charter of Wil«^ 
liam IIL 

This difappointment made no alteration in the condudl of the com«' 
mon council, who continued to nominate their own members as occa- 
fion required, and to make regulations or bye laws for the government 
of the town ; but it is obfervable, that in cafe of reliAancie, thefe bye 
laws were never enforced by legal proceedings. In faft, few of thefe bye 
laws have at prefent any adfive exiftence, the town being governed, 
and the police regulated, chiefly under the authority of various afts 
of parliament which have been obtained for that purpofe ; but the re- 
ceipts and expenditure of the large income of the corpenadon refted 
entirely with the common council, who never audited or publifhed * 
their accompts, or communicated to the burgefles at large any infor- 
mation as to the real Aate of their concerns. In order to remedy thefe, 
fuppofed abufes^ a majority, of the refident buxgefles in the year 1791 
prefented a petition to John Sparling, Efq. the mayor j Robert Mofs^ 
and Clayton Tarleton, Efqrs. the bailiffs; requefting them to eall to* 
gether a general affembly of the burgeffes in common hall. Thefe officers 
complied with, the requifirion, and fuch meeting was accordingly l^ld, 
and very numeroully attended, when meafures were taken for bringing 
to a trial at law, the important .qucAions which had fo long, been the 
inbjeiA of ' debate among the burgef&s, viz. in what part* of the 
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corporation the making of bye laws and eleSling the common council re- 
fided. 

The caufe refpei^ing the bye laws came on to be tried at the aflizes 
at Lancafter in the fame year, before Mr. Baron Tfaompfon ; Mr. 
Erlkinc being the leading counfel for the leledt body, and Mr. Serjeant 
Adair for the burgefles ; when the jury being of opinion that the power 
of making bye laws was, under the charter pf Charles I. recognized by 
that of William III. cxpreflly given to the corporation at large, and 
the judge having directed them, that no evidence of a cuilom ought to be 
admitted againfl; the exprefs words of a charter, a verdiA was given 
for the burgefles. 

A motion was afterwards made in the court of King’s Bench for a 
new trial, when, after a long argument, the judges of that court were 
of opinion that the evidence of the cuflom ought to have been admitted, 
and direrSted a new trial accordingly. The caufe was again fried in 
the following year, when the records of the town were produced and 
given in evidence j but the fecond jury were alfo of opinion that no 
practice could be legal that was in dirc<^ oppofition to the claufc in 
the charter of Charles I. which gave the power of making bye laws 
to the mayor, bailiffs, and burgejfes, on public mike for that purpofe, 
and gave a verdid againfl the claims of the common council. 

A third trial was then moved for, which the court of King’s Bench, 
on what grounds does not appear, thought proper to grant. But the 
expences incurred ‘in thefe proceedings, which were dilburfed by indi- 
vidual burgefles, added to the conlideration that the law has preferibed 
no limits to the authority of a court, in remanding a caufe for trial, 
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whenever it is not fatisfied with the verdidt, deterred the burgelles from 
the further prolecution of their claim ; and the common council, not- 
withftanding the opinion of the two juries, ftill continue to excrcife 
the exclufive power of the corporation in the fame manner as before 
thefe proceedings were commenced. 

The queftion refpedling the right of eledingthe members of the conv 
mon council was alfo tried, the burgelTes contending, that as the charter 
of William III. referred to the cuilom before that of Charles IL at 
which time the common council exited not by charter ^ but by the ap- 
pointment of the burgejes, they had a right to elcdl ; and the common 
council on the contrary contending, that the charter of William meant 
to refer to the ablual practice before the charter of Charles II. On this 
point the jury were of opinion that the cullom was decifive, and gave a 
verdidt accordingly. The event of this conteft, and of the celebrated 
Chellcr caufe, in which a folemn decifion of the Houle of Lords was 
obtained by the exertions, and at tire expence, of an individual, without 
producing the lealt change in the pradtice of the corporation, will be a 
ufeful caution to fuch as may be hereafter inclined to engage in iimilac 
undertakings. 


"R.—ProjeSi of its Participation in the JLaJl India ‘Trade. 

THE adlivc and enterprizing fpirit which has uniformly diHiir- 
guilhed the merchants of Liverpool, had led them at different times to 
turn their attention tow'ards the trade between Great Britain- and the Baft 
Indies, and it had been repeatedly fuggefled, that there appeared no 
obvious reafons why tho benefits arifing from the being immediately 

concerned. 
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coneemed in the canying on this cxtenfive and growing branch of com. 
merce, ihould be confined wholly to a monopoly by the merchants of 
London under an exclufive charter. 

On a former occafion there ‘had been an application from the mer. 
chants of ‘Liverpool to the £afi India Company, for a certain number 
of their Ihips to be fitted out and laden annually from the port of Li- 
verpool ; but though this propofition was lifiened to with feme atten- 
^on, yet .it failed of being carried into efied. 

In Ac year 1-79*, the growing wealth and profperity of Liverpool 
had led its merchants to believe that they were pofiefled of fufficient ca- 
pital, and that they were in other refpedls competent to the carrying on 
of a trade, to the £aft Indies with advantage. They were the more im- 
piefied with this idea, as the merchants of the United States of Ame- 
rica had for fome years been engaged in the fame traffic, and were ac- 
4 )uiring large fortunes in k. The approaching expiration of the Eafl 
India Company's charter, and the poflibili^ of a partial or total aboli. 
.lion of the African Slave Trade, induced the merchants of Liverpool to 
hope Jthat this would be a feafon peculiarly favourable for their appli- 
^tion., 

A public meeting of the merchants and inhabitants was accordingly 
held within the Exchange, and the following refolutions were unani- 
jnoufly vo^d^ 

Resoi.v£d« 

I. Thait the Creator of the Univerfe, by jeodowing diffident por- 
Elions of ,thc with djfieiciit products, has laid the foundation of 

tc<»n- 
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commerce ; which, having for its object the fupply of mutual wants, 
and the exchange of mutual comforts, may be fafely left to the regula- 
tions which mutual intereft points out, and (hould, as far as poihblc, 
be ffee from every reftraint. 

** II. That monopolies are deilrudlive of (hefe prindplcs, becaufe 
they provide for the interell of the monopolift only, and enable him to 
fix at his own plcafure, both the rate at which he buys from one country 
. and fells to another, and the charge at which he carries the commodities 
of each. 

“ III. That the hiflory of the Eaft India Company affords moft 
ilriking proofs of the confequence of trufting fuch powers to the dif* 
cretion of individuals ; and the injuries which their monopoly of the 
trade between Britain and India has produced to both countries, are of 
the moll ferious nature. 

IV. That the principles to which many of thele are to be traced, 
is the temptation which the polfelhon of this monopoly has oBered to 
the Ball India Company, to exchange the charaAer of merchants for 
thofe of warriors and politicians, by which they have alTumed the fo« 
vereignty of twenty millions of men with whom traffic was their firll, 
and ought to have been their only objedl. 

■** V. That to fupport a dominion by force, which could no other- 
w'ife be fupported, they have been led to maintain vail and cxpcnlive 
civil and military ellablilhments, the whole charge of which mull be 
defrayed by the people of India or Great Britain, and feems a heavy, 

4 1 and 
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and cruel, as well as ufclcfs burthen, on the conncdlion between the tw^o 
countries. 

“ VI. That peace Is the natural, and ought to be the infeparable at- 
tehdant of commerce ; — that the poflellion of continental territories is 
valuable only as it is productive of commercial intercourfe ; and that it 
is probable the opening of the Eaft India trade will render lei's frequent 
thofc defolating wars which have fo often deluged the foil of that un- 
happy country u ith the blood of its inhabitants, whilll they have been 
equally fatal to this countiy by the facrificc of thoufands of Britilh 
fubjeCts and the expenditure of millions of Britilh treafure. 

** VII. That the Eall India monopoly prevents the free export of our 
manufactures to one of the largell and richell regions of the world, 
where there is reafon to believe they might, in the courfe of open trade, 
be increafed in their vent twenty fold and upwards ; — that under the 
prefent fyftcm the exports are conducted without a proper attention to 
the change of circumftances and feafons ; and due means are not em- 
ployed for opening new fources of traflic on the ealtern coalt of Africa, 
the illand of Madagafcar, the countries that lie up the llreights of Ba- 
belmandel, and on the Ihores of the Pcrlian Gulph, with many of the 
vail profulion of illands that are fcattered throughout the Indian Ocean, 
all within the limits of the Company’s monopoly, and yielding them 
little or no advantage, but which the unfettered enterprife and Ikill 
of individuals might foon explore, and render of the utmoll importance. 

•** VIII. That this monopoly choaks many of the infant manufac- 
tures of britaiu as they arife, from the power it gives of lowering at 
pleafure the rival manufactures of India in the home market s the lofs 
] fuftained 
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fufliained being laid on fuch articles as are the produce of the foil of 
India, which habit has rendered necclTaiy amongft us, and which arc 
not to be obtained el fe where ; a power that more than once has dc- 
Ilroyed the manufadurc of Britifh porcelain, and that was employed to 
oppofe and bear down the manufadurc of cotton, now rifen to fuch 
national importance. 

** IX. That the injuries to commerce and navigation have been pro- 
portional, as may be clearly inferred. The pradtice indeed of employ- 
ing large vcflcls on overcharged freights is an open facrificc of the intc- 
rcll of the Company itfclf to the felRlh views of inilividuals, and is an 
undeniable proof of the entire departure from the principles of fair traf- 
fic into which this monopoly has diverged : — that all the branches of 
thofe nioft important manufadfures employed in the building and equip- 
ment of fliipping, are injured under the prefent fyftem, which alfo ob- 
ilruds the training of mariners, on which our national fafety and prof- 
perity fo particularly depend. 

** X. That the progrefs of time and experience has now cfFedtually 
removed the grounds on which the exclufive trade to India was origi- 
nally fupported, viz. the danger and cxpcnce of fo diftant a traffic. 
The free trade and manufadlurcs of Great Britain have prochiced 
fuch an influx of wealth, and accumulation of capital, that there is no 
adventure too heavy for private merchants, or prixatc companies of 
merchants, to undertake ; the genius, induftry, and talents of our peo- 
ple are fuch, that there is no part of the world to which they cannot 
make a free trade profitable, and that nearly in proportion to its riches 
and population ; and fuch are the fkill and enterprize of our navigators, 
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that there is no fhorc fo dangerous, no region fo remote, as to daunt 
their fpirit, or prevent their approach. 

“ XI. That thefe fadls are capable of collateral proof, from tlie 
fuccefs with which the merchants of Portugal carried on a trade to India 
without any excluiive charter, for a century and upwards ; and Hill more 
from the fuccefs of the merchants of North America, who now traverfc 
every part of the Indian and Pacific Oceans with veffcls of no larger a 
fize than thofc ufually employe'd on the Atlantic, and who with capi- 
tals comparatively infignificant, are opening moft advantageous channels 
of traffic, from which the Britifh merchant, with prior claims, fuperior 
flcill, and irrcfiflible capital, is by a falfe policy excluded. 

** XII. That as it is the natnre of trade to force its way through left 
diredt channels, when its natural courfe is obfirui^ed, the produds of 
Great Britain now begin to be fent to the Baft Indies in American bottoms, 
and thofe of China and the Baft Indies to be fmugglcd into Britain and 
her colonies, through America and Offend, to the injury of the Britifh 
trader and manufadurer, as well as of the Britifh confumer, all of 
whofe intereffs are thus palpably faciaficed. 

‘i XIII. That thefe fads while they point out the impolicy of the 
preftnt fyffem of Bafl India monopoly, demonffrate alfo the impoffibi- 
lity of its being continued without meafures of rigor that the occafioa 
will not jufhfy, and more and more violence againfi: the true principles 
of commerce now fo well underflood, and operating with fuch great 
and rapid influence on the national profperity. 


•• XIV. 
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** XIV. That clear as we arc in all thefe views, we are yet aware 
that difficulties may attend the overthrow of a falfe fyftem that has con- 
tinued fo long, and connefted itfelf fo widely ; and we Ihould con*- 
demn all attempts for this purpofc that would facrifice the intcrell of 
thofe immediately concerned, in expiation of the miftaken policy of 
the nation > but we wiffi the public at large to fee the evil of this mo- 
nopoly in its full extent, and the colledted wifdom of the legiflature to 
be employed in removing it by methods confiftent with true policy and- 
the principles of juftice,. 

** XV. That a petition be therefore prefented to parliament, pray- 
ing that the whole of this important fubjedl may be taken into conli- 
deration, and that we may be permitted to be heard by counfel, and, 
if need be, to adduce evidence in fupport of our allegations againft the 
renewal of an exclufive charter, by which our interefts in common with 
the commercial, manufaduring, and by confcquence, landed interells 
of the kingdom are fo manifelUy injured. 

“ XVI. That a committee be now appointed to prepare fuch petition 
for the conlideration of a public meeting, to be hereafter called. 

** XVII. That the faid committee be requefted to correfpond with 
fuch other towns and places, as they may think proper, in order to ob- 
tain their co-operation with us on this important bulinefs. 

“ XVIII. That thefe refolutions be publiffied in fuch of the London ^ 
and country newfpapers, as the faid committee may dired. . 


“ XIX. 
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XIX. That the following gentlemen be appointed a committee, 
and that any three of them ad'embled, on due notice, be competent to 
adl, viz. 


The worfliipful the Mayor, 


Nicholas Afliton, Efq. 
John Dawfon, Efq. 
William Smyth, Merchant. 
Jonas Bold, Banker. 
Thomas Earle, Efq. 

Willis Earle, Merchant. 


William Earle, Merchant, 
Edward Rogers, do. 
William Rathbone, do. 
Francis Trench, do. 
Thomas Hodgfon, do. 
Thomas Hodgfon, jun. do. 


** XX. That a fubfeription be now opened for defraying the cx- 
pcnces that may be incurred in the profecution of this bu/lnefs, and 
that Meflrs. Charles Caldwell and Co. bankers in Liverpool, be ap- 
pointed treafurers. 

“ XXI. That the thanks of this meeting be given to the Mayor for 
the attention w’hich he has Iliewn to this important bufinefs. 

“ CLAYTON TARLETON, Chairman.’* 


The preceding refolutions, with circular letters from the chairman of 
the committee, were addrefled to eveiy member of the Houfe of Com- 
mons, and to the magiilrate or fome other perfon in almoil every large or 
trading town in England and Scotland; and they were likevvife advertifed 
in moR of the London and country newfpapers. The fubjeft excited a 
confidcrable degree of attention ; and a correfpondence was entered into 
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by the committee appointed in the preceding refolutions, and committees 
or other perfons in different trading towns, to the interefts of which the 
monopoly of the Eaft India trade, under an cxclufive charter, was 
thought injurious. In this number were Mancheflcr, Birmingham, 
Exeter, Norwich, Glafgow, Paifley, &c. 

In a very fliort time afterwards, however, our fituation with refpetSt 
to France became more an J more interefting. An uncommon agitation 
prevailed throughout the kingdom, in confcqucnce of the apprehenfion 
of difaffedfion at home, and the profpcdl of an immediate war. It 
W'as feared by many, that any oppofition to the intentions of adminiAra- 
tion with refpedt to the renewal of the Eaft India Company’s charter, 
might be confidered as tending to weaken the hands of government, at 
a time when it was thought particularly defirable to ftrengthen them. 
Very foon afterwards the commercial part of the kingdom received a 
fevere and moft unexampled fhock, in the numerous bankruptcies 
which took place in every part of the kingdom, and of which Liver- 
pool had its Ihare. And from this complication of caufes, the minds 
of the merchants were fully occupied w’ith the individual diftrefs, cither 
of thcmfclves or their friends ; and no further public exertions were made 
for the attainment of an objcdl, in which the interefts both of Britain 
and the Eaft Indies appeared to be deeply concerned. 


MACCLES- 
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Bill of Mortality. 

From March 25, 1712, to ditto 1730, — V 

annual average J 

From ditto 1730, to ditto 1740, — ^annual "I 

average J 

From ditto 1740, to ditto 1750, — ^annual 
average J 

From ditto 1750, to ditto 1760, — anrnid 
average J 

From ditto 1760, to ditto 1770,— -annual 
average J 

From ditto 1770, to ditto 1780,— annual \ 

average ' 

1781 

1782 
a 783 
1784 

*785 

1786 

1787 

1788 

1789 

1790 

1791 
179a 

*793 

*794 

N: DiiTentcrs included. 


Chrift. 

148 


Bur. 

161 


*33 

*53 

150 

166 

171 

309 

213 

*93 

*39 

246 

231 

247 
256 
260 
380 
252 
346 
306 
263 


School 
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School. The annual value of all its cllates at the firft endowment 
was ^.21 5^. The prefent income is ^(‘.300 and upwards j and on the 
falling in of leafcs for lives it will be near j^.700. The head mailer is 
allowed a falary of JC. too per annum, and the fecond mailer of £.60. 
A new writing fchool has lately been ellablilhed by the governors, for 
the accommodation of the tow'n and neighbourhood, the mailer of 
which has a falary of j[. 25 per annum. 


Trade. The mamifa<Sufes of Macclesfidd are mohair buttons ; 
worlled twill, and lilk and hair twill, made by twiHers alone ; allb lilk 
handkerchiefs and hat-bands, and walle lilk fpun for the making of 
Aockings ; likewife ribbons, ferrets, and galloons, and filk tape for the 
covering of buttons. There is likewife a conliderable manufadloiy of 
fullians, calicoes, checks, and linen cloth in the town and neighbour- 
hood ; and there are fevcral capital dyers and hat-makers in the town. 
There are thirty mills for the throwing of lilk for weavers, and making 
.of fewing lilk, moll of which are turned by water ; alfo twelve mills 
for the Ipinning of cotton, ten of which go by water. 


"Years. 

Marr. 

5 TOCKPORT. 
Bl/l oj Mortality. 

Bapt. Btir. Years. 

MaiT. 


Biir, 

>750 

47 

107 

ao6 

>785 

249 

240 

350 

1755 

50 

119 

163 

J786 

191 

273 

271 

J760 


ic6 

>63 

17S7 

190 

246 

.496 

1765 

82 

III 

166 

1788 

201 

258 

374 

1770 

93 

110 

209 

17S9 

2>5 

267 

339 

>775 

108 

>38 

>93 

1790 

224 

3 *'6 

3^>9 

1780 

108 

>73 

250 

1791 

276 

375 

5>7 

1 781 

146 

i6i 

324 

1792 

27S 

463 

7>5 

1782 

>57 

>75 

>93 

>793 

232 

423 

492 

>783 

*59 

*»5 

224 

>794 

>57 

4>5 

600 

2784 

207 

2Ii 

410 

4K 
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'Explanation of the Plate oj Melandra Cojlle, 

On the fidcs A. and B. were ditches. 

C. Road from the Roman Ration at Brough in Dcrbyfhire, entered 
at this gate. 

From £. it is fuppofed a road went to Buxton.. 

Not knowm whether any thing of this fort led from F. into Yorki* 
Ihirc. 

At G. veiy near the eaR angle, the prefent tenant under, the duke of 
Norfolk found, fevcral years ago, a Rone about lixteen inches long, and 
twelve inches broad, on which is the infeription already given.. 


E R R. A T A. 

Page 378, line 19, for 905$, read 7055^ 

Page 393, line 8, — £.y>Ot read /.3000. 

Page 5»i, for Mr. Champion returning to England, rW'died in America, leaving a debt 
unpaid in England of nearly j^.xoo^ooo. 


CorreS the Lift af Patrons of Livings in Ch^irc as follow :■ 


St. Mary, Chefter, 
Pulford, — 

Tarporlcy, — 

Alderlcy, — 

Preftbury, — 

Brereton, ~ 

Davenham, — 

Hefwall, — 


Mr. Hill. 

Rcprcfcntativc of Mr. Townfend, reftor of Chefter. 

Alfo dean and chapter of Chefter, and Mr. Egerton of Oulron. 
Sir J. Stanley. 

Mrs. Lcgh. 

Mr. Bracebridge. 

£. Tomkinfon, Efq. 

And — Mainwaring, Efq. 
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A CTON, 408. 

Aclliiigion, 292. 

Adlington-liall, 440. 

Aighbuigb-hall, 331. 

Aire R. 90. 

Aldcrley-ha!l, 440. 

Alderuiifhlcy, 505. 

Aid Ibrd-bri dgc, 404. 

Alfop, jou 
Al( R. 328* 

Altringham, 41 J. 

Alum, mine of, 272- 
Ancoats-Uali^ 211. 

Arbclows, 494. 

Arkwright, iiir Richard, hig inventiong, 170, 
264. 

Arnficld, 4^)9. 

Aflib iirn, 500, 

AHieton, hunily of, 242. 

AHiiou., 487. 

Albover, 508. 

Afliton in Mackcrfield, 310, 
Allitoii-upacr-Lync, palifli, 223. 

Aflcirment of counticg and fca-ports for the 
navy, 380. 

Aflbuiy, 433- 

Aftley, John, F/q. his improvements, 4J2 
ARon-hali, 415. 

Atherton-hall, 298. 


13 . 

Baddile}'-hall, 409. 

Bake well, 486. 
Bamforth, 496. 

Barlow -hall, 210. 
Baineflcy, 551. 

1- allow, 487. 

Bccley, 493. 


Beefton rock and cadle, 41 1. 

Bcrfhain furnace, 399. 

Bii huge, 296. 

Bills of mortality, 227, 228, 234, 24 j, 247, 
249, 266, 272, 277, 287, 290, 294, 29;, 
304* 30 S> 373 * 4 ^> 3 » 5 »o> S 49 . 5 S 3 > S 54 > 
i<ih 5<>7» !:75> 564* 6i6, 6i8. 

Birch-bal), 209. 

Birchover, 494. 

Blnckburnc, John, Efq. account of, 307. 
Hiackburnc parifli, 270. 

Bolliu R. 1 . 

Bolton in the Moors, 260. 

Boniall, 506. 

Booth’s-lmll, 424. 

Bootlt, 330. 

Botek r, Sir Thomas, monument of, 301. 
Bradbourn, joo. 

Bradford, 368. 

Brad well, 497. 

Brampton, 511. 

Bralington, 500. 

Brcreloii-hall, 433. 

Brciland-cdgc, 470. 

Bietiand, ferjeant, his epitaph, 4 {9. 

Brindley, James, account oi^ 139. 

Brittomley mill, 469. 
rroad-bottom-bridge, 464. 

Broken-crofs gang, 437. 

Brood, fidi fo called, 20$. 

Brough, 497. 

Broughton-hall, 207. 

Brr^on c.ifHe, 471. 

Bullock Smithy, 442. 

Runbury, 410. 

Bunder-hill, loi. 

Burnley, 278. 

Burfeough Prior)', 316. 

Burflem, ^tg. 

Bury, 26^. 

Burton trade, 436. 

Buxton, 488. 

4K2 


Buxton 
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(hixrmi enters anti bixths, 4.^. 
isyrom, John, M. A. uccouiu of, 

C. 

Cfllamine, 8^. 

CiiKler, R. 13. 90. 

CaIvcJy* Sir Hugh dc, account of,* 4 10. 
C.’niibodiuium, 5^6. 

Camoinile, culture of, 70. 

Canals, 10^. 

■ I San key, 109. 

- Duke of Bridgewater’s, 1 12. 

■ . ■ ; Trent and Merfey, 1 16. 

- Grand Trunk, 118. 

- Leeds and Liverpool, 113. 

>■ — Chellerfield, ia6. 

■ — Chedcr, 127. 

■ ■■■ — ■ Huddersfield to the Calder, 128I 

Langlcy-bridge, or Krrewafli, lafi. 

Manchefter, Bolton, and Biiiy, 129. 

Manchefter, AflUoh- under* Ly tie, and 
Oldhanv 129. 

- ■ ■ Rochdale, i jo. 

— — — Huddersfield to Afliton, 131. 

■ ■■■■ - ■ J’cak-forefi, 132, 

„ ,■■■ I— Cromford, i33« 

«f— Lancaftcr, 133, 

— — Ellefmcre, 

Lock, aquedu^ and bridge, 137. 

liarnclley to the Calder, 582, 

Haflingden, 582. 

- Manchdlcr and Oldham extenfion, 58 

— l.ancaller cxtcnfion, 583, 

— Duke t)f Bridgewater’s, from Worfley 
to L.ci),h, 583. 
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